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away the dirty plate, 'when the Honourable John 
Ru^ said gravely, “ A noble ty^e of English 
w'oman^o^ one Mrs Meeken,^'ha8 informed me* 
that you )iave bewi deceiving me, rollyooly.” 

PoUyo^ gaspe^ and ^flushed &nd stood still, 
and stared *&t him ^th frightemid eyes, plufiking 
nervously at her frock. 

• “ I will itot disguise^fi^m you that your conduct 
has saddened me,” he said in a mournful tone, 
breaking the top of one of the eggs*. “ It is on 
par with the way in which your ^reeable sex has 
always treated me. It is a sad blow — ^a bitter 
blow, indeed. Yet I should have known that 
your transcendent power of grillii^ bacon was 
incompatible with tlic sterner, virtues.” . 

“ I wouldn’t have dftne it, noj to you, sir, if it 
had only been- me. But Jdiefe was the Lump. 
And I knew that you youldn’t think that 1 ^lould 
do for yon as well as a grown-up laundress*’ said 
PoUyooly Jh a trembling voice; and she wrung 
her hands.' 

“ The modesty of great minds. 1 might nave 
expected it. And yet I have assured you again 
and again that yoUr u].ethod/)f grilling bacon, shows 
undoubti(|d genius,” said the Honourable Jo^ 
Ru^. si^ntentfously ; and. tlien his kindly grey 
.eyes ^w keen as he ddded, “ But how does yom 
broker Roger, a^hild*of even tenderer years than 
your own, come to be a w^U-spring of deceit ? ’* 
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stared at him with amazed eyes, as if she could 
not believe her* ears, \yhich was, indeed, the case. 

“ Of course,^ I’m keeping you on,” .said the 
Honourable John Ruffin* in 6 ome*surprise^ “ Yoiir 
transcendent power of gsilling bacon h »3 touched 
my iieart. Besides, fdr generations my family 
have been patrqjtis of genius.” 

In her relief, Polly oolyg^ve a great gasp, and 
then she burst .out crying. The Honourablfe John 
Ruffin looked at her with an expression of extreme 
discomfort for ek minute or two ; then he rose, 
patted her gently on tl^e shoulder, and begged her 
to stop. 

.Tears were really foreign to Pollyooly’s strenuous 
nature, an^ they soon cea^sed. The Honourable 
John Ruffin re’suaaed his seat with an air of con- 
siderable relief. , * 

He* went on with his breakfast, till she grew 
quite calm. Then he said, Well, 75 T^e King’s 
Bench Walk is a very good address — ^it 4 s my own. 
If you and your broUier, who, as I gather from his 
name, is a boy of pacific tendencies, were to 
remove your furniture to the garret above tins 
room, •and take up your abodes there, you would 
be« 8 upplied with that .indispensab]e reqtdrement 
to a successful modem career. • Moreover, I have 
long felt that it is wrong, in^the present congested 
condition of housing* in. Central London, to keep 
iliat garret empty. It is an airy room, but a good 
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oil stove in the winter would make it qhite habitable 
for thci young and hardy.” , , , 

“ But ..the rent, sir ... a, ro^ like that,” 
gasped Pollyooly.* ' * 

“ Yes could not ^charge you less than a 
shilling a week rent owing* to tli<! economic faw of 
supply and demand. IntrinsicJll^ it cannot be 
worth sixpence. Yet, ^lo am I to fly in the face 
of Political Economy ? But as I have for some 
time intended to raise 5 ’’our salary, as a mark of mJT 
appreciation of your skill in grilling bacon, to six 
sliHlings a week, you will be able to pay a shilling 
a week and still save three shillings. So that puts 
the matter on a purely business footing. Tliere is 
no obligation on either side.” , ^ 

“ Oh, sir,” said Pollyooly, breathlessly. 

“ You had bttter have your furniture brought in 
as soon as possible and, as is the 'custom of 
intelligent London landlords, I will pay the cost of 
its remove^.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” said Pollyooly ; and her 
eyes shone on his with a devounng gratitude. 

“ Not a word. Hot a word,” sQiid the Honourable 
John Ruffin, witli a graceful wave of his, hand. 
“ Business is business. I have no doubt that \yith 
this good address .you will soon get another post 
as laundress, and double your income.” 

For a wlfile Pollyooly did ftot know whether she 
stood on her head or her Heels so great were her joy 
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and relief at the passing of the black cloud, whicli 
had lowered aover their fortunes. Her -fingers, 
usually so d^ft, . funiblcd the crockery, and 
she nearly let a plate fall. ' Her nimble feel 
stumbled twice on the etairs. •• Thera^/as a fine 
flush on her cheeks ; and her eyes shone all the 
while. - 

MTien she had finished; her morning'’s work she 
hurried to Mrg Brown with the joyful news. Mrs 
“Brown was delighted by Polly ooly’s gofidHlortunc, 
and^.then she wap saddened by the thought that she 
would enjoy less of the society of the Lump, who 
had been wont to spend with her the hours during 
vhich PoUyooly worked. Pollyooly comforted her 
by telling jier that* she would bring the Lump to 
visit her as oftejup she Uked. Then Mrs Brown 
said that she had always expectedTit, that all was 
well that ended well, and that heaven helped those 
that helped themselves. 

Then Pollyooly sought out the fathesr of Henry 
Wiggins, who earned a somewhat precarious liveli- 
hood by doing odd jobs about the Temple, and 
after some stemobartering arranged with him to 
transfer her belongings from the attic hi Alsatia to 
tlie attic in the King’s Bench Walk for the sum of 
tliree shillings. 

Tlien she betook herself tp that attic, taking the 
Lump with her, ahd set about scrubbing afid 
cleaning it wjth joyous vigour. Now and again 
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she had to stop to hiig the Lump and tell him yet 
once more the story of thcin good fortune. 

By four o’clock she l^ad finished cleaning it. 
■the waUs must Have been wlute-washed within the 
last twc^«r three? iponths, because after slje had 
brushed them they were Vathcr white. Then Mr 
Wiggins in three journeys caruied her heavier 
belongings up to the attic and ^he carried the 
smaller ones. At half-past five she and the Lump 
took their tea in one Of the cleanest attics in CentraT 
London. • , 

The Honourable^John I^flln learned that Polly- 
ooly and the Lump had taken up their quarters in 
their new home by hearing them moving about 
overhead on his first ^j.wakening. He turned over 
and went to sleep again p^efiilly, quite un- 
troubled by any doubts about, the results of liis 
philanljiropy. V ' 

^Vhen l^ollyooly brought him his bacon, he said, 
“ So you have established yourselves m your new 
quarters, Pollyooly ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Tliank you, sir,” said Polljmoly ; 
and her eyes sho^e on him gratafully. 

He gazed at her with a considerable pleasure, for 
he was hot oqe of those pn whose aesthetic sensi- 
bilities the possession of ah angel cliild as Temple 
Laundress could pall, 

Tlicn he* said, “ On cpnsiileration, Pollyooly, I 
have come to the conclusion that, now that you 
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have become my resident houpekeeper, you can no 
longer be truly reckoned a Temple Laundress.” 

“ No, sir,” saM Pbllyof ly. 

The Honourable John RufBn survej'ed her 
gravely for a minute ; tlfen he Vent rfH/ “ More- 
over, I do not thvik that the name ‘ PoUyooly ’ 
is quite ttie nam% for the h£>usekeoper of a gentle- 
man of — of — shall wo say, Vaftk and fnsliion. It is 
«:-position of dignity.” ^ 

■“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, gravely. 

“ And naturally the holder of a position of 
dignity should have a 'dignified name.” * 

” Yes, sir,” said PoUyooly. 

*“ Therefore I shall call you ‘ Mrs Ilooley,’ ” said 
the Honoufable John Ruffin. 

“ Yes, sir,” saifl* PoUyooly. “ But my name 
isn’t ^ Hooley,’ 'sir. It’s Bride — like Aunt 
Hannah’s ; and my other Kamo's ‘ Mary.’, ” 

“ The deuce it is ! ” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, in no little surprise. “ I’d made up my 
mind that it was Hooley— pronounced ‘ ooley ’ 
in the metropolitan fashion.” 

“ No, pir. They always calll'id me Pollyooly 
instead of plain Polly,” said PoUyooly, in, a some- 
what apologetic tone. • . 

“ Ah, I see ; the ‘ ooly ’ ..is a diminutive’ affix 
expressive of affectiop,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, with an air of enlightenment. 

Yes, sir,” ‘said Pollyooly, politely, though she 
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knew neither what a diminutive nor an affix 
was. • 

“ Mary .Bride — ^Mary l^de, •’ said the Honour- 
ahle John Ruffin^*in a tone of thoughtful approval. 
“ It’s an\«credibly appropriate name for an. angel 
child. Well, I shaU call y’ou ‘ Sfrs Bride.’ ” 

“ Aren’t I rather young to be called ‘ Mrs,’ sir ? •’* 
said Pollyooly, in a doubtful tone. , 

Uftdoubtedly. But housekeepers are always 
‘ Mrs ’ "in'the best families. We must follow the 
custom and ignore your youth,” «aid the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, firmly. . 

” Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

The Honourable John Ruffin surveyed her 
once more ; then he ^aid in* a somewhat rueful 
tone, “ I feel that something Qt^ht to be done in 
the matter of your dress! But, alas 1 the ex- 
chequer (not the public Exchequer, of which I 
intend to’^be one day Chancellor), but my own 
private exchequer ‘is empty.” 

Pollyooly looked down at her oft-washed blue 
print frock, which had grown uncommonly short 
in the skirt, and faint flush mantled her cheeks. 

“ Mrs Brown is going to*make me a hew. frock, 
sir, wheh I ge^tte stuff,” #he said. * 

” I 'must get the stuff — as soon as sometliing in 
the nature of a ship cqpes home,” said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. ” My.mdther used to give all 
the maids what, I believe, are called ! dress-lengths * 
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every ■ Christmas ; and wfe must not let the fact 
that Christmas h&s stolen several months’ march on 
us cause any br^aclr of time-honoured custom. 
Only the time is not yet.” \ ^ 

” Thank you, sir,” said Pollyqoly. . “ Aw'd in the 
afternoon, sir, wheir I have done my work and you 
have visitors, 1 can wear my new black frock, the 
one that came out of the blirial-money.” 

‘‘ Good,” said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
” That will tide us over the present crisis.*' 

He . found no t'eason to regret that he had 
established Pollyooly and the I^ump in his attit. 
He had been rigjit in supposing that the Lump had 
gained his name from the enjoyment of a pacific 
nature. He«.never heard his yoice raised in a wail 
or a whimper. IndjBcd, he seemed a noiseless cliild. 
It adso pleased the Honourable John Ruffin greatly 
that h6 should be an autijesitic, but red-haired, 
cherub, the perfect match of iiis angel sister. The 
Honourable John Ruffin had a very strong sense of 
the fitness of things, and he would not for the 
world have had it ruffled. 

Pollyooly was considerably surprised by his 
makings or rather trying to mjzke, a change in his 
diet.‘ At least once a week he woujd order in a 
cold roast chicken or a tbnguf from Messrs Sjjicrs 
& Pond, with whom, for son^e quite inexplicable 
reason, his credit was goq^} eat a scrap of it 
after his eggs at breakfast. 
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A 1 w »'3 he said, as fie laid down his knife and 
fork, is no use, Pollyoolv. In^vain I try to 
train myself to become a fine old' English gentleman/ 
one of th(j olden time. I cannot bring myself to 
devour tl^|ge solM^meat^ at breakfast. Do not 
let my appetite be weakened by^the sight of this 
severe dish again. Take it awayt and eut^it up at 
the hours tfl wliich it is Appropriate.” 

Pollyooly always thanked liim gratefully. She 
needed to ipend no mojicy at all on solid foods, only 
on the Lump’s milk. She found herself growing 
affluent in the midst of luxury. 

She contrived to See very little of Mrs Meeken. 
It was not oiJy that she disliked the scent with 
which the air round that old-tpne type of Englisfi 
womanliood was ladenf but also she shunned her 
because she brought back tliapamiul memory of her 
dark hour. Sometime^ Mr Gedgt-Tonikins passed 
her on (he stairs, drawing aside the skirt of his 
barrister’s robe, as. if he feared that it would be 
contaminated by brushing against . her. Tliat 
Pollyooly did not mind at all. She had never 
respected Mr Gedge-Tomkins. JBcsides she was 
quite sure that wctc Jlie deception to be practised 
again, fds the Lump’s sake she w'ould practise^ it 
again. . 

She had been cslabKshcd some ten days in her 
new home, when one hioming Mr Gedge-Tomkins 
and the Honourable Johrt* Ruffin came out of tlie- 
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doors of their respective chambers at the same 
moment, on thsir \vay«to the Law Courts. .They 
greeted one another aipicably enough, . though 
either enjoyed something of the contoaipt for 
the other of rtfl; ant for tixe butterfly of the 
butterfly for the » ant. ‘ Neither contempt was 
really well-grouijded, for there was more of the 
ant in the Honourable John, Ruffin and more of 
the butterfly in Mr Gedge-Tomkins than ■either 
of them dreamed. * ** • 

Tliey walked down the stairs in the dignified 
fashion their robes deipandod, talking, with the 
Englishman’s passionate interest, of the weather. 

J5ut as they were crossing the King’s Bench Walk 
Mr Gedge-Xomkins said, “ I see that you’ve kept 
on that dishonest plfttle girl as your laundress, in 
spite of the way she tricked us about her aunt’s 
death.” 4 

“ No ; she is my housekeeper — ray" resident 
housekeeper,” said the Honourable Jo(m Ruffin, 
coldly. 

“ Well, all I can say is, it’s putting a premium 
on dishonesty,” said Mr Gcdge-Toinkins, in a firmly 
moral tone. ■ » 

“,I am quite sure that Polly ooly is as Ironest as 
the day,” said the Honourable John Ruffin ; and 
his eyes sparkled. 

“ Well, on deception ^ then,” said JVir Gcdge- 
‘ Tomkins. 
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“ As lon{» as they do their work and do not rob 
him, af gentleman has no concern whatever with the 
morals oi his servants. leave that kind of thing 
to, the ntiddle cljasses,” sai& the Honourable John 
Rulfin, Itaaghtily.* ^ • 

“ The morals of our servants concern us very 
deeply,’’ ^said Mr Gcdge-Tomtcins, ponderouslyi, 
" And, mark my words, you'll liv ; regret having 
that child about — the deceitful little minx ! ” 

“ E^id<5ntly you have never come across a rcfJT 
minx, or yoxi wouldn’t call Pollyooly one. I hope 
ycfu’ll come across one very soon. She’d do you a 
world of good,” said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
amiably. 

“ That child will roj) you to a dead#certainty,” 
said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, with^lemn conviction. 

“ ’Well, if she does — not' that I believe for an 
instant, she will — I shall never know it. PoHyooly 
is very iptelligent,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, flippantly. '• “ At any rate, she is. not a per- 
petual torture to my* olfactory nerve. ' She doesn’t 
smell like an Indian village at Earl’s Court.” 

“ I attach far rjtore importanoe to honesty,” said 
Mr Gedge-Tomkins, «ven niore ponderously# 

“ I ho^e you’ve got it,” jaid the Honourable John 
RuffiA, in a tone of cpnsiderable doubt. Then he 
added warmly, “ Wljy, hang it all ! if Pollyooly 
hadn’t trie*d to keep her.litfle brother out of the 
workhouse by concealing tlie fact, that a black- 
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giiardly road-hog had hin over her unfortunate 
aunt, I should have ‘thought very poorly • of her 
indeed.” • * r 

“ Ah, you’re one o^ our unmOTal aristocracy,” 
said lyir Gedge-Tomkins, in a tpne of sad-iifdulgence. 
“ I’m a plain Englishman.” 

“ And' you’ve got a plain Englishwoman — a 
devilish plain. Englishwbman — for housekeeper. 
_So if you’re not happy, you ought to be,” said the 
Honourable John Ilufhn, in the tone of 6ne closing 
a discussion. •• 

But though he had so firmly deprecated llie 
retention of Pollyooly after her lack of openness, it 
i« to be doubted that Mrs Mecken brought true 
happiness to Mr Ge^e-Tonjkins. The impression, 
though he was n«, expert in the matter, that his 
rooms were not as clean as in the days of Pollyooly 
was growing stronger and .'stronger in h^s mind. 
Also he had not failed to perceive the a^oma which 
Mrs Meeken diffused into the “’ambient air of the 
King’s Bench Walk. The Honourable John Ruffin's 
reference to it had the effect of making his nostrils 
grow more sensitive to it ; and^he learned that it 
was HP lingering aroma loth ^to leave a haunt so 
proper to it as his blackening ch(imber§. Other 
matters also troubled liim at times ; but, ab'sorbed 
in his work, he could give thpm but little attention. 

It was a full ten dayg. after he had so solemnly 
warned the .Honourable John Ruffin against 
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Pollyooly that, one morning as she was on the -very 
point "of setting the rashers _ of ttie Honourable 
John Ruffin to grill, she Iveard a loud roaring from 
the chambers of* Mr Ged^e-Tomkins. It was a 
sound of ^ su^rising voliune; and she hastily 
opened the door of the Hbnourable John Ruffin’s 
chambers to discover what it meant, just in time 
to see Mrs Mceken souttle forth fjyiii the opposite 
doorway with all the appearance of a pauic-slriokcn, 
blit arftmatic, hen. • 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins stood, four-square and dread- 
f))}, in the doorway from yhich she had flattered. 
}lis large face was flushed, and his eyes glowc<l 
with a volcanic indignation. , 

“ Go ! ” he bcllowe^ in a terrilflc vpice. “ My 
w'cckly bill has gone up seven shiiliiigs 1 My rooms 
are filthy ! You have stolbn half my underlinen ! 
You have not only stolen my wliiskcy, but you 
have watered what you left — watered it — ^watered 
it ! Go ! ^nd neVer come near tlie place again.” 

“ I wants a week’-s wages instead 'of notice. I 
knows my rights,” cried Mrs Mceken, quavering, 
but shrill. ^ » 

“ Not a penny ! • Not a penny ! Go, .or I'll 
tlirow ^ou dojjvn the stays,” belowed Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins, wiUi a quitc^ extraordinary air of meaning 
what he said. ^ 

He was plainly past the cluvalrous stage, and Mrs 
Mceken did not wait. She shuffled down the stairs 
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as fast as her'feet could ^lop — there is no other word 
for their curidus action. As she went her voice 
rose in shrill lamentation : this was what she got 
for slaving her life out*for “ ha ’ujkin’ brilte ” . . 

never again 'as long as she liyed woulc^^e rescue 
a stranger from ‘‘ hartful ’uzzies ”... Oh, how 
mistaken she had been in e;srer reckoning Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins a gentleman. * • 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins stood in his doorway, Tjreath- 
ing heavily, his heart still sdre from hirf uilsatisfy- 
ing encounter ^th watered whiskey the night 
before. The lament ,o£ Mrs, Meekcn came * up 
fainter from tlie well of the staircase. An angelic 
smile wreathed the lips of Pollyooly who had been 
a grave spectator of the disjtressing scene. 

The eyes of Mr, Gedgc-Tomldns rested on her 
thoughtfully. His work must not be interrupted 
agaiif by watered whiskey,*; he shrank fyom the 
trouble of seeking a new laundress. . 

“ You .can come back at onde. Get my break- 
fast,” he said in the surly ‘tone of one who re- 
luctantly yields under the pressure of circumstances. 

Pollyooly’s heart leapt with jjpy at this sudden, 
unexpected doubling of her iscome. It was on the 
tip of her tongue to accept the pffer. ' But she 
checked herself, and gazed .at -Mr Gedge-Tbmkius 
with a cold eye. , 

“ I couldn’t come Tbacjk for less than* six shillings 
a week, sir,” ^he said firmly. ** It would take me 
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ever so long to get your rooms dean again after that 
dirty old woman. Besides, ypu said* I told lies.” 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins scowled, darkly at her. 
Without a* word he tiumed round, went back into 
his chambers, anJ slamm^ the door. • Pollyooly’s 
face fell at this* sudSen fortuneis sudden flight. 
But a quarter of an hour later his door opened again . 
and out he tame. . * . 

He walked across the landing and ^ said, heavily, 

“ I'll pay ybu six shillings a week. After all, with 
you I know the worst that is to be Ijnown, and you 
do not drink whiskey. Get my breakfast.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Pollyooly, with an angel 
smile ; and she dropped a curtsey. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SIEG9 

'POR aXvliile l>ie moved spoothly and ^affluently 
for PoUyooly in tlie chambers of the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. On liis suggestion, and with his 
aid, she opened an account ^th the P6st 'Ofiice; 
Savings Bank, and enjoyed tlie felicity of seeing the 
balance to her credit inoreasc eyery week. For his 
part, the Honourable John Ruffin was no less 
content : his bacon was grilled entirely to his liking 
his rooms were dusfless, and he had to hand an 
intelligent messenger who relieved him of many 
small, but ^resome, errands Mr Gcdge-Tomkins 
was cdntent : Ids weekly bills had shrunk ^o their 
natural size ; Ids whiskey was unwater^d save by 
his own firm hand. 

The discontented one watf Mr Montague Fitz- 
gerald. In tlie course of his predatory life in the 
jungle of tlie Mo’aey-lending Ad^ts he had grown 
well used to rebuffs ; but hediked them none the 
better for that. But that the Hqjtiouralile John 
Ruffin should have beOn tfie one to rebuff him, 
tilled him witli a resentment bitter beyond all 
words, 
a 
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It was a shock to his faith in humhn nature. 
He had always looked upon him as the fnodel client, 
a striking type of the great, body of the amiable 
whom a kindly Proyidence ha% provided to be the 
prey of shtfrks, the model •client who pays sixty 
per cent., not without a murmur indeed, not even 
without pressure, but pajrs it. It'w^s no wonder 
that he vras filled with an extraordintyy bitterness 
by this favourite client’s revolt against the specious, 
but iniquHous, bond with which he had tricked his 
inexperience. 

Besides this natural resentment at having been 
mistaken in liis client, Mr Montague Fitzgerald was 
very deeply wounded by the thought that he was 
going to lose forty per cent, of the^sixty he had been 
expecting. He could not act oi^ Jlie* Honourable 
John Ruffin’s suggestion, and'tak^the case to the 
High Court, because he yrould lose it in a fashion 
which would^ injure his lately injured business yet 
more. At one fell blow, and that from the hand of 
a favourite client, he had lost his faith In human 
nature and forty per cent. 

Mr Montague Fitzgerald forgot thfe stern business 
principles which ha^i hitlierta governed his, from 
a bu8ines8**point,ot view, ejcemplary career, and 
allowed 'himself to become a mere human being 
burning for revenge. 

His vengeance lay rea^y to his hand in the form 
most congenial to his spirit. He had.madc it Ixis 
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business to 'acquire an exact knowledge of the 
Honourable Jolm Ruffin’s position, a far more 
exact knowledge of it indeed than the Honourable 
John Ruffin had ever J)ossesscdiumsolf. * He knew 
to a penny the amount of the rOxford debts which 
tlie Honourable 'John Rufim was paying ofi by 
instalments ; besought them up with the inten- 
tion of making his life a 'bufden to him by setting 
the law at work to make him pay them forthwith. 

Thus it came about thah just beforl breakfast 
one morning, what time Pollyooly, her angel brow 
puckered by an anxious frown, was carefully 
grilling his bacon, the Honourable John Ruffin 
$tood on his heartlurug, lus brow puckered by a yet 
more anxious frown, reading a letter from the 
lawyer who did^e almost invariably dirty work 
of Mr Montague Fitzgerald, a letter threatening him 
with'‘the unpleasant proceqpes of the law, unless he 
paid forthwith the sum of seven hdn^ed and 
fifty-four poimds. 

Pollyooly gave the bacon • last, carefully-con- 
sidered turn, carefully drained the grease from each 
slice, put them Non a carefully, warmed dish, and 
carried it into the sitting-reoni. The face of the 
Honoiurable John Ruffin, usually so ctd'eless and 
serene, was set in a gloomy frown which filled her 
with surprise and a sympathetic uneasiness ; but 
it cleared somewhat at the sight of bacon ; and he 
come briskly to the table, sat down, and began to 
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eat it, while Pollyooly set about her re^lar morning 
task of Collecting the garments ,wth which, in the. 
course of selecting his apparel for the day, he had 
bestrewn the roonv* * 

He ate two slifrs*oJ baton ; then he said jn a 
gloomy voice, “ llie evil day is upon us, Poll}'oolv.” 

Yes, 6ir,J’ said Pollyoply, in a tone of respectful • 
sympathy. • * , 

'*-it,jnoved the Honourable John Rtiffin to un- 
bosom himself ; and * he went on ; “ Do you 

remember a rogue of the name of Montague Fitz- 
gorald who came to see me one morning ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. His h.air shone like his^hat, and he 
was very angry when he went away,” said Polly-, 
ooly, with a gentle smil<’ of pleased remembrance. 

“ He does shine, the greasy rfoiurer,” said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, with . vindictive con- 
viction. .“But I made&lum rather too angry by 
refusing to j)ay his confounded loan twice oA'er. 
He has bought up alTmiy Oxford debts, an<i is going 
to writ me for the whole? amount. You do not know 
what Oxford debts are, being, fortunately for your- 
self, of the sheltered, but overwhelming, female 
sex ; and you don^ know what VTitting is, ^ince 
you are a* happy English, child. But both are 
very unpleasant things. 1 was paying those 
debts comfo^bly, or ^rather uncomfortably, by 
instalments. You know .what instalments are, 
Pollyooly ? ” 
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Burial ’m^ney,” said Pollyooly, after a little 
thoughtful consideration. 

“ Instalments *are »the curse of the British 
Empire ; and whole 'amounts life worse,” said the 
Hopomable John Ruffin, inr a ^ tone t>f genuine 
feeling. ” Well; I can’t pay the whole amount at 
present, so wa niust stav^ off the evil day.” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ said Pollyboly. 

“ I must not be writted. That is the ‘first ♦‘"nl 
day to stave off. I must have tundl ^ime, 
Pollyooly, is a wonderful thing.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly.^ 

“ With time I can set about arranging to get 
the money to pay this abominable whole amount., 
I must, Pollyooly,* strain piy credit.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, moving towards the 
bedroom with on armful of assorted trousers. 

“'Have you ever reflected what a weakly thiiig 
credit is — ^how easily it is strained f” said tlie 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

“ No, sir,” said Pollyooly, pausing. 

“ It is a weakling indeed — alas, that it should be 
so ! ” said the Honourable John Ruffin, very sadly. 

Pollyooly said nothing ; e bu't she gazed, at him 
with ihe limpid, sympathetic ejfs of sorrowing 
angel. 

The Honourable John Ruffin paused, considering. 
Pollyooly carried the armful of trousers into the 
bedroom and restored them to their presses. 
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Wlicn she came back into the s^ng-roomj the 
Honourable John Ruffin said, “Well, you see, 
Pollyooly, the first thing <to do is to postpone the 
pain of being wrilted. Till I am writted the Law 
is poweriess — garftl;^6ed.« Therefore I proc]|um a 
state of siege. Do you know what a state of siege 
is, Pollyooly ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said PoUytfoly. 

It means that no stranger must be let into my 
roonis*bctween daybi*eak and after dark, when the 
King’s \vrit ceases to run. Fortunately the King’s 
writ is not a night-bird. .We ahall have to shut 
ourselves in.” ^ 

“ Do you mean all day, sir ? ” said Pollyooly, 
knitting her brow. 

“ I fear so,” said the Honowaable John Ruffin. 
“ From daybreak till after dark.” 

“ BuJ how am I to get Mr Gedge-Tofhkins* 
breakfast^ ” said Pollyooly, anxiously. 

“ That’s, a difficulty,” said the Honoui:able John 
Ruffin, frowning. Then he said cheerfully : “How- 
ever, it’s no good meeting trouble half-way, when 
the time comes we shall find a plSm. You and the 
Lump can alwayS steal out early in the meming, 
take up* youi; abode in, the chambers of ‘Mr 
Gedgef-Tomkins, and rettim after the King’s 
writ has ce^ised its^ baneful activity for the 
day, and stopped running. I can get my own 
breakfast.” 
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“ But you' cook your bacon, sir,” said 
Pollyooly, in a 'tone of dismayed conviction.. 

” I must be content jvith cold ham,” . said the 
Honourable John Rufihi, sadly. • “ I think I could 
boil i^y eggs.” 

“ I think you’d boil them hard, sir,” said 
Pollyooly, doubtful. 

“ There’s no, saying. I might get info it,” said 
the Honourable John RulSn, hopefully. 

Pollyooly shook her head sadly ; '' and her 
face showed no hopefulness at all as she carried 
the other garments she had collected into •Iris 
bedroom. 

, For the next half hour, and for the next few 
days, whey, she happened to think of the danger 
which threatened, the quiet peace of their Uttlc 
household, Pollyooly w’ore a grave air. The 
Honourable John Ruffin ou/the other hand, whon. 
that danger chiefly concerned, sl^owed himself 
enlirely serene. He was even chperful. lie 
talked freely and frequently -of the slow approach 
of the besiegers, with the impersonal interest of 
one regarding tKb evil fortune of an acquaintance. 

On ^he morning on which he teckoned th^t the 
lawyer of Mr Montague .Fitzgerald, ^aving^received 
no answer to his demand for the sum ot £754, 
would set the law in motion by issuing a writ, he 
proclaimed the state “of siege'l 

Tlien he said, “ The object, Mrs Bride, of this 
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state of siege in which w6 are now living, is- to 
prevent the common bailiff from presenting me 
with a blue document purporting to come from 
his Gracious Majesty the Kitag, but really coming 
from a ibost unpkf^ani little greasy shark in 
Bloomsbury.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollypoly, graVejy. 

“ Well, I’m relying yery much on you to prevent 
'*« 4 ;^m’on bailiff from entering my presence. Do 
yoxilStbw what a common bailiff is like ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

‘^Well, a common bailiff, is a very respectable 
man, with a quite inconsistently red nose. He 
wears either a black frock coat of anaent fashion,, 
or a morning coat of the same> shape asi>I wear at 
the Courts. But whether he wf ig:s d frock coat or 
a morning coat, the e^ows of thfit coat are shiny, 
and in places it will be^reen.” 

He looked at Pollyooly to see whether she 
was graspiqg these'* important details, and found 
her regarding him with an air of "grave and 
concentrated attention. 

He gathered that she was grasping tliem, and 
went on, “ His trohsess are nearly sure to bei)f tlie 
hue which colourists describe as pepper and salt — 
dark speckled trousers, Mrs Bride. His cravat 
will be a flat, black plaster, slightly greenish ; and 
he will wear’a bowler fiat._ Db you tliink you will 
know one when you see him ? ” 
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“ Qh, yes, 'sir,” said ‘ Pollyooly, with assured 
conviction. * , 

“ Well then, you Ifeep the Oak always shut ; and 
when any one knocks on it, you go to it gently, and 
peep at them through the slit, of the letter-box. 
Wnen you see a common bailiff on the landing, you 
leave him ther^ If I’m at home you tell me ; 
and if I’m not at home, and h# waits forhae on the 
landing, you hang a towel out of my bedroonj^ 
window, and, like Orion, I slope slowly t(f Ihe-Wc^st 
and remain there till the shades of night have fallen 
fast, and the King’s \^t has ceased its baneful 
activity for the day. Do you understand ? ” 

Yes, sir — quite,” said Pollyooly, with assurance. 

“ Well, it’s a considerable burden to lay on such 
little shoulders,*’ 8§i^ tlie Honourable Jolm Rulfin, 
witli a sigh. “ BuJ if my furniture were seized and 
I wera hauled away to th^* darkest dungeons of 
Holloway, I don’t know v/nat I could db for you 
and the Lump.” 

“ I don’t fnind, sir. I shall like doing it,” said 
Pollyooly, quickly; and she smiled a ravishing 
smile. ^ 

The Jlonourable John Ruffin sighed again ; “ I 
can’.t fly with you and^the Lump, for Phaven’t 
the money at the moment,” he said. “ Besides, 
tliere’s my work. But I do hope it will be another 
lesson to me not to bd swindlM so easily. I doubt 
if I had a hundred pounds worth of goods for that 
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seven hundred and fifty.” ' Then he smiled, and 
added jheerfully, “ But let me no'; idly repine. 
I grow wiser and wiser.” 

After that day as soon as the bacon of the 
Honourable John' Ruffin had been grilled, PoUy- 
ooly and the l3ump“ betook themselves to the 
chambers of Mr Gedge-Tomkins that she njight be 
fre'e to cook his breakfast. 

..^^At last the besiegers, or to be exact, the besieger, 
cams' at half-past ten .in the morning. Pollyooly 
and the Lump were in Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ 
chauibers, when she heard a knocking at the 
Honourable John 'Ruffin’s door. She peeped 
through Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ letter-boi, and there, 
knocking steadily away, stood .a respectable, but 
red-nosed, man in a greehish-bla’ck morning coat, a 
high, but dirty collar, ^ greenish-black plaster of a 
tie, and a dingy, flat-,opped bowler hat. After 
the Honbiuable John Ruffin’s admirable descrip- 
tion of the 'Species, Pollyooly recognised him at a 
glance as the common bailiff. 

He was plainly unused to working in the Temple, 
or he would not have gone on rapping so hopefully 
on the Honoiirablc J 9 hn Ruffin’s oak, for ^yhen 
once the unknockered oak is * sported ’ {Anglicf, 
shut) it means that the occupant of the chambers 
is literally, or figuratively, out. The besieger 
could not have known this, for he remained 
a quarter of an hour, rapping patiently, at 
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three-minute intervals, ■ on Ihe Honourable John 
Ruffin’s oak. ^ 

Then he came^ and, knocked at Mr Gedge- 
Torakins’ door. Poll}iooly opened it. , 

“ Mr Ruffin in ? ” he s^d, jerking a dirity thumb 
towards the door opposite. * 

Pollyqply had not heard the Honourable John 
Ruffin start for* the Law Courts, and he might nbt 
have done so.‘ This ignorance served her well, 
for she had been brought up ja very truihful-ehllcrr* 
and with exact accuracy she said, “ I don’t knov/. 

1 haven’t see him go in or out since yesterday 
morning.” 

^ “ What’s hb like to look at ? ” said the respect- 
able, but jed-nosed, man gloomily. 

Pollyooly knitted her bA)w, as iC m an earnest 
effort to remember ; then sh^ said, ” Well, he looks 
very nice ift his wig.” j 

“ What coloured eyes ’as ’e got ? ” said'tlie red- 
faced man. 

“ They* might be brown, pnd again they might 
not,” said Pollyooly, after a little thought. 

As a matter of fact, tlie eyes of the Honourable 
John Ruffin are a vesy fine .grey. But Pollyooly 
wa^ resolved with an equal firmness neither to 
impart any informatidn nor to depart from the 
truth. 

“ A fat lot you Wds learti at school,” said the 
red-nosed man with some heat. 
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“ Tliey didn’t teach us those sort o| things,” said 
Follyooly, simply. 

“ What, time does ’c come ’ome ? ’’ said the red- 
nosed man. 

“ Late ht night,” ^aid Bollyooly, truthfully, 

The respectable, bul red-nosed, man gazed at her 
gloomily for a minute, ijien he t'unied on iiis heel 
and went sfowly down^lhtf stairs. , 

PoUyooly ran to Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ sitting-room 
window anS watched him leave the building and 
tlie Inner Temple. She thought it well to let the 
Honourable John Ruffin know at once that the 
tardy besieger had at last come, and, taking the 
Lump, she went across to the Law Courts, induced 
the door-keeper of the f ourt Np. IV., inwhich he 
was at work, to summon him f(jrth, and informed 
him of the danger. \IIe thanked her, and bade 
her be repdy to signal wiim at a quarter pasHoiu*, 
if the red-faced man was waiting to pounce on 
him. He went baCk into the Court; and, after 
finishing her work in Mr Gedge-Tomkins’’ chambers, 
she took the Lump to the gardens on the Thames 
Embankment, and let him play thWe for the rest 
of the morning. 

When ^e retprned to tlje Temple at half-past 
one, there, knocking patiently on the Honourable 
John Rufim’s oak, stood the red-faced man. 

“ ’As ’e come in ? ” te said gloomily. 

‘‘ I haven’t seen him come in,” said PoUyooly, 
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coldly, bufw^th literal accuracy; and she and the 
Lump went into Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ chambers. 

PoUyooly was in a qujmdary. Both their diimer 
and her money were in the chambers of the Honom’- 
able John Ruffin ; and the r^d-nosed man stood, 
an insuperable and patiently knocking barrier 
between. 

She watched him through the lett&-box of Mr 
Gedge-Tomkins with growing impatience, lie 
seemed to her to be a creature of the fhost painful 
persistence, for he stood there, rapping at intervals, 
for nearly twenty , minutes ; and the Lump, 
usually the most placid of children, was pulling at 
,her frock, and protesting that he was hungry in an 
uncommonly quemlous tone. 

PoUyooly ‘ wa;s „ debating in her active mind 
whether she shpuld sally Jforth with him to the 
Honourable John Ruffin’/ greengrocer in Fetter 
Lane and try to procure food on credit, when, to 
her great reUef, the exasperated besieger bestowed 
three violent kicks on the Honourable John 
Ruffin’s quite unoffending oak, and went heavily 
down the stall's. She was quick in getting the 
Lump into th>ir own quarters* and to his. dinner. 
SJie resolved to have the materials for That meal 
in Mr Gedge-Tomkins chambers for tlie future. 

At three o’clock the besieger returned and 
knocked for a quaftcr of in hour, tKen once more 
he went aw(iy. I’oUyooly took up her station at 
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the window of the sitting-room and k^t her patient 

watch, while the Lump cither .played peacefully 

about the -floor, or sat in 'her lap, and, deaf to 

her remomstrances! sucked liis thumb. At four 
• * 

o’clock thfe unwearying besieger came slouching 
gloomily back. Pollyooly ran for the signal towel 
and hung it out of the wjndow. 

At a quarter-past iouf the Hcqourable John 
RulTm appeared at the mouth of .the archway 
opposite, approaching* his home warily. At the 
sight of the signal he paused, then came swiftly 
aerdss the broad space to tlin pavement below the 
window. 

“ Where is he ? ” he said, hardly raising hia 
clear, carrying voice. , 

“ On the landing,” said Pollygoly. ’ 

“ Then please dropVne down my hat and stick, 
my anggl watcher,” t^s-id the Honourable vlohn 
RuiTm. 

Pollyooly. made haste to drop them Qpt of the 
window. He caught them deftly, slipped off his 
wig and gown, went to the porter’s lodge, left them 
there, and walked briskly out of tne Tudor Street 
entrance. As he* was passing out of sight, he 
waved a ^assur^pg hand to^his faithful sentinel.* 
At half-past four the red-nosed besieger, who 
had been waiting in a sinister silence, began to 
knock on the oak. At* five and twenty minutes to 
five he was knocking firmly ; at tw'enty minutes to 
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five he was ]pnocking wildly ; at a quarter to five 
he seemed to have lost his temper, for he was 
interspersing violent blows on the oak with even 
more violent kicks. At five" piinutes* to five he 
weqt away. PoUyooly-thoujght that th^y had done 
with him until the mon’ow. She wronged his 
indefatigable soul ; he was back again and hamrucr- 
ing away at seven o’clo'ck find again at eight. He 
may have returned later, just before the King’s 
writ had ceased running its baneful course for the 
day ; but PoUyooly was sleeping the sound sleep 
of the young and just, and she did not hear hhn. 

The next morning the besieger arrived betimes, 
o PoUyooly had cleaned both sets of rooms and was. 
back cooking the .'Honourable John Ruffin’s break- 
fast, when she recognised his heavy footfall on the 
stairs. ^ 

She was not dismayeci at first. Mr Gcdge- 
Tomkins worked at his briefs from seven to nine 
and then breakfasted. It wAs now only half-past 
eight. PoUyooly had grasped the fact that the 
patience of the besieger became exhausted in less 
than half an hour. She had forgotten, if indeed 
she had ever known, the stimulating effect of the 
sense of smell. He knocked ; and then he was 
quiet for a while. Then the trained ollactoVy nerve 
of his red, but sleuth-hound, nose corned the smell 
of grilUng bacon to his .astute brain ; and he leapt 
to the concliuion that the chambers were not empty. 
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He began to knock. Pollyooly was biTiopes that 
he would soon tire and go away. Sbe carried in 
the Honourable John Ruffiit’s breakfast ; and the 
knocking still went *<>“• At tf quarter to nine she 
went to tile Honourable .hohn Ruffin with a, dis- 
tressed air, and asked liim what she shoffid do 
about Mr G^dge-Tomkina’ breakfasts * 

“ Mr Gedge-Tomkins is* one of those splendid 
Spartan fellows who will rejoice to go into court 
breakfastless,” said thfe Honourable John Ruffin, 
with calm cheerfulness. 

“ He’ll be very jingry with me, and he does 
make such a noise when he’s angry,” sajd Pollyooly, 
. with a somewhat plaintive dismay. 

” We can’t have that,”, said tlife Honourable John 
Ruffin, quickly ; and l^e knitted ids brow and tried 
to think out a plan. 

He could, think of none. All those that Ids 
fertile mind, conceived were unfeasible or quite 
extravagant.* It wa’s impossible in thq..time, or 
Avith the means at his disposal, a small hammer, a 
corkscrew, and the poker, to mok^ a sufficiently 
large opening in the wall between the two sets of 
chamba:a Jto admit Hie passage of Pollyooly. • 

Then Pollyooly said, “ Please, sir, if 1 stood close 
against your oak, and you had the front door nearly 
shut, when I opened the oak you could shut it quite 
before he got in. I’m very narrow.” 

” You have not only the face of an fmgcl, but the 
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brain of a 'first-class strategist. For a child of 
twelve you are a marvel, Mrs Bride. But do not — 
oh, do not let it 4ead you to Socialism/’ said the 
Honourable John with warm admiration; 

and he rose briskly. * ^ > 

The besieger was now taking a rest from his 
labour at the^oak; and through the slit of tlie 
letter-box PoUyooly saw him leaning against the 
bannisters. She flattened herself against the oak, 
and the Honourable John Ruflln nearly closed the 
inner door. 

“ Ready,” he said. 

The oak flew open; like a jack-in-the-box, 
PoUyooly sprang out on to tlie landing, and the 
Honourable John Ruifln shut the inner door witli a 
snap. f 

The besieger opened his mouth and started 
forward ; “ ’Ere ? Where ? What ? ” he 

stuttered. 

PoUyooly darted past him into • Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins’ door, which she' had left just unshut 
against emergency, and slammed it behind her. 

The besieger, in a veritable fury, feU upon the 
knocker on the Honourable John Ruffin’s inner 
door, and pUed it with ja wiU. 

It made a grand noise ; never before in' his life 
had he had such a thoroughly satisfying time witli 
a knocker. The landing and the staircase rever- 
berated the filling sound. But it did not open the 
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door. It did, however, beem to interfere with the 
work of Mr Gedge-Tomkins. He rushed down his. 
passage, bounced on to th^ landing, and suddenly 
bellowed ihto the Absorbed jjtesieger’s happy ear : 

“ \Vliat* on earth ar^ yoti doing ? What are you 
making this infernal row for ? ” 

.The besjpger sprang .lightly into the air. Mr' 
Gedge-Tomkins was « fine, upsttvnding, broad- 
chcsLcd man : and his bellow was of about the same 
sound and volume as the trumpeting of a well- 
grown bull elephant. As the besieger landed on 
his* feet, he howle^ with same spirit : “ What’s 

it got to do with you ? I am doing my dooty.” 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins presented to him a fist of the 
size of a small leg of lamb ; held it firmly a few 
inches from his eye§ that he .might thoroughly 
inspect it ; then he bellowed : “.Do you see what 
tills is ?. Be off, or l’ll«do a little knocking on my 
own account I ” 

The besieger gaz4d earnestly for ten seconds at 
that able fist, and retired, or, to be exact, skipped 
half-way down the first flight of stairs. 

There he stopped, and glaring up at the majestic 
presence,above him, cried, “'Hi’m a horficernif the 
lor. Hi’m servin’ a writ on this ’ere Mr Ruffm.” 
And he brandished a blue document at Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins. 

“ Serve it I Serve il I . But you be as quiet as a 
mouse about it — ^as quiet as a mouse— or I’ll push 
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it down yourlthroat,” bellowed Mr Gedge-Tomkins ; 
and he went back into iiis chambers with 'a fine, 
majestic air, and slamm'ed the door. 

The besieger wiped*Jiis brow >vith a flirty blue 
pocket-handkerchief, then sfole gingerly up the 
stairs, and leaning against the banisters, resumed 
his watch, panting softly. ‘ His mornjng nerves, 
of the kind which so frequently accompany a red 
nose, were all' to pieces. He was shaken to the 
deptlis of his being. 

PoUyooly cooked Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ breakfast 
with uncommon care — she had. suddenly begun to 
respect him. . 

f I£therto she had rather despised him. His 
refusal, dn hearing of tlie death of her Aunt 
Hannah, to let her ’retain the, post of housekeeper, 
the duties of which she had discharged with sc 
thorough an efficiency, on the ground tlj^at she had 
deceived him, had not only ruffled her sedsibilities 
but also given her a very poor opinion of Mr 
Gedge-Tomkins’ intelligence: The ^ternative to 
herself he had ^hosen was to any intelligent eye 
utterly unworthy to be the housekeeper of even a 
tramp.* • 

Accordingly she had regarded Mr<Gedge-Tomkins 
as merely a taciturn, earnest, hard-working bar- 
rister, wholly imworffiy any^wuine admiration or 
esteem, not at all the kind of man to whom one 
eould attach oneself. His sudden, terrific exolosinu 
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in the part of a man of Viclence raised him im- 
measurably in her estimation.. For the first time 
he took her girlish fancy ; und she grilled bis bacon 
with some of the loving careeshe was used to devote 
to that df the Hongurable John Ruffin. 

Mr Gedge-Tomkiiw ate that bacon more slowly 
and thoughtfully than;, usual. ' Af^ the end of it; 
when she brought l\jm his eggs, he said with a 
judicial air and in a judicial tone : . 

“ I thiiilc that in — er — cr more favourable cir- 
cumstances you might be trained to be a cook of 
some merit.” , 

“ Yes, sir,” said^rollyooly. 

She was pleased by the compliment, and weijt 
on with her work in a complacent fram^ of mind. 
But her troubles were by no ipeans* over ; for his 
little altercation with Mr Gedgp-Tomkins seemed 
to have braced all thg dogged Englishmandn the 
rod-nosed *be8icger to the highcht pitch; and he 
had apparently matdc up his mind to stay the day. 

At half-past eleven he still leaned against 
Ihe banisters, an air of cold resolution on 
his square face ; and Pollyooly’ began to grow 
anxious about the Lump; She was suie that 
the Honourable John Ruffin would look after 
him— not that he needed much looking after. 
But his dinner-hour was approaching; he would 
not fail to* make firmly known that it was 
his dinner-hour: and her instinej: warned her 
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that her kifid-hearted employer would give him 
indigestible things to eat, and then have him 
ill on his hands all thcf afternoon. She cudgelled 
and cudgelled her brains for some method of getting 
back into her own quarters without letting in the 
besieger on her heels ; but sl'ie could find none. 

Even* her nflitural serepity could not stand the 
strain of her 4jre imaginings^; and by a quarter to 
one she had worked herself into a fever of anxiety. 
Then a happy idea came to her. She ran up to 
the attic above Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ sitting-room, 
opened the window and looked out. 

The window of her’ own attic was fifteen feet 
away, and ■ pen. The slope of the roof was not 
very steep ; also, if she did slip, there was a broad 
gutter; and she ^bought it looked strong. She 
took off her shoes, slipped out of the window, and 
tested the grip of her feetoOn tlie tiles, per feet 
gripped them firmly ; for the course of time had 
worn aw.ay their original seventeenth-century 
smoothness, and many little tufts of lichen helped 
to hold the sole. She began to crawl, firmly, in a 
course slanting sliglxtly upwards, to a point above 
hor own window. 

Of course, a policeman on the farther “pavement 
of the King’s Bench Walk, having nothing else to 
do, espied her in her perilous transit, and with all the 
intelligence of his force .and race, shouted at her. 
Follyooly had perfect nerves ; but it was just as 
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well at the moment that she did nof hear him, 
though, indeed, she was not thinking at all of the 
danger, but bnly of getting 'as quickly as possible 
to the Lump, who taight cv^ now be devouring 
indigestible things. 

The policeman’s shouts quickly gathered together 
a little crowd ; and the. Honourably John* Ruffin 
at his window could nat for the life pf him under- 
stand at 'what they were pointing in* such excile- 
ment, or why some of them danced up and down 
in such a curious and apparently aimless fashion. 

POllyooly arrived presently at a point four feet 
above tlie dormer window of her attic, and slid 
quickly down on to its little roof. She sat astride 
it for a moment, and took a brief and calm survey 
of the Temple. She observed tjje anxious crowd 
of watchers, still excited and gesticulating, and 
waved h§r hand to it. R'hcn she slipped over the 
edge of the roof, on to the window ledge, and into 
tire window. 

The Honourable John Ruffin was still wondcriiig 
at the little burst of cheers from the crowd which 
greeted the safe conclusion of her perilous transit, 
when Pollyooly entered Ids sitting-room, to find the 
Lump with a la^e slice of the uncommonly rieh 
and indigestible cake, with which tlie Honourable 
John Rufiin was wont to regale Ids friends at 
afternoon tea, haU-eateh iq his hand. 

“ Where on earth have you come from ? ” 
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cried the 'Honourable John Ruffin in extreme 
astonishment. ^ 

“ I crawled alang tne roof, and in through the 
window of our bedroom, sir,” said Pollyooly, firmly 
removing the slice of cake from the reluctant hand 
of the Lump. 

“ But it’s A sloping roof ! ” cried the Honour- 
able John Ruffin yet more loudly. 

“ Yes, sir.' It docs slope,” said Pollyooly, look- 
ing surprised at his vehemence. 

The Honourable John Ruffin said no more at the 
moment. He ran out of the room, and rushed up 
the stairs to the attic, and looked out of the 
window. 

He came down^ with his face somewhat pale, and 
said in a scared,, tone, ” Never, on any account, 
crawl along that roof again. I forbid it absol- 
utely. I’d rather be writted ten times over tlian 
that you should do such a dangerous tiling.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly meekly, but she looked 
a little puzzled by his vehemence. 

“ What on earth did you do it for ? ” he said 
in an easier tone. 

“ I thought that tlie Lump would bother you, 
sir, and you wouldn’t know wh%t to give him for 
dinner,” said Pollyooly. 

*‘ You thought the Lump would bother me and 
1 shouldn’t know^ what t&) give him for dinner I 
So you crawl along a sloping roof, sixty feet from 
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the ground to get to us ! ” cried the Honourable 
John Ruffin in a tone of stupefaction. 

“ He might have had indigestion^” said Pollyooly. 

The Honourable John Ruf% raised both hands 
towards tli6 ceiling, and cried loudly, “ I tell you, 
Pollyooly, that the female sex is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena that crawl about the 
earth 1 ” * 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly in amiable assent. 

She did nof resent the doubtful tribute to her sex ; 
she did not understand it. That did not matter ; 
oftert she did not understand tlie Honourable John 
Ruffin. None the less she did not doubt that he 
was right. She took the eager Lump'up to their 
attic to give liim his dinner. 

She had barely reached their /ittic when there 
came the tx’ainp of many feet on the staircase. The 
policemaii, in a rapture aJt having somet&ng to do, 
was coming to express Ids disapproval of Pollyooly’s 
startling activity ; aaid many of tlie crowd came 
with him. He knocked ; and the door was not 
opened to him. He had a short talk with the red- 
nosed besieger ; then, apprised of tlie delicacy of 
the situation, he went away. ’ 

The red*nosed, man did not. An hour after 
lunch the Honourable John Ruffin grew tired of his 
own society, and fetched Pollyooly and the Lump 
down from their attic dhd .toldHhem stories, gave 
them tea. and thep told them more stories. He 
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drew a keen pleasure from changing the grave 
and serious expression which, for the most part, 
rested on Polly ooly’s angel face to a natural, care- 
less, childlike gleefulfiess. 

At six o’clock the ffed-nosed watcher on the 
tlircshold could no longer withstand tlie demands 
of his sd long unslaked gullet, unslaked, that is, by 
anything more alluring thaR the water that flowed 
from the tap on the ground floor. With that thin 
beverage he had washed down the lunch of bread 
and cheese he had brought so snug and warm in 
the tail-pocket of his morning coat. He hCard 
the summoping, clear caU of the beer ; and he 
■went. 

The Honourable ‘John Ruffin escaped swiftly but 
discreetly. PoUycoly scouted ahead of him, as far 
as Middle Temple Lane. It was empty ; and he 
hurried down it to breathe with relief^ the free air 
of the Thames Embankment. He did not return 
till the King’s writ had gone to it’s well-earned 
rest. 

At eight o’clock the next morning the red-nosed 
besieger was at liis post, teeming with dogged 
resolution. But Polly ooly was careless, of him ; 
thh Honourable John Ruflm now understood the 
diet of the Lump : she had explained it to him 
fully and at length. As soon as she had cooked liis 
bacon, she made h^r jack-in-the-box exit from liis 
chambers into those of Mr Gedge-Tomldns ; and 
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the red-nosed watcher observed her passage in 
silence but with a very gloomy eye. 

When she carried in his ’breakfast, Mr Gedge- 
Tonikius broke from his usjjal taciturnity, and 
asked her ’how the yege was progressing. Since 
his manly explosion of the morning before *had 
disposed her to regard, him with ^the kindliest 
favour, Poflyooly wa^ affably open with him. 
She told him of the red-nosed besieger’s dogged 
pertinacity, and how she had had to crawl along 
the roof from his attic to her own to get back to 
the Lump. 

You’re not going to do that again to-day ? ” 
said Mr Gedge-Tonikins sharply. 

N”), sir. Mr Ruffin is going to look »fter the 
Lum’ — Roger, sir, and give hinj the" right things 
to eat.” 

” Tlie offshoots of ths aristocracy are the curse 
of the professions,” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins with 
stern precision. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he pay liis debts 
instead of looking after young children, an avoca- 
tion for wliich he is entirely unqualified ? ” 

” The Lump doesn’t want much* looking after, 
sir,” said PoUyoolyin a tone bf apology. , 

” I do rfdt lik^tliat red-nosed fellow. I believe 
he drinks,” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins thoughtfully, 
with a gloomy frown. 

“ I shouldn’t wondeit sir,” sdid PoUyooly. 

“ When you’re ready to go back to Mr Ruffin’s 
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chambers, lei me know. I will manage it for you,” 
said Rlr Gedge-Tomkins.'n a tone of gloomy hienace 
which boded ill to the dogged Englishman. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Pollyboly joyfhlly. 

At .ten o’clock ihe had finished her work in his 
rooms, and Mr Gedge-Tomkins had finished liis 
morning pipe, and was ready’for the Courts. 

He went to ihe window and shouted, ” Ruffin ! 
Ruffin 1 ” 

t 

The Honourable John Ruffin put liis head out of 
his window. 

“ If you’ll stand at your door and be ready 
to let Mary ^ Bride in, I think I can clear the 
dipsomaniac fellow off the landing,” said Mr 
Gedge-TAnkins. 

“ Thank you — ^thank you very much,” said the 
Ilonoiu'able.. John ^Ruffin. 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins put on his wig andjgown, and, 
followed by Pollyooly, went to lus front door, flung 
it violently open, bounded heavily out on to the 
landing, and bellowed at the besieger : “ What 
are you loafing ..about on my half of the landing ? 
1 won’t have it 1 Do you hear, you bottle-nosed 
ruffiaip? I won’t have it 1 ” 

The morning nerves of the red-fared mc&i jumped 
all ways at the shock, he bolted half-way down the 
ffight of stairs, then turned to expostulate. 

“ You’re on my l^lf of th^ staircase now ! Get 
ofi it I ” bellowed Mr Gedge-Tomldns ; and Polly* 
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ooly passed quickly behind him into thtf Honourable 
John Beilin's chambers. | 

The red-riosed, but dogged, Englishman uttered 
a short howl of grief at the^«ight ; then he said : 
“ Which IS your ’alf.guv’nor ? ” 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins came down the staircase, 
his majestic presence- nearly filling it. What’s* 
that to you, my mai\? ” he bellow,ed. “ Do you 
think I’m going to spend my day answering 
the questions of every idle loafer in London ? ” 
The red-nosed man shuffled down the stairs 
before the majestic advance. There was nothing 
else to do. In a tweed suit Mr Gedge-Tomkins 
filled most of the wide staircase ; in his gown ha 
filled all of it. The besieger did.not go up«the stairs 
till Mr Gedge-Tomkins’ majestic form had dis- 
appeared through the archway on the further side 
of the King’s Bench .Walk. He was to(r busy 
shaking his fist at that spreading back, and re- 
lieving his overburdened heart of the sentiments 
wliich oppressed it. • 

He returned to his post more dogged than ever ; 
and thanks to the kindly offices of the vengeful 
Mrs Meeken, whd for a smMl, gin-procuring, con- 
sideratiod, brought him beer in a jug, he was able 
to prolong his watch to the 'very hour at which the 
King’s writ ceased to run. 

But the Honourable John l^ufHn and his house- 
hold, entertaining one^another in simple pastimes. 
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were heedless of him. Both Pollyooly and the 
Lump came to considoj- a state of siege the most 
fortunate condition of life. 

The next morning *Hiere was* no red-ripsed man. 
He bad not appeared &t t^ o’clock. But the 
Honourable John Ruffin was not to be lured 
carelessly inter the open. 

“ Will you go on a scouting expedition, Polly- 
ooly ? ” he 64id. 

Pollyooly opened her beautiful blue eyes in a 
mute question. 

“Will you go and 'hunt the. Temple carcfiilly, 
and a little of Fleet Street, and see that the besieger 
is n,ot lurking about ? I’ll mind the Lump— a girl 
scout should .travel unhampered.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly eagerly ; and she 
went quickly fortli. 

Now the absence of the red-nosed wfvtcher on the 
threshold was brought about by the fact that the 
night before he had found awmting him in his little 
Poplar home an imperative summons to visit Mr 
Montague Fitzgerald at his private flat in Mount 
Street at nine o’clock that morning. He had made 
haste to obey the summons because Mr Mc’ntague 
Fitzgerald added much, by his tips, to ‘the salary 
wliich he received for plaguing his fellow-creatures 
by the faithful discharge of the function of bailiff. 

He found the '^inoneylfender grossly break- 
fasting on liver and bacoh horribly fried in the 
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came pan ; and the moneylender ‘greeted him 
with d black scowl, fof he could not brook 
the Law’s delay when he was* on the right side 
of it. 

“ Why hasn’t tho^it been served on that^ellow 
Ruffin, my man ? ” he said sharply. “ Are you 
going to , take a moi^h about it? I* got yoii 
appointed to the job, though it's .off your usual 
beat, becai|se I thought I could rely on you to be 
smart about it.” 

“ There’s no gettin’ at ’im to serve it,” said the 
do'gged one doggedly. 

” No getting at him ? Nonsense.l A careless 
young ass like that I ” cried Mr Montague Fita- 
gerald contemptuously. 

The long pent-up .emotion of the faithful bailiff 
burst forth in an eloquently passionatf, but husky, 
denunciation of the « Honourable John Ruffin, 
Polly ooly„. and Mr Gedge-Tomkins. In a hoarse, 
but rasping, tone he related how they had so far 
foiled him. 

Mr Montague Fitzgerald heard him to the end 
with close attention; then, frowning darkly, he 
said in ji sinister tone, “ Tbe thiiig for you to do, 
my man,*is to pounce — ^pounce.” 

” But ’ow, guvner ? ” said the sorrowful 
bailiff. 

” I’ll show you. Ifll put you on to him,” said 
Mr Montague Fitzgerald with heartening con> 
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fidence. “‘Your not going to the Temple thi? 
morning will put him) off his guard. VVe shall 
catch him at once.* It’s a dead snip.” 

“ Right 0, guvner,»> said the* bailiff hopefully. 

Mr, Montague FitzgcraW h^ded him over to hi? 
man, with instructions that he was to have beer, 
and oncfe more^ddrcssed hhiffsclf grossly, to his liver 
and bacon. After his breakfast he smoked much 
of a large, thick, black cigar ; and th^, his heart 
aglow at the prospect of not only himself worsting 
the man who had not paid him sixty per cent., but 
also of witnessing his discomfiture, he drove to 'the 
Law Courts. with the bailiff. He had reckoned 
without Pollyooly. 

Pollyobly came forth from the chambers of the 
Honourable John Ruffin fully alive to the serious- 
ness of the. mission with which sfie was charged. 
None ‘the less, after a while, she coujd not help 
feeling that it was one of the most interesting and 
amusing games of hide-and-seek she had ever 
played. She peeped round ’corners before turning 
them ; she ran swiftly through archways and out 
of passages in hope to surprise the enemy slinking 
out oP sight. She foimd no retf-nosed mfin or, to 
be* exact, no red-nosed man 8h» sougfit, in the 
Temple ; and Fleet Street was also free from him. 
She slipped across tlm road and peeredinto the great 
hall of the Law courts. fThere stood the red- 
nosed besieser : and beside ||iim shone Mr Montasruc 
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Fitzgerald. They were on the look-oht for a tall 
figure id wig and gown, n^tit for a slip of a child - 
in a blue frock ; and their eager, expectant eyes 
missed her. She rdn quicklj» back to the Temple 
with her information. 

The Honourable John Ruffin sang a cheerful 
little song as he put o^ra morning coat artd a silk ‘ 
hat ; tlien he said 4 “ I’m going, PoUyooly, 

in search of an uncle — a rich uncle. 1 must 
have a rich uncle somewhere ; and I will 
find him ; for I feel that this siege is wearing 
you* out, that you ore on the way to a nervous 
breakdown.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind it at all, sir,” said PoUyool^ik 
cheerfully. “ I like it.” 

“ So much excitement is bad lor one so young,” 
he said sententiously ; end he depart^ gaily by 
the Tudor Street entrance. 

Polly ooly put their dinner into Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins’ kitchen, ‘and took the Lump to the 
Embankment Gardens* for fresh air and exercise. 
It was as well that she had taken precautions ; for 
on her return she found the red-nosed man at his 
post. With an air of contemptuous dignity, 
PoUyooly led tha Lump past him into Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins* chambers. 

The red-nosed besieger gazed at the closed door 
with a bitter scowl. He had waited for an hour 
and a half in the Law |[lourts with a. moneylender 
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who as he wdxed more and more impatient at the 
waste of a morning hy would fain haver spent 
fleecing the high-spirited youth of his adopted 
country, waxed mori^ and nlbre bitter in his 
criticism of the incompeienoe of the* salaried 
instruments of the Law. 

Beforer he lost hope thaWiie Honourable John 
Ruffin would fall into his hands, and departed to 
his congenial employment, he bade the exacerbated 
bailiff wait on him at his office at five o’clock that 
afternoon. He was of the opinion tliat by that 
hour his ingenious mind would have found the 
solution of this writ-serving problem. 

• At five o’clock, therefore, the bailiff presented 
himself t9 the moneylender ; and tlie moneylender 
beamed on him with a proud smile. 

“ I’ve got it,” Jie said with enthusiastic con- 
fidence. “ It ain’t often tthat the intefleck of 
Monty fails to do the trick when once it gets 
working. That little red-haired brat is our game. 
She has the key of Ruffin’s door in her pocket. 
We take it from her — I’ll lend you a ’elping ’and 
— you open his door and serve the writ ; and there 
you are ! ” 

There may be trouble, guvnej,” said the red- 
nosed one doubtfully. 

“ Trouble ? Trouble ? ” said the moneylender 
with a bright cheerfulness, ftlapping Us leg above 
his pocket so that the jnoney in it clinked. 
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“ There’s no trouble — ^no serious trouble where 
those a!te, my boy.” 

The event proved him right. ■* But then there is 
trouble and trouble. 

The next morning ivhcft Pollyooly was re%dy to 
go to the chambers of Mr Gedge-Tomkins she took 
a .peep through the -ter-box and saw that the' 
red-nosed besieger had returned tojiis watch and 
was h ..aing^ against the banisters. • She was not 
dismayed. It was all one to her blithe spirit 
whether she left the chambers of the Honourable 
John Ruffin in the manner of a Jack-in-the-box or 
sedately. But sfie did not see Alj Montague 
Fitzgerald who was shining against the waU a^few 
steps down the staircase. 

She llattened hcKself against the oak ; the 
Honoiirable John Ruffin made ready to snap 
to the inner dcor ; she drew back the latch, and 
sprang out, with the opening oak. Then the red- 
nosed besieger stepped in front of her ; and Mr 
Montague Fitzgerald bounded up the stairs and 
caught her by the arm. 

” The key 1 Give me Mr Ruffin’s key 1 ” he 
cried in ,a tone of exultant* triumph. 

It was Instinct which caused Pollyooly to kick 
him violently on the shins ; but it was reason 
which caused her to grasp ^the gravity of the 
situation and screamlwith ^ the force of her 
young and healthy li^s. 
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She was h'alf-way through the second scream, 
when the door of bolh^sets of chambers opened. 
The Honourable John Ruffin, emerging lightly, 
hit Mr Montague Fi^gerald c/ix tlie left side oi 
the hpad with a force which would have driven 
liim and Pollyooly riglit across the landing, 
had not Mr. Gedge-Tomtlsus chanced about 
the same instant to hit him on the right side 
of the head *with a force that restored theii 
equihbrium. 

With a quiet, but tlioroughly satisfied grunt, 
Mr Montague Fitzgesald sat heavily down on the 
floor. The morning nerves of the red-nosed 
besieger again went jagged ; and with a howl 
he tolted down tlio stairs as I’oUyooly bolted 
through Mr Gedge-Tomkins’, door. 

“ She’s all right I Get back, Ruffin, or you’ll 
be wiitted ! ” cried Mi' Gedge-Tomkins., 

The Honourable Jolm Ruffin gut buck, and 
slammed his oak. 

Mr Gedge-Tomkins bent down over the some- 
what dazed moneylender, enveloped the scruff 
of his neck in his voluminous grip, jerked him 
painfutly to his feet, marched him down the stairs, 
and handed lum over to the policeipan at the Tudor 
Street gate of the Temple. From there he accom- 
panied them to the Police Station, md on behalf 
of Pollyooly preferred ugajeast him a charge of 
assault and battery. He fleft him there, still 
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too dazed to make any defence, and returned to the 
Temple in majestic trium|)5i. 

'fhe red-nosed besieger was» not at his post ; 
indeed, he was stilhbusy apj^ying the balm of beer 
to bis jagged nerves ; «.nd Mr Gedge-Tomkins 
went into the Honourable John Ruffin’s sitting- 
room. They held a-c'viference of, some* length f 
and Mr Gedge-Tornkiiis was apprised of the exact 
sltuatioh. They derided to press k) tlie utmost 
the charge of assault against Mr Montague 
Fitzgerald. 

There was, however, na occasion to press it. 
That afternoon on his return from the Law Courts 
an extremely unpleasant-looking person called oa 
Mr Gedge-Tonikins and declared himsaif Td^bje 
Mr Montague Fitzgejald's solicitor equipped with 
the powers of a plenipotentiary.. 

He w/is a smoothly apohen man, but quite frank 
and open. ' Indeed, he told Mr (icdge-Tomkins 
that he would be quite frank with him. A pro- 
secution for assaulting a child would be very 
painful to his high-si)irilcd client, who abhorred 
above all things a reputation for harshness. 
Therefore he was prepared ‘to withdraw the w’rit 
for the ’whole ^mount of the Honourable John 
Ruffin's Oxford debts, and let him continue to pay 
them by instalments. Mr Gedge-Tomkins was no 
less frank ; lie was eweq bn^l. He showed an 
entire lack of conside^tion for the fine feelings of 
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Mr Montagiie Fitzgerald, whom he called “ Tliat 
blackguardly shark,” aAd in the end protracted the 
time of payment of the Oxford debts one-third, by 
the simple device of 4essening ^cach instalment by 
one-tMrd. 

That settled, he called in the Honourable John 
Ruffin and Ppllyboly, and ^formed lum of the 
arrangement he had made. •Tlie Honourable John 
Ruffin thanked him warmly for having handled 
his affairs in such a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

Then he turned to the lawyer and said : 

“ Fitzgerald’s proposal is all very well for Ae ; 
but where does Mary Bride here‘‘come in ? It was 
«he who was assaulted and battered.” 

‘nOr'^itzgerald. commissioned me to offer her 
two pounds as a solatium,” said the lawyer. 

” Make it twenty,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffift, quietly. 

“ Twenty I But she was not really hurt I ” 
cried the lawyer in a tone of horror. . 

“ There is such a thing as nervous shock,” said 
the Honourable John Ruffin, coldly. 

“ I must say she doesn’t look to me to be suffer- 
ing fr«m nervous shock,” said the lawyer, peering 
at'PoUyooly, with his little ferret,eyes. * 

“ Do you mean to say that you don’t see how 
pale she is ? ” said the Honourable John Ruffin 
with some heat. » i 

Apparently he had for fche moment forgotten 
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that there was never much colour in* Pollyooly’s 
clear, pale cheeks, save oh those rare occasions - 
when she blushed. > 

“ Very well ; we’ll make Jt twenty,” said the 
lawyer in a tone of the bitterest pain. 

PoUyooly smiled like a contented angel. 
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POLLYOOLY VINDICATES HEE PEHSONAL HUMAN 
DIGNITY 

Cb ^ 

A S he devoured his bacon next morning Uie 
Honoufable John RuiTin gazed, at the angel 
face of Pollyooly with a warmer approval than 
ever. 

Presently he said, By the way, Mrs Bride, in 
the stress and turmoil of our negotiations I forgot 
•to jgongratulato you on the readiness and resource 
you displayed yesrerday morning. ’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyoolv in polite but some- 
what doubtful assent, for she did not know with 
any exactitude what either readines? or resource 
was. 

‘‘ Yes ; you screamed,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. ” You screamed splendidly.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly in a somewhat per- 
plexed tone, for she had never associated a scream 
with any kind of splendour. 

Ah, I see that you don’t appreciate the admir- 
able nature of your own action. It must have been 
instinctive,” he saiij. gravedy ; then be added in his 
most impressive tone, “-But remember, Pollyooly, 

M * 
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that a woman’s chief armoAr is her scream — never 
forget that.” * 

“ No, siri” said Pollyooly, properly impressed. 

“ A woman’s chief weapon pi offence is her tears 
— and deucedly offensive? they are Her cliief 
armour is her scream. Bear that in mind always ; 
and the world will hold* no terrors .for you,” he 
said again impressively^. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ said Pollyooly. 

The Honom'able John Ruffin returned to his 
bacon with the profound air of satisfaction of a 
sagd who has just conferred upon the world a 
boon of priceless wisdom. 

Pollyooly carried an armful of scattered gar- 
ments into his bedroom, pondering his W!J?Ss of 
wisdom with extreme gravity. 

The next morning there came to Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins,her cheque foR twenty pounds from Mr 
Montague Fitzgerald. 

When she brought in his breakfast, he took the 
cheque out of it’s envelope and regarded her 
sombrely ; then he said in gloomy tones, ‘‘ Here’s 
your cheque for twenty pounds from that money- 
lending rascal. What are you going to do* with 
it?” 

Pollyooly looked at tiie slip of paper in some 
bewilderment, .for it was probfibly the first time 
in her life she had eves given any attention to a 
cheque, if indeed she had ever seen ui^e before. 
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“ Is it — is* it twenty pounds, sir ? ” she said. 

“ Y«s ; it’s an open cheque, and if you take it to 
the City of London Bank, they will give you twenty 
pounds for it. It’s ^ great deal of money for a 
childlike you to have ; and if. you’d been properly 
brought up, you’d have an account with the Post 
Office Savings. Bank, and^puc it into it,” he said 
gloomily. 

“ I was properly brought up 1 ” cried PoUyooly 
with some heat. “ Mrs Brown always says that 
Aunt Hannah brought me up ever so properly. 
And I have a Post Office Savings Bank book.”* 

“ Oh, you have, have you ? ’’ said Mr Gedge- 
3'oinkins in a tone of considerable surprise, for 
he lihllh cherished his unfavourable opinion of 
Pollyooly’s charaeter. 

“ And there’s more than two pounds in it,” 
said PoUyooly. » 

“ Um. WeU, if you pay that dieque into it, 
you’U have more than twenty-two pounds in it,” 
he said with a complete freedom from gloom. 
“ I’U teU you what, I’U go with you to the Post 
Office on my way to the Courts and see you pay it 
in. They may be rather surprised that so young 
a child should pay so large a cheque ‘as twentv 
pounds.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said PoUyooly., 

PoUyooly fetched her brmk book and trotted 
along beside* the far-striding Mr Gedgc-Tomkins 
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to the Post Office. He e^lained to her that she 
had to •endorse the cheque by writing her name- 
on the back of it, and saw it safely paid in. 
Pollyooly thanked ‘him politely, and returned to 
the Temple with ^he dir of a plutocrat^ Mr 
Montague Fit/gerald had lifted the burden from 
her spirit.^ Of the fuany actions of his busy life' 
few were noble, more were in the High Court ; and 
it is to be ^regretted that he did PoUyooly this 
service with sucli a bitter reluctance. He had 
written the cheque with tears in his eyes. 

Had she known this, it is to be doubted that 
Pollyooly would have been deeply moved; she 
was too full of joy at her relief from her worst carer 
Should her work suddenly cease, the Pos^^ffice 
Sa\j£gs Bank stood- as a firm barrier between 
the Lump and the Workhouse for the best part 
of a year ; ^ one British Institution counteracted 
another. She moved about the world a blither 

I 

creature. 

It was perhaps owing to this blitheness that one 
afternoon, some ten days later, she lapsed for a few 
minutes from the high dignity she had prescribed 
for herself as fitting the housekeeper of the Honour- 
able John*Ruffin* It was a high and fine dignify : 
she alVrays walked sedately now ; she even 
walked up Alsatia without t^ truculent swagger 
she had been wont to » assume,*' when she went to 
visit Mrs Brown; she shunned her" old Alsatian 
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acquaintances ; she nei’er ran nowadays save 
when she forgot herselft * 

After their dinner that afternoon she mended a 
rent in the Lump’s^ frock with neatness and 
expedj^tion, for not only had she passed at Muttle 
Deeping School the Seven Standards Great Britain 
sets befote it’s, young, bufral'SO she had occupied 
a high place in a sewing-claso. Then they sallied 
forth to take the air in the gardens on the Thames 
Embankment. 

But as they went out of tlie Tudor Street Gate, 
the dulcet strains of a barrel-organ fell on tlitir 
ears ; and hs^-way up Alsatia t^Iey saw tlie usual 
far-too-intelligent-to-work alien grinding out the 
Opera otHhe Poor.. The music w’as too much for 
Pollyooly’s dignity*; it waa too much for^Jier 
years. She .gave the Lump into the care of a 
somewhat black Alsatian, maiden, and . joined 
the dancing children. 

She danced lightly, with a natural grace and a 
delightful abandon. She danced with a spirit so 
entranced that she did not notice the presence of the 
big man with the sombrero hat and the mop of 
curls, till she stopped to take breath and he was 
patting her on the back. • * 

“ ^Vhat did I tell you, James ? ” he cried in a 
ringing, sonorous vpice to tlie slight, keen-eyed 
man who was with' him. “ 1 have always said 
that the fairies have migrated to the slums because 
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only there can they lind)that atmosphere of the 
vivid jdy of life in which aione they can live.’’ 

“ Vivid joy of grandmother ” said Mr James 
imsympathetically; 

“ But here — herein Aloatia we have seen a fairy 
dance,” cried the big man with a loudness little 
short of roaring. 

“ You idealists 1 ” said Mr James in a scoffing 
tone. 

“ You moderns ! You disgusting moderns ! ” 
cried the big man indignantly. “ Wliat’s your 
nahae, little girl ? ” 

“ Pollyooly, sir,” said PoUyooly, dropping a 
curtsey, like the well-mannered child she was; 
and she took the Lump’s hand. 

‘pollyooly the Qi'.een of the' slum fairies,” said 
the big man. “ Well, I want a modd for a set of 
fairy stories, I’m illustrating ; and you’re the very 
model I w^t. WiU you sit for me ? You under- 
stand ? I want to draw you.” 

“ WoTild it take long, sir ? ” said Pollyooly, 
politely ready lo oblige him. 

“Three hours a day for about a month. I’ll 
pay you a shilling an hour.” 

Pollyooiy’s ey.es sparkled ; the very rninesp of 
Golcoifda opened before them. Then her face 
fell ; and she said, “ But I ,have to look after 
the Lump — my litUe brother ’here.” 

“ Bring him with you ; he can play about the 
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studio — ^it’s large enouja,” said the big man ; and 
he stooped and lookeld at him. “ By Jove, it’s 
a cherub— a genuine cherub. Look, James : did 
you ever see a finer cherub ? Look at his dimples,” 
he cried. 

“ Why, he’s clean 1 ” safd Mr James with the 
liveliest surprise. ' * 

“ The Lump’s always clefn, sir,” said PoUyooly 
with some heat. 

“ There I He’s always dean,” cried the big 
man. “ Will you be my model, lilUe girl ? ” 

PoUyooly considered for a moment : here was 
wealth indeed. Tlien she said loyally, “ I could 
< do it in the afternoon without interfering with my 
worlcTtUVIr Ruffin would let me ; but I should have 
to ask him.” ' 

“ Bother jllr Ruffin I ’ cried the big man with 
tremfendous impatience. . 

“ Mr Ruffin won’t say ‘ no,’ when he learns that 
it’s eighteen shillings a week. He’ll drown — ^in 
floods of unexpected beer,”- said Mr James. 

“ No : he wouldn’t ! He’s a gentleman. He 
lives in the Temple. I’m his housekeper ; and 
he doesn’t drink beer. It isn’i good enough for 
him,” said PoUyooly uilU indignant heat. 

“ Oh, come : beer is good enough for any man,” 
said the big man in.a pained tone. 

” It must be our friend the Honourable John,” 
said Mr James. 
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“ So it must,” said tlie Lig man. “ But come 
along little girl, let’s go Kid have a drink and. 
arrange things.” 

“ You can’t take, these children into a pub,” 
said Mr James. ^ 

“ That’s it 1 Thdt’ii it I ” cried the big 'man 
furiously. “ I find a fairy dancing in a sluqi ; and • 
I can’t taktf her into ajiublic-hou&e lb stand her a 
drink. What a country ! ” 

“ Belter edine to the Honourable John’s rooms ; 
and settle it with liim,” said Mr James. 

“•He won’t be in yet. He^ doesn’t come in from 
the Law Courts tili four ; and then he has liis tea 
and goes out again,” said Pollyooly. 

“ Well, we’ll call at four,” said the big mn*t. 

“ And please, I’d rather you didn’t 'say you saw 
me (filneing to that organ. Mr RuCin mightn’t 
think it dignified ; and I’m liis ho'usokeepcr,” 
said PoUyooly a little anxiously. 

“ There’s ' a conspiracy 1 A conspiracy for the 
repression of fairies I I have always tliought it ; 
and now I know it. It’s as plain as a pikestaff,” 
roared the big man. “ Ruffin is in it. He’s tlie 
head of it. I’v^ always suspected hirau lie 
represses * fairies. ’ ’ 

“ Ali right, little girl. Your secret shall Tbe 
preserved,” said Mr James. “ Come on, Vance ; 
where shall we go for an hour 

“ 1 must have beer. 1 have been thrilled to the 
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depths of my being joy this amazing discovery. 
I must have lots of beer,” cried the big nt'an. 

“ All right. Only come along. You’re collect- 
ing a “crowd,” said^ Mr James, thrusting an arm 
through his and dr&ggi.ig him away. 

Pollyooly took the Lump for his airing, and vdth 
an eager ey? on'the face of Big Ben, in the Clock 
Tower up the river, she 'ireamed the dreams of 
Alnaschar. 

At a few minutes to four she returned to the 
Temple ; and at four she admitted the big man 
and i^Ir James into tlie chambers of the Ilofiour- 
nble John Ruflin. Almost on their heels came 
the Honourable John Ruffin himself ; and she 
follb^wcd him into his sitting-room. 

At the sight c? the big man he assumed swiftly 
a defensive air, raised his hand, and said sternly, 
“ Now, do not gush upon me, Vance. I will not 
have it. An Englishman’s house is his castle. Be 
moderate — ^be sane.” 

“ Gush ? I never gush- ! ” roared the big man 
indignantly. “ I have come for this little girl — 
for Pollyooly.” 

“ You won’t get her,” sa#d the Honourable 
John Ruffin with curt decisiop. 

“I don’t want her,” said the big mtm. ‘‘At 
least I don’t want to take her away from you. I 
want her to sit to me. I’m illustrating a set of 
fairy stories ; and 1 must have her. She must sit 
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for me. She’s the one ^odel in London — ^in 
England\-ui the world.” ' 

Ilis voice rose to a bellow beside which the most 
wrathful trumpeting of Mr Gedge-Tomkins* would 
have sounded but as the coping of a dove. 

“ An artist’s model' ? ” said the Honourable 
John Ivuffin looking ahPo^lyooly with a paiped air. 
“ I once obKged a friend by silting as model for a 
Roman patrician watcliing a gladia^Qrial show — 
a disrepulabft,* occupation — and I found it un- 
commonly dull and siiiXening,” 

“Please, sir: it’s a shiUing an hour,” said 
PoUyooly anxiously. 

“ Wealth — wealth beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
said the Honourable John Ruffin smiling ei her. 
“ You can do as you like, Mrs Brylc.” 

“ hiTank you, sir,” said PoUyooly witli shining 
eyes. 

“ But ’ I Observe that Mr Vance calls you 
‘ PoUyooly,’ ' he went on m a tone of cold dis- 
approval. “ This is to be too familiar on so short 
an acquaintance. We cannot have that kind of 
tiling. These artists are presumptuous fellows, 
Mrs Bride. You must insist on being treated 
respectful!); ; tlie dignity of your position as my 
housekeeper demands it.” _ 

“ Yes, sir,” said PoUyooly. 

“Understand then, Vance, that to you Polly- 
ooly is ‘ Ml'S Bride.’ In my unbendipg moments 
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I may call her Pollyoofy ; but you — never. The 
artist mush keep his place,” said the Ho&ourable 
Jolvn Ruflin with an air of splendid hauteur. 

” You swells ! The airs yott give yourselves 1 ” 
roared Hilary Vance. ' 

“ 1 am one of the sixty thousand living Britons 
\vith Plantagenet blood in mf veins ; and we will 
now have tea,.” said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

Over their tea they discussed the matter of 
Pollyooly’s hours, and decided that from three to 
six she should sit to Hilary Vance. He instructed 
lier very earnestly to- come in the frock she Was 
wearing and not in her best. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon therefore she 
was at the Temple station, very eager to begin 
earning a shilling cn hour. She took a half return 
ticket to Chelsea for herself, since the ingrsdned 
frugality of her mind impelied her to reckon herself 
under eleven for purposes of travelling by rail. 

Hilary Vance welcomed her with loud enthusi- 
asm to a large and lofty studio, of which the chief 
furniture was a line of canvases, ranged three and 
four deep with their faces to the wall along two 
sides of the room. , • 

Pollyooly was soon posed in the required fairy- 
like attitude on a chair on a little dais at the end 
of the room ; Hilary Vance fell to work ; and the 
Lump, deserting the maneless, but wooden, horse 
which Pollyooly had brought for his entertainment. 
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procee^d on a toddling toi^ of examination round 
this ne^ and spacious chamber. He soon dis-. 
covered that on ^e other side of Jthe canvases were 
bright colours, and .turned several of them over. 
Unfortunately each, like the hoor and everything 
else in the studio, waS covered with a thick layer 
of black dust ; and as she saw him^ grow. grimier* 
and grimier, an expression of acute anguish 
deepened and deepened on Pollyooly’s face. 

At last Hilary Vance perceived it and said, 
“ What’s the matter, Pollyooly ? Why are you 
unhappy ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, it is s<S dirty,” said Pollyooly. 

** What is so dirty ? ” said Hilary Vance, in a, 
tone of lively surprise. . ■" 

“ Everytlung,” sai'd Pollyooly* 

Hilary Vance looked round the studio and the 
expressipn of surprise, deepened on Ids ‘face ; 
“ So it is,” he said. ‘‘ Curious — I never noticed 
it. Mrs Thomas must neglect it.” 

“I expect she’s an old woman who drinks,” 
said Pollyooly, thoughtfully, but with grave 
conviction. 

“ Now, that’s 8u:i admirable description of Mrs 
Thomas l*’l cried .Hilary Vance, in even greater 
surpi^. ** How on earth did you guess it ? ” 

“ They’re generally like that^^sir,” said Pollyooly, 
in the tone o{ one who has had wide experience. 
“ Can I clean it after I’ve done sitting ? ” 
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Robin Goodfellow /Lnd Titania in one/’ said 
Hilary Vance, in a hushed voice. ’‘A6iazlng! 
How unfortunate^ it is that Ruihn has already 
engaged you as his housekeeper I I have missed 
a chance — a great ' chance. , If ever you ' find 
yourself unable to tolerate his unbearable 
airs of <the mistocrat, eome. to me. Come at 
once.” 

“ I shan’t ever want to leave Mr Ruffin, sir,” 
said PoUyooly, firmly. 

“ You can never tell. / find those airs very 
wearing ; and when you do, come to me.” 

“ Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. And may I clean 
this room ? ” said PoUyooly, stiU heavily oppressed 
by its "dirtiness. 

” You shall,” stud Hilary yance. 

Soon after four he slopped working ; PoUyooly 
washed the Lump in tlie bedroom adjoiiiing the 
studio ; and they had tea, a splendid tea of cakes 
and milk. Over it Hilary Vance returned to his 
theory that the fairies had migrated to the 
slums, and discoursed on it with a flamboyant 
enthusiasm whidi impressed but did not convince 
PoUyooly. 

Alsatia had aflorded her no evidence whatever 
of the truth of his theory. ^ 

After tea he worked again tiU a quarter to rix ; 
then he paid PoUyooly, went out, and’left the studio 
to her ministrations. 
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She^ound brooms and^bruslies and* dusters, all 
very diriy, in the very dirty little kitchen ; and sho 
was glad that Hilary Vance had,required her to sit 
to him in her blue print working-frock. She swept 
and dusted with an c/iger vigour till half -past seven. 
For the last hour of ' her toil the Lump slept on 
Hilary Vance’s bed. ' ■ 

Wien ste had doije she wrota a note to the 
ariist, and sat it in the mantel-piece. It ran : 

“ Please Str Vance the rugs ought to be taken 
outside and shook and the floor scrubbed.” 

Then, filled with the gratifying sense of having 
accomplished a rtferitorious task, she conveyed the 
sleepy Lump home. 

The next afternoon Hilary Vance welcomed her 
buoyantly. Ids lai ge face 8hining,riclily with a warm 
satisfaction. 

“ I h.ad to be very firm with Mrs Thomas; and 
I was,” he cri'-d with beaming pride. “ Tlie 
memory of your pained face, Pollyooly, nerved 
me to tlie manly effort ; it spurred me on to the 
stem expression of human dignity. The woman 
collapsed before it — collapsed utterly. Do vou 
always exercise this stimulating effect on Jiuman 

character^ ” 

• * 

“ yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” said Pollyooly, as 
evef polite brfore the incomprehensible. 

The floor was still wet (far, too wet, Pollyooly 
thought) from its scrubbing ; the rugs had gone 
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to the carpet-beaters p and Pollyooly srrt and 
watched the exploring Lump wander t^out tlic 
transformed studio, in peace. He could no longer 
acquire grime. For .much of the afternoon Hilary 
Vance talked on in« tones of triumph about his 
masterly handling of Mrs Tliomas ; and that 
evening, at the end of her sitting he gave 
Pollyooly eight shillings instead of thtee. 

Pollyooly looked at the extra five 'shillings 
with her brow knitted in a perplexed frown 
and said, “ Please, sir, you’ve given me too 
much.” 

“ No ; three shillings for sitting and five for 
cleaning,” said Hilary Vance. 

“ Oh, but five shillings is ever so much too 
much for a little bit of work like that I ” said 
Pollyooly. 

“ Not at' all ! ” cried Hilary Vance. “ Five 
shiAings is really too htUe. There’s 'not only the 
actual work ; there’s the invaluable Inoral effect 
on my character. I have learnt that 1 can ba 
firm with a woman. I am another, stronger 
man.” 

Against this view of her services Pollyooly could 
urge nothing. She did not know what to urge, 
since she had very little understanding of what she 
had done. She put the eight shillings in her pocket 
and thanked him warmly. 

Henceforward she came every day at three to his 
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studio }V and every momi«g she added to the 
Savings barrier between the Lump and the 
Workhouse. Sometimes when shj came she found 
Hilary Vance still wqrking witji another model, of 
I he name of Ermyntrude, his naming model. She 
was a young woman of’ masterful air, a vinegdrish 
r.spect, a liigh colour, and a, most deplorable squint. 
Always sheVore an execrable feathered hat even 
more deplorable than ter squint. Hilary Vance 
was not using her as a model for the illustrations of 
the set of fairy stories. She posed to him for the 
illustrations of a very different set of stories, 
realistic slum stories. Either she ignored PoUy- 
ooly altogether, or gave herself insufferable airs. 
PoUyooly did not like her at aU ; she could not 
understand the satisfaction Hi^^ry Vance drew 
from hJr ; he hardly ever failed to say in tones 
of the warmest approval tliat she was an’ absolutely 
perfect type. * 

Sometime^ a friend’of Hilary Vance would come 
in and talk to liim as he worked ; but for the most 
part, Pollyooly sat for hour after hour in a quiet, 
untiring content. Sometimes Hilary Vance would 
ask her what she thought about. Sometimes she 
could tell* ^^m ; sometimes she could not. She 
thought about so many things. Often she thought 
about her swelling bank account. 

Then one afternoon he was su^rised to observe 
a deep frown on her usually so serene brow. 
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“ Hullo ! Whatever s the matter T v/hat are 
you tliinking about, Pollyooly ? ” he criSd in great 
surprise. “ I was getting into the way of believing 
you to be the serene and agdess fairy, utterly free 
from all the cares which harass us common 
mortals. Wliat, is it? I must know. I insist 

^ .r 

on knowing.” 

Pollyooly flushed faintly and said, “ Please, sir, 
it’s Henry Wiggins. He — ^he bothers me.” 

“ IVho is Henry Wiggins ? How dare he bother 
you? What does he do?" cried Hilary Vance, 
in a terrible voice. 

” Please, sir, he’s a little boy who lives in the house 
we used to live in with Aunt Hannah. And when- 
ever he see? me go out with the Lump he follows us 
and shouts ‘ Ginger ’ at me because mjt. hair is 
red.” 

“Monstrous! Monstrous!” cried Hilary Vance. 
“ Why don’t you smack him — ^hard ? ” 

“ I used to, sir,” said Pollyooly, in a tone of 
mournful regret. “ But I can’t do it any longer 
now that I’m Mr Ruffin’s housekeeper.” 

“ And why not ? ” cried Mr Hilary Vance. 
** Who prevents you ? ” 

' “ It’s a position of dignity, air. Mi* Ruffin said 
it was,” said Pollyooly, in an explanatory tone. 
“And it wouldn’t do for me to smack Henry 
Wiggins now. Housekeepers aren’t supposed to. 
I’m sure they’re not.” 
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Hilar Vance looked at 4ier sadly and shook 
his head* gloomily, “ I’m afraid that association 
with tliut young aristocrat is {lorrupting you, 
PoUyooly.” ^ 

“I’m sure it isn’t!” said’, PoUyooly, in her 
indignant heat forgetting to be puUte and *say 
“ sir.” 

“I’m a sdciaUst myself; and I'm tliankful to 
say tliat 1 grow more and more class-conscious 
eveiy day,” s'hid Hilary Vance, stiU gloomily. 
“ Rut if you feel it due to your personal 
human digmty to smack Ilemy Wiggins, you 
oughtn’t to let yeur oilicial digiiity stand in 
your way.” 

“ No, sir,” said PoUyooly, politely. 

“ Tiie vindication of one’s personal human 
dignity 1's the most important tiling in life. You 
must resign!” he roai'ed, warming to "a sudden 
enthusiasm. * 

“ Wliat’s that, sir ?’” said PoUyooly cahnly. 

She had grown used to Ids roaiing enthusiasms. 
They no longer rullled her serenity. 

“ You must give up being the Honourable John’s 
housekeeper,” he roared. , 

“ Oh, I* wouldn’t do that ! ” cried PoUyooly, 
startled. “How sfiould we live, the Lunrp auU 
me ? ” 

“ You — must — vindicate — your — personal 
— human — dignity 1 ” roared HUary Vflmce. 
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lie had IMd down hisliencil in order to piyictuate 
each word by slapping liis right hand,aown on 
his left. The action and the noise produced 
empharis. c 

Pollyooly gazed at him with calm eyes. 

“You will find other work,” he roared on a 
more gentle pote.' “ I eannot employ you myself 
because you ,will have lef#; the service of John 
Ruffin by my advice ; and it would not be friendly 
of me. The action would be open to miscon- 
struction. But you will find other work — ^you are 
sure to.” 

Pollyooly shook her head : ‘‘ It would be very 
hard to do, sir,” she said with tlie conviction born 
of experience. Then she added a tone of finality, 
“ Besides, it isn’t only that — there’s Mr Ruflin’s 
bacon.” 

“ Bacon ! Mr Ruffin’s bacon ! What is bacon 
when personal human dignity is *at stake ? ” 
roared Hilary Vance, louder than ever. 

“ No one but me can cook it just as he likes 
it,” said Pollyooly. 

Hilary Vance raged and stormed for a while, 
for personal human dignity bulked enormous in 
Ids mind at the moment ; but, he co^ld not dis- 
lodge Pollyooly from her inexpugnable position 
behind the bacon qf the Honourable John Rufiln. 
He went on with his work growling, at first loudly, 
then more quietly. 
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Polly^oly resumed her thoughtful meditation on 
Henry Wiggins. 

Presently her face brightened. 

“ Wliat is it ? Have you d(;cided to resign ? ’* 
said Hilary Vance, eagerly. ■ 

“ No, sir. But I thiiik I can see how to do it. 
Next time I come across Henry Wiggins, I’ll 
pretend I’m*not Mr Ru|&n’s housekcejper for a bit 
— ^just till I’ve smacked him,” said Pollyooly, 
with an angel smile. 

Hilary Vance stared at her ; then he groaned, 
“ Compromise — dastardly compromise 1 Oh, 
woman — woman ! ”• 

Pollyooly was not one to let grass grow under her 
feet, little likely as it was to make the attempt 
in tlie paved and macadamised King’s Bench 
Walk ; and that very evening she sallied forth to 
the encounter with Henry Wiggins. 

As she had hoped, he was vociferous among 
Ids comrades in Alsat'ia, and he caught sight of 
her as she passed very slowly across the bottom 
of> it. 

With a shrill yell of “ Ginger 1 ”. he dashed in 
pursuit. , 

Pollyooly, quickened her steps, and she was just 
turning the comer of Temple Chambers, tliat short 
quiet, and empty street leading to the Thames 
Embankment, as Henry emerge^ from Alsatia. 

He dashed after her with another yell of 
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“ Ginger 1 and as he same round the corner, he 
saw her running down tlie street. FligJjit — flight 
on the part of Pqllyooly — seemed too good to be 
true ; and the street echoed and re-echoed to liis 
yells of “ Ginger 1 ” ) , 

She turned tl''' right-halid corner on to the 
Embankment. lie bollgd round it, and fetched 
up with a jerk that nearly brought both of them to 
the ground as the wailing Pollyooly sprang and 
gripped him by the hair. 

He let out a yell of horrified surprise ; and 
then the smacks came with all the righteous 
force of Pollyooly’s vengeful arm. lie kicked but 
Jeebly at her shins ; but his howls of repentance 
were of the piercing kind which conies from the 
heart. , 

Pollyooly jerked his hair and smacked, and 
jerked and smacked tiU she could smack no 
more. 

Then she flung the remorseful boy from her and 
said, “ Tliat will teach you to call me ‘ Ginger,’ 
Henry Wiggins.” 

She spoke with a certain lack of accuracy ; but 
Henry Wiggins understood her. He would not 
call her “ Ginger ” for many days ; and after that 
he would only call her ‘‘ Ginger ” from a safe 
distance. He woi^d never again be lured to 
headlong pursuit. 

Pollyooly ..walked down the Thames Embank- 
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ment with the truculent tlVagger of the avenger 
who has vindicated his personal human dignity. 
But as she turned into the Temple»her gait suddenly 
changed. It had become the gait of the •perfect 
housekeeper. She had ceased pretending. 
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THE SQUAKING OF ‘ERMYNTIl'DDB 
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next' afternoon the mind of lElary Vance 
was full of another * matter ; and he did 
not remember the personal humun dignity of 
Pollyooly till he had been working for nearly an 
hour. 

Then he said abruptly, “ Pa 1 What about 
Henry Wiggins ? ” 

“ It’s all right, sir. He won’t bother me any 
more — at least not for a long time,” said Pollyooly, 
cheerfully. 

“ pid you compromise ? ” said Hilary Vanf'c, 
eagerly. 

“I pretended; and I smacked, him,” said 
Pollyooly, in a tone of quiet joy. 

IBlary Vance groaned heavily and went on with 
his work. 

At a quarter past four he stopped working, and 
Pollyooly rose from her chair, stretched herself, 
ahd took the stiffness out of he'r legs vith three or 
four little kicks. She was just stepping off the 
dais when Mr James entered. 

“ Ah, you’re the very man I wanted to see,” 
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said kilary Vance, joyfulfy. “ I’ve gftt a magnifi* 
cent ideji.” 

“ Then Heaven help you ! ” said Mr James, with 
a touch of dismay ki his ton^. 

“ I’m going to tjy tlie apaesthetic revelation,” 
said Hilary Vance, unperturbed. There was even 
a note of pride in his tone. ‘ ^ . 

“ And what may t^jat be ? ” sai^ Mr James. 

“ You take gas— ordinary dentist’s gas — mixed 
with a large proportion of air ; and without your 
losing consciousness, the walls of the flesh vanish, 
y<JU sally forth into the Empyrean, and see visions. 
I shall see colours undi’eamed oi by the artist and 
wonderful beings, the amazing denizens of the 
sky,” said Hilary Vance, warming to enthusiasm. 

“ You will. You. will see ^scarlet snakes and 
purple opossums,” said Mr James. 

“ Purple opossums — glorious ! ” said • Hilary 
Vance, joyfully. “ You will come with me ? ” 

” I don’t think gas is exactly what you want, 
Hilary,” said Mr James, thoughtfully. 

• “ My mind is made up. It’s no use yom trjdng 

to stop me. WiU you come ? ” said Hilary Vance, 
firmly. . 

“ I sumiose I .must,” said Mr James, gloomily. 
“ Somebo1|y must try to help you to make as Uttle 
of a fool of yourself as possible. All my leisure 
seems to be spent in saving, you from tlie con* 
sequences of your follies.” >■ 
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“ You are so unsympalhetic,” said Hilary Vance, 
somewhat bitterly. 

“ I’m Art’s masrtyr ; you can’t expect me to 
like it,”'said Mr Jamps. “ Let’s have tea.” 

Pollyooly made the teU and. laid the table. She 
and the Lump sat down to it, as did Mr James. 
Hilary Vance, took his walking up and down the 
studio. He nas too full oftnervous energy to sit 
down save when he was working. 

“ Well, let’s hear about this new idiocy,” said 
Mr James, with the gloomy frankness of a friend. 
“ I’ll have three lumps in my tea to-day, PollyoOly, 
please. My bitter lot needs sweetening.” 

' ” Idiocy 1 It’s no idiocy ! ” cried Hilary Vance, 
indignantly. “ I read about it in William James’s 
‘ Varieties of Religious Experience ’ ; and when 
I went to rpy denlist yesterday, I talked to him 
.'■vl'out’it. I got him inlcrt,sted in it.” 

” lie’s stopped tliree of your teeth ; he ought 
to know vou belter,” Mr James comnlaincd. 

“ He agreed that if I'd take tlie gas, he'd give it 
to me.” 

“ He ought to be asliamed of liimself,” said Mr 
James*, with conviction. 

V Not a bit of it ! ” cried Hilary "V^nce. “ If 
an ordinary man under it’s influence f ees visions, 
think of what I shall see 1 ” . 

“ I’ve told you what you’ll see,” said Mr James, 
coldly. “ At what time do you commit this folly ? ’ * 
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“ In the evening. I 4iavc to lake the gas 
fasting of course ; so I shan’t have any dinner.. 
You’d bolter meet m< at the, Gambrinus at a 
quarter to nine,” said Hilary Vance. 

Mr James agreed ; andj’«r ihe rest of tea Hilary 
Vance talked with eloquent enthusiasm of the 
visions he was going to see. • IVhen they had- 
liuishcd, Pollyooly chared the taoie and went 
back to her seat on the dais. Mr J*amcs rose and 
bade them good-bye. 

At the door he paused .and said in a very bitter 
tone, ” I do assure you, Hilary — on my word of 
honour — that gas is tlie very last tiling 3'ou 
need.” 

“ Oh, get out 1 Get out 1 ” said Hilary Vance. 

Mr James got out. , ^ 

The bext afternoon Pollyooly observed tliat Mr 
Hilary Vance was enjoying an uncominon lightness 
of spirit. lie sang, or to be exact he bellowed 
heartily, though with little regard to time or tune, 
over his work. lie bubbled over with laughter. 
Then there came a knock at the front door ; he 
went to it, and ushered Ermyptrude into the 
studio. , 

She came in bridling, glanced with contemptuous 
indifference at Pollyooly and the Lump, and said 
in a mincing, languishing voi^e : ” 0 ’ilary, why 
ever didn’t you come thi§ mornin’ to tyke me to 
choose my eiigygcment ring as you said you would. 
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I didn’t expeck you to be;^ive like this, when it was 
only last night you harsked me to be yours,” 

Mr Hilary VanceJooked at her blankly, opened 
his mouth, and gasped^s only a big man can gasp : 

“ Last night ? Asked^you to Ije mine ? ” he said, 
in a blank consternation. 

“ Last night ps eVer wasj” simpered Ermyntrude 
with a fond sipile which brought out ‘the cold 
perspiration in beads on the artist’s forehead. 

“ I — I — wasn’t myself last night,” he stammered. 

“ Now don’t sye as you’d bin drinkin’, ’ilary ” 

“ Of course I ha(hi’t been drinking ! I nem 
drink ! ” cried Hilary Vance, indignantly. “ At 
least I nevet drink too much,” he added, in a 
gentler voice. 

“ No : you’ was as sober as a judge. I never 
seed you so serious. An’ when you harsked me to 
be yoius, I was tliat tyken aback you coulji ’ave 
knocked me down wiv a feather,” said Ermyntrude ; 
and she bridled again in a way to make tiie blood 
. run cold. 

Hilary Vance grasped his abundant, but crinkly,, 
curls with both hands, and cried in a tone of horror, 
“ I really asked you to be mine ? 

“Before witnesses, ’ilary. Ngt but what I’d 
bin expectin’ it — for Inonths — ever since I sat 
to you for them fii^st East-end pictenoors, and 
you paid me all jixem. attentions. They was 
most marked.** 
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“ You’re mistaken, Etmyntrude— ^uite mis- 
taken. i never paid you any -attentions 1 ” cried- 
Ililary Vahce, in a tone of anguished protest. 

“ Ho, yus ; you .did,” said Ermyntrude, very 
firmly. “ They begf^n with haffability ; an’ then 
you giv’ me flowers an’ took me to music* ’alls. 
IVhy, you ^ve me this ’at.” ’ ^ . 

“ No 1 I never g^ve you that hat 1 ” cried 
Hilary Vance, in a sudden bellow of protest. 

“ Well, you giv’ me the money for it. It’s the 
syme thing,” said Ermyntrude, with unabated 
firmness. 

“ Yes ; I told jmu to buy a hat — ^the hat of your 
choice. I wanted to di'aw you in it. But I never, 
bought that hat — never I I will not endure the 
aspersion 1 ” bellowed Hilary Vance. 

“ Well, I’ve bin expectin’ you to propose ever 
since ; an’ las^ night you proposed proper — before 
witnesses,” said Ermyntrude, returning to her 
main positidn. 

“ I couldn’t have done it — ^I couldn’t,” muttered 
Hilary Vance, in the voice of a broken man ; and 
on his face rested a vast dismay. . 

“ You’re never goin’ to be dis7/onourable as to go 
an’ deny it 1 ” cried Ermyntrude shrilly. 

“ I wasnV myself,” groaned Hilary Vance. 

“ Oh, ’ilary^ ’ow can you lye ii^ when I ses 
to Gwendolen Briggs as .I’d ^lever seen you so 
serious ? ” cried Ermyntrude, yet more shrillv. 
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“ An’ you was talkin’ sometkin’ wunnerful all the 
time, callin’ me your sluni princess — not but what 
I’d ’ave yer ter kpow I live in the Wandswortli 
Road, a most respectable nyeghber’ood. An’ 
when we came back ^CTe.you harsked me to nyme 
the dye.” 

“ Came back here ? Asked you to name the 
day ? ” wailed Hilary Vance. 

“ You’re never goin’ to deny it, when Gw’endolen 
Briggs and a friend of ’er’s, nymed George Walker, 
’card you sye it — to sye nothink of Mr Jymes.” 

‘‘ If half London heard me say it, what’s the 
good of my denying it ? ” cried , Hilary Vance, in 
a tone of utter despair. 

“ I knew you wouldn’t. You ain’t one of them 
as ’ud plye fast an’, loose witlji a young lydy. Bat 
I did expeck you to receive me diiferent from' tliis — 
wanner like,” said Ermyntrude in a softer, more 
alluring voice ; and she sidled towards him, with 
appealing eyes, appealing to opposite corners of 
the room. 

Hilary Vance backed hastily away from her, an4 
said faintly, “ 'Iha matter has come as a surprise 
to me. , My memories of lust night are so confused.” 

” Well, you’d better get tlieui clear, ’ilary. My 
lawyer says as ’ow a -promise of marriage given 
before witness is binding,” sidd Ermyntrude wiili a 
sudden sternness. 

” Your lawyer ? cried Hilary Vance. 
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" Well, you promised to*tyke me out ter buy the 
engygement ring ; an* when you didn’t come, I 
went to see my lawyer ; an’ ’< tells me that it’s 
horl ryght,” said Ermyntmde, in a tone of cold 
menace. • • 

“ All right ? Oh, heavens I ** cried Hilary 
Vance ; ^nd he plunged his hands into his 
pockets^ and walked heavily up And down the 
room with a supernal gloom on his face. Now 
and again he groaned. 

Ermyntrude sat down in a chair aijd watched 
liim with the cold eye of a proprietor. At the end 
of three minutes She said in a yet more threatening 
tone : “ What are you goin’ on like this for, ’ilary ? 
I ’ope as ’ow you’re goin’ to beyj’A'e like a man of 
J/onour.” She laid uncommow stress on the “ h ” 
in honour. 

“ I must tliink it ever. ... I must think it 
over. ... Go now. . . . There's a good girl . . . 
go,” said Ililary Vance, in a shaky voice. 

Ermyntrude rose with an air of great dignity i 
‘‘ I don’t understand your manner, ’ilary,” she 
said, with stern coldness, “ But since you harsks 
me, I’ll leave you to think it hover. But you think 
it hover right. Don’t you go tryin’ to ply^ no 
tricks on ^le, ’ilary, for the lor is the lor. Gooi^ 
haftemoon.” . ' 

She left the room with extraordinary dignity, 
but rather spoiled a fine exit by baAging the door 
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after her. Hilary Vance sank into a creaking chair, 
buried his face in liis hands, and groaned, “ Good 
heavens, Pollyooly, what have I done ? ” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said, Pollyooly, politely. 
“ Don’t you want to marry her ? ” 

• “ Marry that little 'cat ? No ! ” bellowed Hilary 
Vance, spurred by the suggertion to Ids pristine 
vigour. , ‘ 

Pollyooly reflected carefully for a minute or two ; 
then she said with the air of a sage ; *■■ Then I don’t 
think you’d better, sir. I don’t think she’d make 
a comfortable wife.” « 

“ Comfortable wife 1 She’d blight me ! She’d 
.blast every inspiration ! Tliat girl has the nature 
of a hyena 1 I know it — ^I’m sure of it 1 ” bellowed 
Ehlary Vance, witj:i immense conviction. 

“ Then you mustn’t marry her, sir,*’ said 
Pollyooly. *’ 

“ But what am I to do ? ” cried Hiieuy Vance. 

Pollyooly thought again ; ’ then she said, “ I 
should go on with my work, sir. Then you won’t 
think about it.” 

Hilary Vance raved that he would think 
about.it, that he would always think of it — till 
his d 3 dng day, that Ids artistic powers were for 
ever destroyed, the spring of ” imagijfiation was 
dried up in him, that he would neter be able 
to work again. 

Undoubtedly he could not work at the moment. 
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He tried to carry out PoUyooly’s suggestion in the 
hope that work might make him feel better ; but. 
he flung down his pencil and ag%in betook himself 
to his raving. Pojlyooly listened to him and 
watched him with respeatfuf but somewhat un- 
comprehending sympathy, tiis emotion to h« 
childish mind seemed exti:p,vagant ; marriage with' 
Ermyntrude could not matter as much as all that 
to anyone. Also his face interested her very much : 
tlianks to it’s size, it expressed such a large quantity 
of any emotion he chanced to be feeling. 

M tea, with the Lump on his knee, he was calmer 
but inconceivably, bitter on the subject of the pit- 
falls which lie in the path of the artist. Under 
the stress of emotion he ate enor;nously. 

Then came Mr Jam^s. , * 

At tile sight of liim Hilary Vance sprang to his 
feet and bellowed with a vast reproachfulness, 
“How could* you let me? You call yourself my 
friend : ho'vV could y’ou let me ? ” 

“ Have you repented already ? ” said Mr James, 
coolly, to all seeming unmoved by his friend’s 
heart and ear-rending tone. , 

“ Repented ? I knew notliing about it.. Last 
night was a blank to me, save for some glorious 
visions. Tlien that girl — my model — Ermyntrude 
came and told me tliat I had proposed marriage to 
her.” * • . ^ 

Mr James laughed a hearty, but unsjnnpathetic. 
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laiigh, and "said : ** Yotf were extraordinarily funny 
Inst night. I’ve never hnown you more- romantic. 
And all the while you were making an egregious 
fool of 'yourself, you were more ineffably solemn 
than Solomon in all ‘‘his glory. Ermyntrude’s 
friends wiU be able to swear conscientiously to the 
entire seriousness' of your prdposnl of marriage.” 

“ Why didn’t you stop me ? You call yourself 
my friend,” bellowed Hilary Vance. 

“ Stop you ? Why, you were superb 1 I 
wouldn’t have stopped you for the world. From 
the endearments you lavished on the young iady 
I gathered that your vocabulary is the largest an 
impassioned lover ever possessed. Stop you ? 
Check the idealist in his flights ? Never! Besides, 
you would fill you'^self up with that gas. By Jove, 
it did stimulate yo\ir imagination I There was no 
doTibl about that 1 ” 

“ Oh, what a fool 1 must have been ! ” groaned 
Hilary Vance, with immense conviction. “ If I 
marry this girl my life is blighted.” 

“ It certainly is. But you’re not going to be 
such a fool as to marry her,” said Mr James. 

“ Her lawyer says I am,” said Hilary Vance, in a 
tone of despair. 

” Her lawyer ? ” said Mr James, in some surprise. 

** Yes ; she’s been to her lawyer ; and he says 
she has a tremendous case against me — over- 
whelming. ‘It’s not only last night, but I have 
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given her flowers, and I took her to mhsic halls,” 
moaned IHlary Vance. 

Mr James whistled softly ; then he said, “ What 

on earth did you do ^Jiat for ? ” 

“ She’s a type — a wonderful type — the soul of 

the slums,” said Hilary Vance, suddenly awaking 

to his natural enthusiasm. . 

• • * • 

” But it must have ^bored you to extinction,” 

said Mr James, with conviction. 

” Oh, it did.* iJat how could I draw the people 

of the slums without knowing tlieir soul I’m an 

artist, James — a conscientious artist,’' said Hilary 

Vance, warmly. • 

” And now you’ll be a conscientious defendant 
in a breach of promise case,” said.Mr James. 

“Horrible! Horrible! Tliaiil^Heaven the river 
is at harfd ! ” cried Hilary Vance. 

“ If you go on talking about suicide,’ whenever 
you’re in one? of your messes, one of these days 
you'U forget yoursotif ’and go and commit it,” said 
Mr James, coldly. 

Well, what am I to do ? ” WTiat else is tliere 
but the river ? ” cried Hilary Vanc^ getting a firm 
grip on his abundant, hair. . 

“ Well, eitlier you must marry Ermyntrude, or 
square her. That’s as plain as a pikestaff,” said 
&Ir James. « 

“ She shall be squared !.” cr^ed Hilary Vance, 
with an heroic air. Then his lace fell ; aiul he 
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added, “ Ain I justified ? Suppose the poor girl 
really loves me. You say I was impassiqued ; and 

when I am impassioned ” 

“ Oh,' get out ! ” smd Mr Jaines, in a tone of some 
exasperation. • , 

• “ No, no I It’s no good laying ‘ Get out I ’ I 
know what am when <I’m impassioned — 1 know 

the effect — thg female hear^ ” * 

“ Oh, drop the female heart I ” said Mr James, 
in a tone of ferocity. “ Let’s keep to the questio i 
of squaring. I expect it’s going to cost you fifty 
pounds at least.” • 

Hilary Vance’s face fell : “ Fifty pounds ? ” he 
• said in a tone of humiliation. “ Do you really 
think that fifty pounds — a paltry fifty pounds — 
would really compensate her for Ihe loss of 
me?” 

** Knowing you as I do, and spcakiqg from 
my heart, I can honestly say that a paltry fifty 
shillings would amply compensate an^ woman for 
the loss of you,” said Mr James, with intense but 
unkind conviction. ” What I’m wondering is how 
the dickens you»ll rmse fifty pounds.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I have an unde — ^a 
rich unde,” said Hilary Vance, jn a tone of hesita- 
tion. “ And he has said to me two or three times, 
‘When you get into an infernal mess with a 
woman, Hilary, ypu come straight to me. I’d 
rather pay than acquire the niece by marriage 
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you’re likely to provide.’ • He has no' manners ; 
and his soyl is cramped.” 

“ Tliat’s more than his brain seems to be,” said 
Mr James, in a tone o£ relief. ” 1 think I should like 
your uncle.” 

“ I should think it v4ry likely. He has the samcf 
sma,!! head and smuU foatores" as ^you .have,” 
said HilaryVance. 

“ My features are large enough for all practical 
purposes,” said Mr James, tartly. “ Well, Ermyn- 
tiTide has got to be squared ; and your uncle 
is the man to provide the means of squaring 
her.” 

They discussed the necessity of an early visit to 
Hilary Vance’s uncle ; and Mr James insisted on 
accompanying him, the artist, sirsce he would have 
to do the actual squaring. It is not unlikely that 
he lookoid to derive inst^uolion and entertainment 
from the interview between uncle and nephew. 

Pollyooly had listened to their talk with the 
liveliest interest ; and she had been deeply im- 
pressed by that part of it which dealt with tlie 
squaring of Ermyntrude. To her child’s mind it 
conveyed very clearly the idea that in the psocess 
"Ermyntrude would, lose her somewhat distressing 
angularity and assume the simpler contours of a 
gate-post. , » 

For the next few days Hilary Vance remained 
deeply depressed by the plight into which his indui- 
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gence in th^ antesthetic revelation had brought liim. 
He sighed and groaned heavily for at least ten 
minutes every afternoon before he became ab- 
sorbed in liis work. Pollyooly pitied him ; and 
all the while she wondered what Ermyntrude 
would look like when she hud been smoothed and 
compressed. She-wonuprcd too whether the pro- 
cess would be very painful. She was too well- 
irannercd to ask, for the prcconnubial diiKculticb 
of Mr Hilary Vance were no business of hers. 

She was so much distressed by the artist’s suffer- 
ing however that after some thonglit she resolved to 
consult the Ilonoui ablc John Iluffin in the matter, 
.for she had the highest opinion of his wisdom. As 
he ate his breakfa^»t one morning, she told him the 
story of Eruij’nirvide ar.d thg artist. 

Seeing her gravity, he heard her gravtiy, and 
questioned her gravely ; then he said : “ A very 
sad case, and one not unparalleled in my own 
personal experience. Only the lady in my case 
adorned the second row pf the Gaiety chorus, 
claimed to be the daughter of a Post-Captain on 
active service, and, 1 assure you, never missed an 
aitch. c Moreover, she did not squint. In fact, she 
would have made a wdfe anyone might have been 
proud of ; and I’m exceedingly thankful that I am 
not being proud of her now. But this Ermyntrude 
is quite another matter. James, his friend, is 
right: Ermynti'udc must be squared. 
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“ Yes, sir,” said PoUyodly. She hesitated, and 
added, “ JVill they squeeze her square, sir ? ” 

The Honourable John Ru.Tm yaspetl faintly and 
_gazcd at her earnestly. 'Ilica se’d with infinite 
seriousness, “ The process of squaring a young 
lady is a moral one, not a physical one. The iddh 
is that Mr Vanre lifts hurt the, feelir^s of.Ermyn- 
trude, antf they can qply be sootii^d by the pay- 
ment of money. Wlicn they have been soothed, 
he and she will be square — that is, quits.” 

“ Oh, I see, sir,” said Pollyooly, flushing faintly 
to hiive made so foolish a mistake. Then she added 
firmly, “ But it would be a pity to pay monej^^to a 
girl like that.” 

” It would,” said the Ilonoupable John Ruffin, 
sadly. “ But it will have to be*” 

On tSe Sunday the sun was s'.'ning very brightly 
and th^ longing for opep green spaces came On the 
country soul of J'ollyooly. In Hilary Vance's 
studio she Ifad heard talk of Battersea Park, and 
reckless of extravagant tram-fares she resolved to 
take the Lump to it. As soon, therefore, as she 
had finished her work, she packed up some 
bread and butter, filled a bottle with milk, and 
“set out. , ^ 

They reached the park in less than an hour and 
at once ate thep dinner on theM;urf of the first lawn 
they came to. Then tliey-wandered about, resting 
when the need took them, enjoying the fresh air. 
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the sunshine, the flowers, and the glimpses of the 
shining river. 

Then, as they„came out of a side-palh on to a 
shady lawn, the Lump extended a short and very 
round arm and said iq a tone of deep, sesthetiO 
satisfaction, “ Prett y.” - 

To Polly ooly’s. surprise ha. was pointing at the 
execrable feathered hat of Ermyntrude. 

But whether or no that forlorn one had sought 
this approximately sylvan retreat with the inten- 
tion of soothing her lacerated heart by communion 
with Nature, it was very plain that she was not 
alone with her sorrow. On tbe bench, by her 
side sat a loose-lipped, pasty-faced youth in a 
bowler hat ; and his arm was round her slender 
waist. 

PoUyooly drew back, unseen. She did not like 
the airs of Ermyntrude, and she had no desire to 
come imder her greenish eye. She was not well 
enough versed in the laws which regulate in England 
the preconnubial period, to be aware that Ermyn- 
trude was not behaving in a fashion appropriate 
to an aspirarjt.to the large hand of Hilary Vance, 
but she was curious to see a little more of the lady 
and her comforter. Therefore she only withdrew 
the Lump to the covert of the bushes, sat down, 
and took him on tq her lap. The Lump promptly 
went to sleep. 

In the disc|uisitions on morality by which Hannah 
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Bride had been training her grand-niece, she had 
never chtyticed to touch on the wrongfulnesa oi 
^eaves-dropping so that Pollyooly was able lo 
gratify her simple curiosity with an easy mind. 

She was not only cpnvemenlly placed for seeing 
Ermyntrude but also for hearing her. llie subject 
of Hilary Vance secriied, very naturally, to fill that 
young lady’s mind ; qnd all her t..Jik ran on the 
sum she was going to exiract from him. Both 
she and the young man spoke of that di.sLinguislicd 
aitist as “ a f.air ole juggins.” 

If seemed that Ermyntrude had been holding 
out for a hundrexl pounds ; but Mr James, the 
plenipotentiary, had firmly refused to rise above 
fifty. Most of her talk was a recapitulation of the 
chief points in her » conversations with Hilary 
^'ancc’s'’ unwavering friend. At intervals the 
young jnan whose namp, Pollyooly gathered, was 
Alf, or Half,” Brown, punctuated her talk with a 
smacking kiss ; and Ermyntrude returned his 
kisses with an answering warmth. 

• Ignorant of the law on the matter as she was, 
Pollyooly felt that it was not right for an aspirant 
to the hand of Hilary Vance lo kiss an Alf Brown ; 
' and she was somc’^hat shocked. 

The enamoured pair talked and kissed for half an 
hour ; then they rose to return to Wandsworth. 

As they left the lawn, Alf Brown said with 
enUiusiasm, “ You touch the ole juggins for fifty 
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quid, Hermy ; an’ I’fl many yew on Wcn’sdyo 
foi tnyte as liever is ! ” « 

“ Uyglit 0 ! O Alf, won’t it be a little bit of 
horl ry5;!\t to git married with fifty quid to blew ! ’,’ 
taid the fond, but deceitful, JErmyntrude. 

• “ I’d do it on a fiver, I’m lliat fond of yer ! ” said 
the impassio.ncd Alf Brown. * 

They depar,lcd to Wandsworth, leaving PoUyooly 
food for thought indeed ; and all the afternoon she 
pondered the question whether she ought to tell 
Mr Hilary Vance what she had seen. She felt 
that those kisses were w’rong. But she had "been 
taught, very stiictly that talc -bearing was also 
wrong. She could not therefore see her duty plain ; 
and in the end she resolved to leave the matter 
open and jfet as .circumstances bade her. 

Tire next afternoon Hilary Vance seemed to 
have*recovered his old, qvcrflowing cheerfulness ; 
and she said nothing. 

At four o’clock Mr James came ; ahd at once he 
said briskly, “ Weil, have you got the squaiing 
money ? ” 

“ Yes,” said 'Hilary Vance ; and he went to tlie 
rickety bureau against the left wall of the studio 
and took from an inner drawer jsome bank-notes. ' 
'Mr James took them, counted them, and said 
clieerfully, “ Ten fivers — that’s right — ^it looks so 
much more than f\ve tenners.” 

Hilary Vaaice gazed at him thoughtfully ; and 
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a vast gloom slowly overspread his large, roui d 
face. , 

^ “ It’s all very ’veil,” he said heavily. “ But I 
keep asking myself anj I jusiilied, James ? T have 
raised hopes — high hopes — hi a young girl’s heart ; 
and I am forcing her — fes ; forcing her — ^to bar lei* 
tliem for ten paltry ■five-pound hotes^. I cannot 
rid myself of the thought that I have made her 
love me ; and now I am behaving like a daiimcd 
scoundrel.” 

He spoke in a tone of such deep and sorrow- 
ful Self-reproach t»iat Polly ooly could not keep 
silence ; • 

“ Oh no, sir,” she said quickly. She doesn’t 
love you ; she loves Alf.” 

“ Alf ? Who is Alf S ” cried IRlary Vance, with 
a sudden fierceness. 

“ His ^other name’s ‘ Brown.’ He’s her young 
man,” said Pollyooly. 

“ Her youfig man ? What does this mean ? 
Has she been playing me false-? ” cried Hilary 
Vance, in a rising tone of terrible wrath. 

“ This is news. Tell us all about'it, Pollyooly,” 
said Mr James, quietly. . 

” I can’t. I mustp’t tell tales,” said Pollyooly, in 
some distress. 

” You may rgally teU us. it isn’t really tell- 
ing talcs. It’s — it’s exposing, a fraud — a very 
different matter,” said Mr James, earnAtly. “ Tell 
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us about Eriuyntnule’s^oung man — he really is her 
young man ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; he’s going to marry her on Wednes- 
day fortnight,” said Pollyooly, firmly. 

“ This is truly interesting,” said Mr James, with 
a joyful smile. 

“ What ? Have I bevn distressing myself with 
the most honourable scruples for nothing at all ? 
Has this creature been playing me false ? ” bellowed 
Hilary Vance, in his most terrible voice. 

“ It does look as if there had been a misappre- 
hension somewhere,” said Mr James, with a touch 
of mockery in his tone. “ Of • course it cannot 
possibly be that your impassioned wooing failed 
to stir the depths of Ermyntrude’s being.” 

“ It — is — the— natural — perfidy — of — women 
— perfidy — for — perfidy’s — sake 1 ” bellowed 
Hilary Vance, emphasising each word by slapping 
his right hand down on his left. 

“ I see. Ermyntrude has flown in* the face of 
her adoration ? ” t-aid Mr James, in dispassionate 
inquiry. 

“Perfidy — ‘for — perfidy’s — sakel” re- 
peated Hilary Vance, with the. same convincing 
smacks and in the same convincing bellow. 

“ Well, well, you ought to know,” said Mr James, 
placably dismissing the psychological issue. “ But 
let us delve more deeply into this mine of informa- 
tion we have* discovered just in the nick of time. 
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Tell us all you know abo&t the fair Ermyntrude 
and her Alf, y.)llyooly.” 

Pollyooly told them at length of the interview 
between the lovers. • ^ * 

Hilary Vance, his tsyes raging, bellowed, 

“ Monstrous treachery ! Monstrous ! ” “ 

Mr Janies said, Now, rni' in cliarg» of this ‘ 
affair; and I’m going to run it i*l,niy own way. 
If you interfere by as much as a \vo”d, Hilary, I 
dear straight out of tliis studio. If I do, Alf, 
or no Alf, you’ll be married to Erinynlrude on 
Vi'edncsday fortnight.” 

lie spoke in ’a tone of dreadful, impressive 
certainty. 

Hilary Vance shivered and raid in a milder voice, 

“ All ri^ht, James, all right. Vou do just as you 
like ; you’re the diplomatist.” 

Mr James asked rollyooly several questions 
about the convcisalion between the lovers. Then 
tlicre camera knoiking at the front door, and he 
sent her to admit Ermyntriule.* . 

* The deceitful fair one entered with her best 
forlorn air, her handkerdiief in heS* hand, ready for 
instant use. 

“ Well, Ermyntrude ? ” said Mr James, in a tone 
of polite inquiry. 

“ I’ve come.for ’is answer-^’is definite answer,’* 
said Ermyntrude, in a very soaibre tone, nodding 
towai ds Hilary Vance. 
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“ Oh, we thought you- might have made other 
airangcments,” said ;\Ir James. 

“ Wot otlicr arrangements ? I ain t made no 

w o 

other arryngements,” said Ermyntrude, sharply. 

Is 'e goin’ ter marry me, or isn’t he ? That’s 
wo': I’ve come to ’ear.’ 

Hilary Vance gasped -enormously and began 
“ I wouldn’t—” 

“ You shut up 1 ” snapped Mr James, cutting 
him short ; and he turned to Ermyntrude and 
added suavely, “ Mr Vance is not going to marry 
you.” 

“ Wot about my ’eart ? ” said Ermyntrude, in a 
.moaning voice ; and she pressed her handkerchief 
to her quite dry eyes. 

“ It’s his art that, has to be considered,” said Mr 
James. “ He has decided that marriage would not 
foster it. It is a celibate art. Therefore he c^umot 
marry you.” 

“ But ’e’s got to marry me ! ’e promised to ; 
an’ ’e shall ! ’e’s iv>t goin’ to plye fast an’ loose 
wiv me 1 The Lor is the Lor ! ” cried Ermyn- 
trude, fiercely, abandoning utterly the supphant 
pose. 

“ That’s where you’re wrong, ^ fear. The Law 
is whatever we choose to pay for it. But anyhow 
the Law doesn’t allotv you to commit bigamy,” 
said Mr James. 

“ Bigamy I ’oo are you gittin’ at ? ” cried 
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Ermyntrude wiili a suddipn note of panic in her 
voice. 

“ You have arranged to marjy Alfred Brown on 
Wednesday fori night; and now you come asking 
Mr Vance to marry you. • It c*an’t be done,” said Mr 
James. > * • 

With paling face, Ermyntrude burst into a storm ' 
of violenf but untruthful denial. 

Mr James let it pass ; then he safd, “ The game’s 
up, Ermyntrude. The Law doesn’t allow you to 
kiss one gentleman in Battersea Park and pester 
another to marry you.” 

Ermyntrude [yotestod with even greater violence 
that she had never considered Hilary Vance a 
gentleman. , , 

“ That is purely 9 matter ojE opinion,” said Mr 
James' in a dispassionate tone. 

Ermyntrude denied this ; then she suddenly 
assumed aif air of steely dignity and said, Give 
me my coqapcnsation. Give me that fifty pound** 
you hoffered.” j 

. “ No, Ermyntrude. You have lost all elaini 
upon Mr Vance by your attempt to commit 
bigamy. Your lawyer will tell you so,” said 
Mr James. 

Ermyntrude burst into a storm of threats; 
but tliey rang but half-hearted. The note of panic 
in her tone was deeper.. She declared again and 
again tlmt she would have tKe Lor ” of Hilary 
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Vanoe ; thfen she burst into tears, genuine tears, 
at the vanishing of her glorious dream. 

“ I oughter ‘ave conipensytion, I oiight. Look 
’ow I’vc'bin treated — made a fool of — by the likes 
of Vai,” she wailed. * 

Tfiat’s another niotter,” said Mr James, in a 
judicial tone. “ You have forfeited any right to 
any compensation at all by the doublc-fhced game 
you’ve been playing. But Mr Vance did play the 
fool. Therefore he ought to pay for it. lie will 
give you ten jiounds towards your establishment in 
the married state — towards your furniture.” • 

The words seemed words of solace, for the 
violence of Ermyntrude’s grief began to abate ; 
tlie colour began to flow back into her cheeks. 

“It’s not .vhat I ongiiler.have, but it's better 
than notliiuk,” she said, in a much less niournful 
voice. 

Mr James handed her two Hve pound notes. 

Ermyntrude took them with a haste that was 
very near a snatch, and moved with sbme speed 
towards the door. She turned the handle quickly, 
sniffed, said “ Tlienks ” in a somewhat humble 
tone, and vanished. 

Hilary Vance raised his large right hand towards' 
thefceiling, and began in a solemn tone, “ To tliink 
that such a creaturcr—so unscrupulous — so lost to 
all sense ” 

“So unappreciative of your manly charm,” 
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interrupted Mr James. “ Dpn’t talk rot, Hilary. 
If you’d seen as little money in your life as 
Ermyntrude has in hers, you wouldn’t stick at a 
liltle game like that to make fifty pounds.” . 

'Hilary Vance lowered his ‘hand : “ Perhaps 
you’re right, James,” ho said. * 

“ Of course I’m right,” said Mr James. “ But 
there’s one g6od thing, and that is that Ermyntrude 
and her All are beginning their married life on ten 
pounds and not fifty — fifty w'ould have been 
ruination.” 

A sudden air of ample beatitude spread over 
Hilary Vance’s large face, and he bellowed “ Tlie 
cloud is lifted ! I’m free ! I'm free ! ” 

Then with a terrific whooj) he , sprang into the 
air. Then he danced. , It was riot light ; it was 
not graceful ; it was not elegant. It was clephan-* 
tine and tremendous ; and he accomjiauied it jsvith 
a succession of Var-splilting yells which would have 
done credit Iq a loconrolive. 

When at Fast exhaustion suddenly fell on him, 
he stopped, and said in a breathless voice, “ I must 
give Pollyooly ten pounds too.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr James. “ The, pos- 
’s^sion of so much red gold would inevitably drive 
a child of her tender years to a course of luxurioiSs 
chocolate dissipation, and for* ever destroy her 
digestion.” 

“ But she has saved me,” cried Mr Hilary Vance. 
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“ WcH buy her tcR pounds worth of clothes — her 
and that extraordinarily clean little brother of her’s. 
How would ycu like that, Pollyooly ? ” said lllr 
Jamfes. 

“ Oh, sir, it would be splendid ! ” said Pollyooly ; 
and her eyes shonli like stars in the tropics. 

“Right! I’ will choose them for her myself! 
She shall be dressed like a dream ! ” cried Mr 
Hilary Vance. 

“ A ten-pound dream,” said Mr James. “ Let’s 
has t tea.” 



CILS^TER V 

love’s ^fESSEXGKR 

"OOTH Hilary Vance and Sir James v'cre quite 
alive to the difficulty oi the task oi adorning 
angel children with fitting raiment. For four days 
Mr James came every afternoon to tea ; and they 
discussed gravely the forms, colours, and shades 
of colour of the frocks and tunics which should 
most nobly set out tlfe beauty of Polly ooly and the 
Lump. 

For ever the keener taste of Mr James curbed 
Hilary Vappe’s tendency^ to the flamboyant : it 
was his strong desire to robe Pollyooly in stiff cloth 
of gold. But Mi; James urgp'l firmly that Pollyooly 
was a human being and not a figure in a piece of 
tapestry, tliat^lio human being who was not an 
utter fool W'ould dream of robilig himself, or 
hersflf, in cloth of go'd, save, of course, for the 
purpose of impressing utter fools. * 

. ^ut little by little their discussions clarified their 
ideas on the matter ; > and they came to Liberty’s^ 
on the appointed afternoon witli their minds clear 
about the colours ^and the tints Vhich would give 
full value to Pollyooly’s frail ‘and delicate beauty. 
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Thus it came abouV that once in the shop they 
were quick finding what they wanted/ Pollyooh 
became the posSessor of a frock of a golden silV, 
a frock of a greenish-blue sHk, with silk stockingf 
to match them, two print jfrocks of greyish blue, 
and a hat wliich she could fittingly wear with eithei 
of th^ silk frocks. Tlie Ilump hac^ a tunic ol 
golden silk, ' and one of blue silk, to match tin 
frocks of Pollyooly, two tunics of linen, and i- 
golden cap. 

The Honourable John Ruffin was informed b^ 
the joyous Pollyooly of the great equipment, am 
professed himself eager indeed to see her in he 
finery. 

He said sententiously, by way of an after- 
thought, Woman survives by hey vanity. 
It is good that yours should not be allowed 
to become atropliied by lack of its proper 
sustenance.” 

“ Yes, sir,” ssud Pollyooly, in polii? assent. 

While the frocks were being made, on the very 
day before tliey were to be finished and sent to 'her, 
fell the Lump’s third birthday. To Pollyooly it 
was the most important day in their year, far more 
important than her own birthday. She felt that the 
anniverssu'y must be duly celebrated, and that th t 
fact that she was not herself spending money on her 
clothes put the 'due belebration of it within her 
power and means. She braced herself to tlie 
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heroic height of resolving to s{)end half-a-crown on 
t, if nesd w«re. 

,T!ic I.ump therefore was rejoiced to find 
ii\v,aiting liim on the breakfast tal)lc a woolly lamb, 
purchased at Ganiage’s for* tenpence halfpenny. 
VfUr brctikfast Polly ooly made haste with her 
work.; and U was finished by dinner-time. 'Aflcr 
diiU'ior, she .led and carriotl him up Chapeery Lane ; 
an<l, from the \op of it, they took a bus to the 
rdarble Ai-oh. To her country mind trees and 
green turf were necessary to festivals. 

At Ihe Marble Arch they disembarked, gained 
llie Park, and v/aHced decorously down Rotten 
Row ; and it would be hard to say whether their 
faces or ilu’ir attire were the mdie out of place 
in that haunt of fashion. An awgel child, in an 
oft-washed blue print frock, accompanied by an 
aidhentici, but red-headed, cherub seemed indeed 
iil-placed in it ; and though persons of breeding 
smiled with p^asare when their ey6s rested on the 
two charming faces, the snob^ elevated their 
frequently-pencilled eyebrows at their shabby 
ur( ss, and some of them inquired of their friends 
what the police were, thinking of. Probably, if the 
paurful truth were known, thpy were tliink i ng with 
longing of the cooks in tlie ricli kitchens oi Paric 
Lane. , * 

Certainly, no sense of the •unfitness of her frock 
marred Pollyooly’s pleasure ; and she watched the 
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sparklinw scene witli the dazzled eyes of a coiintry 
child. The Lump appeared less dazzled than she 
by the splcndoui through which he moved, but,, 
quite content. 

She strolled, and he toddled half-way to Hyde 
Park Comer ; then, tliinking that he had walked 
far enough, she led him to a tree close to the path ; 
and they sat down, inexpensively, on the grass at 
it's foot. 

The Lump abandoned himself to the full enjoy- 
ment of his new and woolly treasure ; Pollyooly 
abandoned herself to ihe f»Jl enjoyment of the 
sparkling scene. Presently her eyes fell on .a pretty 
girl, with eyes of nearly as deep a blue as her own, 
who was silting- a few yards av'ay. She was 
charmingly dressed in a coii\fecUon of light blue, 
and beside her sat h« soiu-faced mother, dressed 
in a much more elaborate cordection of tlm same 
tint. 

Pollyooly gazed at the pretty gii-l with sonn- 
pleasure and moke envy for a minute or two, 
thinking that it must be glorious, indeed, to have 
nothing to do 'all day but wear such beautifi 1 
clothes. Idleness appealed to her very strongly, 
though no one could have suggested that she dul 
not do the work of the two sets of chambers in the 
King’s Bench Walk in a thoroughly creditable 
fashion. But she •often felt, as children will, that 
a whole day’s holiday would be very pleasant 
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indeed. It also seemed • for her •for ever 
impossible. , 

Then the pretty girl’s eyes, dra\yn by the attrac- 
tion of Pollyooly’s intent gaze, fell on her; and 
she smiled. • * 

f* 

PoUyocly flushed a lit'Ue ; sh.i feared that shd hod 
been caught in the act of storing, and, like the well- 
mannered child she was,^t made her uncomfortable. 
The pretty girl’s eyes wandered from Pollyooly 
to the Lump, and she smiled again. Pollyooly 
flushed again ; this time witli pride. Tlie pretty 
girl’s* eyes wandered to a point above Pollyooly’s 
head ; she looked, startled, glanced at her sour- 
faced mother, looked back, and again smiled. 

Tlion a voice above Pollyooly ’s head said quietly, 
“ Little girl, do you think you cquld do sometliing 
for me ? 

Pollyooly, startled in her turn, looked up to find 
a very fine-loolving gentlemaTi, as finely dressed as 
the Honourable John llufiin bimssif, looking down 
at her, and hidden by the liuul^of the tree from 
tho hour-faced dowager. 

Pollyooly liked his face. It was an honest face, 
good-natured, and very like that of the Apollo 
tffelvedere. She did not think, indeed, tliat it 
could compare with the face of tlie Honourable 
John Ruffin, v/hp, to her eyes, was the very type 
of manly beauty ; and since her ideal was tlie 
clean-shaven, she did not approve of the close- 
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cropped inoiistache. 'But she found it a nice face, 
the face of one to be trusted. 

“ If I can, sir,'” she said anuably. , 

“ iVell, do you , think that you could give l]!,at 
young lady in blue, ‘sitting just over there, a 
note without anyone seeing you ? ” said the 
gentleman..- 

“ I’ll try,rsir,” said Poilyooly, brisldy, her face 
lighting up at the prospect of action. 

“ I’ll give you half-a-crown if j'ou can work it,” 
said the gentleman ; and Pollyooly’s face grew 
still brighter at the prospect of tlxis munificent 
reward. ' 

The gentleman took a slim betting-book from 
liis pocket, wTotc in it, apparently with some 
labour, and tore ‘the leaf ofit of it. 

Then he said, ” Here it is. How are you going 
to w'ork it ? ” 

Poilyooly gazed at him with puckered brow. 
The life of Alsafja and the struggle tV:^ preserve the 
I.ump from the HVorkhouse had indeed sharpened 
her wits ; but no risks must be taken in the mtettcr 
of earning halt-a-crown. 

Then her face brightened again, and she said. 

Do you want those violets •.very much, sir ? “^f 
you don’t, I could stick the note in the middle of 
them, and nobody ’’could see it.” . 

‘‘ Rippin’ idea 1 Tliat’s just where I wanted the 
violets to go when I bought them on tlie chance. 
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She likes violets better thafti any flowers,” said the 
gcnt'?nian, ii> a tone of warm entliiisiasm. 

With that lis too^v them otit of his button- 
Jiole and gave tham to her. Then hfe looked 
canliously round the tre/*-lrunk. 'J’Jie pretty girl 
was watching tliem 'covertly. He held out tfie 
note for Jier to see, and poihted to FcUyooIy. 
Pollyooly untied the violets witj;i deft fingers, 
set the note in the middle of them, and tied them 
up again. Tlie pretty girl watched her with 
sparkling eyes. 

then P(ilh ,’ooly looked at the pretty girl thought- 
fully, and said, ‘*I may as well do it now, sir.” 

“ Right you are. Site’s tumbled to what you’re 
up to all right,” said the gentleman, eagerly. 
“ IVhcn you've given tliem t«a her walk straight 
on ; and I’ll catch you up.” 

PoUyooly rose, took the Lump by the hand, 
and sauntered towards the pretty girl. Two 
yards from her, she said to ^the Lump, “ Give 
these flowers to the pretty Uuly, Lump, dear.”. 
And site gave him the violets. 

The Lump toddled up to tire chairs with a 
very grave and earnest face, and offered the violets 
to the sour -faced, dowager. It was not only that 
he was of too tender years to be a trustworthy 
judge of female beauty, but* the dowager was by 
fur the more resplendent crpatiitc of the two. 
Even her clieeks flamed with iliore brilliant. 
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though less 'natural, rosQs than did the chocks of her 
daughter ; and, on a fine day, her hat wpuld^have 
caught the eye neqrly a tliousand yards away. 

The s®ur-faced dowager sniffed in a manner we 
are little used to associate with our aristocracy, 
and ej'ed tlie gift with col*! scorn. The pretty 
girl bent, hastily forward, and took the violets. 

“ Tliank you, you dear litjle boy,” shd said. 

“ Grizel I iVhat a thing to do ! ” cried her 
mother. “ Taking flowers from a red-headed 
little beggar ! They’re infectious 1 I’m sure of 
it ! Throw them away at once ! ” 

“ He's quite a clean little boy, and the violets 
are quite fresh,” said tire pretty girl, very firmly ; 
and she put the , shilling she had ready into the 
Lamp’s fat little h§nd. 

“ A shilling ! ” cried her mother. “ A' shilling 
for a twopenny bunch of sdoiets I If that’s the 
way you waste your allowance, no Wonder you’re 
always hard up at.the end of the month ! Besides, 
it’s encouraging lagging — barefaced Begging ! ” 

“ Oh, I’m sure they aren’t beggars 1 Look how 
dean they are,” .said the pretty girl. 

“ Siiy ‘ Thank you,’ Lump, dear,” said Polly- 
ooly, quickly. «- 

The Lump said “ Tank ’oo,”*and she drew him 
hastily away. Sha was afraid lest the sour* 
faced lady sho^ild yiolen.tly recover the shilling. 
She walked quickly, and a hundred yards 
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farther on (well out of sif^ht^of the sour-faced one) 
the geitlcman cauglit them up. 

* “ By Jove, the way you Avorkcd it was a 
marvel ! ” he cried in tones of h gh del'ght. “ I 
tell you what : where do ^ou live ? You miglit 
do another job or two like tixis for me. I warft 
them doin^ badly.” 

“ I’m Mr Rxiffin’s hoaisekeeper ; apd I live with 
him at 75 Tlie Jung’s Bench Walk in the Temple,” 
stiid Pollyooly, with the proper pride in her good 
address. 

lie pulled out his betting-book and wrote down 
the address. 

“ I Avondcr if your Mr Ruffin is the Honour- 
able John ? ” he said tlioughtfully. “ He does 
live in the Temple.” * . ‘ ’ 

“ All his tradesmen call him the Honourable 
John Ruffin till they 'ose their tempers ;* and 
there’s only a cat between him and a peerage — he 
says there is/’ said Pollyooly. 

‘‘ A cat ? A cat between hiimand a peerage ? ” 
said the gentleman mystified. 

“ Because a cat has nine lives — he says it has,” 
said Pollyooly. / 

^“That’s the Honourable John aU right,” said 
the gentleman, in a tone of certainty. “ By Jove ! 
It’s rippin’ yonr being his hdusekeeper. I shall 
be able to get you whenever I wdnt you. Tell 
him I’m going to borrow you — often.’* 
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“ Yes, sirV’ said PoUyoolv. “ Who shall I leli 
him ? ” 

“ I’m Basil Croomc — Captain Croome, and my , 
present address is Knightsbridge Barracks. That’s, 
where I shall want yod to /lome when I’ve got 
a ^ob for you. Do you think you’ll be able to 
find it?” ■ ' 

“ Oh, yes ; I can always find my way anywhere 
— ^policemen tell me,” said Pollyooly. 

No : I’ll come and fetch you, if I can get 
away. No good taking chances,” said Captain 
Croome. 

He pulled a handful of money out of his pocket, 
took half-a-crown from it, and gave it to her. He 
thanked her warmly for delivering the note, shook 
hands witt her, tvmcd on his heel, and^walked 
qu'ckly up the Row, doubtless to feast once more 
his ey<is on his lady-love. ^ 

Pollyooly continued her course down the Row 
in a very contented frame of mind : .to go out 
.braced to the extravagance of spending, if need 
were, half-a-crown, and to earn three-and-sixpentc 
was indeed spleildid. They wandered for an hour 
along W banks of the Serpentine ; they sat on its 
bank for another hour. Then the Lump said 
4rn^y that he was hungry. 

She carried him ou't of the Park ; .and they went 
by bus to Piccollillyi. Then came the actimi of the 
day that needed true courage. 'Shi^ was resolved 
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that the Lump should hate a splendid birthday 
tea ;’^*nd«die ,was doubtful of the 'reception tlieir 
clothes would procure them in a tea-shop. None 
the less she entered #“ The Retreat ” with a very 
firm air. 

The waitresses loolced sdmewhat askance ht 
her) but dpubtless that firm air 'cowed them. On 
the other hand, it maiy have been ^hat the wait- 
resses h^d not the heart to refuse sustenance 
to angel children. At any rate they sat down 
at a table in a corner and made the tea of a 
dream off chocolate 4clairs and cocoa. After it, 
in a great peace, they took their way slowly 
to Trafalgar Square to see the fountains playing. 
There tlxey stayed till the Lump ^ew sleepy, 
tlien toqk a bus to the Temple and bed. 

The next morning, after bringing in the Honour- 
able John Ruffin's bacon, Pollyooly did not dt once 
proceed to the gathering up of his strewn garments. 
She looked at him with eager ey/s, and said : 

Please, sir, I met a gentleman, who knows you, 
iif the Park yesterday, and he told me to tell 
you he was going to borrow me.* He gave me a 
whole half-crown for giving a lady a lett^ in a 
launch of violets— rat least, the Lump did. ^d 
she gave him a shilling. His name is Captain. 
Ckoome, and hn lives in Eni|;htsbridge Barracks. 
He wants me to do it again.” • I 

With a faint ga.sp the Honourable John Ruffin 
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set down hi!> knife an4 fork, and gazed' at her 
with bewildered eyes. 

“ My dear Mrs , Bride,” he said faintly,^ “ 1 
am aware that the art of boiling down romances ' 
for popular consumption' is highly esteemed and 
lucrative. But I’m not poplar ; and I do not 
suffer from consumption* Do you think you 
could narrate this romanc^ in its uiiabridged 
form ? Could you tell me all about it ?” 

PoUyooly assumed the grave air of the narrator, 
and told him of the Lump’s birthday treat, of 
the request of the strange gentleman, and of the 
Lump’s delivery of the note iq the bunch of 
violets. She dwelt at length on the pretty way 
in which the Lump had handed the violets to tiie 
wrong lady. Then she explained that Captain 
Croome wished to 'borrow her to perforrh other 
jobs for him of a like nature, and probably paid 
for, with a like munificence. 

The Honourably John Ruffin listened to her 
with smiling attention and at the end he said : 

“Yet another unsuspected talent. You are 
full of surprises, JUrs Bride; full of them. But, 
eStec aill, it is only natural that a person of your 
genius for grilling bacon should have all the^ 
accomplishments. You are versatile, indeed.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said PoUydoly, politely, but with a 
very dim onders||tan<^g of ^ meaning, though she 
gathered that he was complimenting her. 
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“But if the lady’s ©lothCT addressed h« 
as she must be Lady Grizel Harland; 

and Croome will borrow you jn vain,” he went 
on thoughtfully. “ The Tullislaitlis have more 
ambitious views for theia daiftghter, and Croome’s 
beggarly five thousand a pyear wUl not* soften 
their hearts.” • 

“ YeSj * sir,” 8a|d the uncomprehending 

Pollyooly, politely. 

“ But if you like to try to smooth the path of 
a hopeless true love, there is nothing against it. 
So*if Captain Croome calls on you to help him, you 
can do it with n clear conscience, since his lady* 
love’s mamma will see to it that nothing whatever 
comes of it j and your conscienqe will never be able 
to reproach you for having aided* two fellow- 
creatui^s to marry in haste an^ repent at leisure.” 

“ No, sir. Thank you, sir,” said PoJlyooly, 
with a beaihing smile, for she gathered that she 
had his leave to 4am more half-crowns as the 
Messenger of Love. ^ 

. That afternoon the frocks and tunics came froncT 
Liberty’s ; and Pollyooly spent egi hour of raptiue 
putting them on, and enjoying the fine appear* 
«nce she and the Lump presented. The next 
morning she pu{ on the* golden frock for* the 
Honomable John Ruffin to Admire ; and he pro* 
tested that she surpassed all hi^ dreams of the 
angels. • 
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All that^ day and Jlie next, she looked with 
eager impatience for Captain Croome to cojne to 
borrow her. She took the Lump for his mrings 
only inc tlie King’s Bench Walk lest he should 
come and find her>out. But it was not till teh 
olclock on the thirds day that he appeared. 

Follyooly, her. hop^ of half-crowns burning 
brightly, ushered him into the sitting-room, where 
he found the ‘Honourable ^ohn Ruifin in his wig 
and gown, on the point of starting for the Law 
Courts ; and the sight of that comforting attire 
assured him that he had come to the very man to 
advise him. 

< 

“ How are you, Ruffin ? ” he said warmly, 
“ Seein’ that little housekeeper of yours the other 
day in the Park, put it into my head that you might 
be able to give' me a tip about a difficult job I’m 
tryin’cto pvdl off.” 

“ Advice is the one thing I have in unlimited 
quantities, so I never stint my friends of it,” said 
the Honourable John Rufiin, amiably. 

” Right,” said Captain Croome, hopefully. “ ][t’s 
about a lady.” • 

” d(^p ! ” said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
sharply. ” In that case the proper course would 
be constdt me through a ‘solicitor. But I’d 
rather you didn’t. • As much as I can, I avoid 
Divorce Cour| practice; the Divorce Court is 
always so full of our friends. But I will just say 
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one thing : don’t let the a(^air come into Court 
at alhvnot on any account.” 

“ Nd^no I You’ve got it wrong — quite wrong,” 
ptotcsted Captain Croome, hastily. ‘‘It isn’t a 
Divorce Court business at^. * In fact, it’s just 
ilie other way about.% I want to get married* 
I want to" marry Lady Grjzel Harland, and the 
Tulli'slalths Vron’t hear of it.” 

‘‘ Yes ; I gathered from Mrs Bride’s ludd 
account of her adventure that it was Lady Grizel 
Harland,” said the Honourable John Rufiin. 

‘‘ Who’s Mrs Bride ? ” said Captain Croome, 
quickly. , • 

‘‘She’s my housekeeper — ^the little girl who 
devised the violet process. Sha is called Mr» 
Bride because she is any housekeeper.* House- 
keepers ai^ always ‘ Mrs.’ But what you’ve got 
to do is to wear the Tullislaiths down,” said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, Vith decision. 

‘‘ I’ve been wearing tl em d^n for months 
don’t you know ; but it doesn’t s^m to come off,” 
said^Captain Croome, ruefully. *‘ And if it doesn’t 
come off soon, it won’t come off at all. The old 
cat has caught the Otter for Grizel, an^t^'the 
marriage is nearly dxed up.” 

Sir Otto Leiter, an English baronet (by right 
of purchase) of the old Hamburg strain was known 
to his acquaintances as the Ottp o|i account on 
his remarkable sleekness. • 
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“ Yes ^ I was tol^ that it was arranged,*’ said 
the Honourable John Rufiin. <«■> 

“ Well, I’m going to stop it 1 ” orie^ Captain 
Croome, with some heat. * 

“ I don’t thinkr you wilir Lady Tullislaith is a 
tou^h old cat — you don’t mind my calling the 
mother-imlaw of your dreams a tough old cat ? ” 
said the llonourable John Ruffin. * 

“ Not I-^he always calls you the most dan- 
gerous detrimental in Londonj” said Captain 
Croome. 

“ I have pointed out to several poor young-things 
tlie horror? of a loveless marriage,” said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, in a tone of satisfaction. ** Well, 
Lady Tullislaith is a tough old cat and the Marquess 
Ls a hop&less stick. Your only chance is to persuade 
Lady Grizel to chuck the Otter and make a bolt 
of it.” 

“ But that’s just it. “ I can’t get a chance of 
persuading hei; to do anything, because I can’t 
get near her,’^ said Captain Croome, dolefully. 
** As soon as the Otter appeen-ed on the scene jLady 
Tullislaith told me she didn’t want me at her 
hotlje. And now tliat she’s nailed him, she doesn’t 
let Grizel out of her sight. She never lets hor go 
tb a dance where we could ialk — only to dinnera, 
where she won’t meet me, and to theatres with the 
Otter. Grizel nfiver stirs out of''the house Mrithunt 
her mother or a perfect beast of a maid to keep me 
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off. How can I persuade h«r ? ” said Captain 
Croome^^et more dolefully. 

“ There is Gie penny post, whic^ was invented 
.by Sir Rowland Hill to meet emergencies of 
this* very kind. Wherever werft you at school 
not to leam that? Use, it, n)an — use it,” 
the Honourable John Ruffin ip spirited tones. 

” But I c^Vt use it I ’’ cried Captain Croome, 
in a tone of bitter exasperation. ” The old cat 
opens all Grizcl’s letters, and sends mine back to 
me with nasty remarks about my persecuting 
a young girl with unwelcome attentions. And 
they aren’t unwelcoijie — I know they aren’k” 

” Well, if you’re sure of that, you’ve only got 
to be patient. Lady Giizel has much too much 
character to marry the Otter, if she really Chres for 
you,” 

” Oh, come, Ruffin, you know that it isn’t safe. 
You know that girls are afways being worried and 
badgered and bullied 'into marr^^ng these rich 
bounders they hate. That’s on^^ of the things 
that keeps the Divorce Court so fuU,” said Captain 
Croome, unhappily. • 

Yes ; there is that danger,” said the Honpur- 
abl<^ John Ruffin, thoughtfully. ” And, after all, 
things do look bad ; they’re not quite twentieth 
c^tury ; there’s a mediseval breadth about Lady 
Tullislaith’s methods ; and J dop’t diink there’s 
much she’d stick at. I do loathe tne old cat.” 
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** So do I,** said* Captain Croome, heartily. 
“Whatamitodo?” . 

“ Well, when you meet the Middle Ages the one 
thing to do is to be mediaeval. But you can’t 
carry off a girl by fo'rce powadays — ^at least it’s 
difficult, if she’s been welT brought up and active 
with golf apd tennis. <She can appeal to the police 
too. Ihere were no policp, to speak of, to appeal 
to in the day of romance,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin in a tone of regret. 

** I wish I could carry her off,” said Captain 
Croome. * 

“ Still, you might surreptitiously persuade her 
to run away with you. Get a special licence, and 
any parson can* marry you anywhere. There’s a 
very good^churcb over the'way. Why not use it ? 
No one would look for you tliere — ^if \he Tullis* 
laiths pursue. The thjng is to persufde and 
be ready,” said the Honotirable John Ruffin. 

” Good man t\ I’ll do it,”' cried Captain Croome. 
Then his face fei*! ; and he added : “ But I say, 
isn’t there something about being of age when 
you get married? Grizel is only nineieen-and- 
a-hatf.” 

Hren on the old Jesuit prindpte that the^d 
ji^tified the mteans, you will have to raise her ai^e 
in getting that libence to twen}:y-one-and*a*half. 
Of course, tl^s renders- you liable to prosecution for 
false entry.’ But no true lovor would let prison 
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stand between him and ^'Cdlock,” said the 
Honodt'j^ble^John Ruffin, entimsiastically. 

it wasf for.Grizel, I’d stidc it out,” said 
Captain Croome, simply. “ But all the sAme, I 
shan’t persuade her to jbolt’with me in one letter 
or in two. She’s beerf so strictly brought up.* 
It’ll peed a lot of writing to do it ; apd writing 
ain’t my strong point. »But it’s got, to be done. 
Will you lend rye yoiu little housekeeper to work 
the letter racket ? ” 

“ Only after bacon hours,” said the Honourable 
JohnUuffin, firmly. 

“ Bacon hours ? ’-’ said Captain Croome* with a 
puzzled air. 

” In spite of her red hair, or, perhaps, because of 
it, Mrs Bride is the one person in JLondoh who can 
grill bacon as bacon should be grilled. She must 
not lea^e here till aftw breakfast,” said* the 
Honourable Jofm Ruffin, with unabated firmness. 

” That’s all right,” said Captajti Croome, with 
some relief. “ There’s nothing doing before 
breakfast. Gruel walks in Kensington Gardens 
from eleven to twelve every morning. That’s the 
time to work it.” * 

**TBut how is Mrs, Bride going to deliver your 
letters ? ” 

“ It isn’t going .to be an easy ^ob,” ^aid Captain 
Croome. ” 1 was thinking that she might hit on a 
way. She hit on those violets.” 
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“You slick to violets,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, with quick decision. “ I^dy^ Grizel 
knows that PoUyooly, violets, and notes go 
together. When she sees PoUyooly and violets, 
she’U know that a riote is th^re.” 

*“By jovel That’s the 'tipi” cried Captain 
Croome. ^ « 

“ You can Jbe^n by fitting PoUyooly. out as a 
flower-girl, and letting her meet Lady Grizel on her 
way to Kensington Gardens,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, slowly. “ That ought to get three 
letters through — at least. When it is found 'out, 
we’U try 'something else.” . 

“ Right 1' By Jove, I do wish I’d come to you 
earUerl You do have rippin’ ideas I ” said 
Captain tlroome,, with a ‘grateful appreciation 
of the Honourable John Ruffin’s strategic 
abiUty. 

The Honoxuable John Ruffin' suummoned 
PoUyooly, and ui\{ulded this plan. She Ustened to 
it carefuUy, and dowly a radiant smUe illumined 
hca* angel face ; his words opened a vista of half* 
m>wns. 

At the end of it she said, “ I. shaU have to take 
the Lump, sir.” , • 

^*By oU means,” said the Honourable John 
Ruflin. “ Hej^wiU lend a further .air of verisimili- 
tude to an absolutely authentic flower-seUer. And 
both of you had better go just as you are-^in youc 
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old clothes and without hats. You w6n’t catdh 
cold On a sunny morning like this.” 

Polly ooly ..looked just a trifle distressed. 

“ Yes, yes I I know that you feel it beneath 
your dignity ns my housebeep^ir to go about hat- 
less. But it is beneath* your dignity as my House- 
keeper to sell flowero in the street at all. Let us 
go the whp/e hog ^even though we cannot turn him 
into bacon,” said tlie Honourable John Ruffin^ 
quickly. 

“Yes, sir,” said PoUyooly, with an air of 
resignation. 

Captain Crooma sat down at the writing-table, 
and wrote his note to Grizcl — laboriously. At in- 
tervals his groans of partxirition were uncommonly 
like grunts. Then Pcdlyooly fetched f!te Lump, 
and they*went downstairs in a body. They got 
into ^ptain Croome's motor car,* and' the 
Honourable John Ruflin wished them good-bye and 
good luck. Captain Croome drove to ^vent 
Garden, and there he bought viojets in the bunch, 
and in a neighbouring street a flower-seller’s 
basket. Then he drove to Prince’s Gate, wherein 
stood the Tullislaiths’ town house. On the wdy 
Pidlyooly hid the note in a bunch of violets ; cmd 
as he passed them pointed out Enightsbridge 
Barracks to her. They were less than ten minutes 
walk from the scene of operations. ' 

Captain Croome drove fifty yards beyond Prince’s 
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Gate, stdpped tlie car, and bade P(dlyooly come 
to the Barracks with the tidings of h^ suceesa or 
failure. Then he drove off, leaving her adjusting 
the stmp of the basket round her neck. 

PoUyooly presented' the yery picture of the ideal 
flower-seller. A Boyal Academidan, not observ- 
ing that she was far too clean for the real, would 
hove burned to paint here on the spot ; her angel 
lace end limpid blue eyes were in such admirable 
accord with the innocent violets she bore. 

That sedate, but rcd-headcd, cherub, the Lump, 
added just the pretty final touch that com{>leted 
the picture of the ideal. 

Pollyooly’s heart beat high, and by no means 
only with the mercenary anticipation of half-a- 
crown, ^he was full of Ihe joyful sense of ad- 
venture ; and angel smile idter angel smile 
wreathed her beautiful lips. Now and ag^n, how- 
ever a faint frown knitted her brow as she con- 
sidered the imp^ance of her mission and the grove 
responsibility which rested on her. 

The Lump was no less content. With the air 
of an immature shepherd he drew his woolly lamb 
by fb^iring along the smooth pavement. 

They walked slowly down to the entrance dt*!he 
Park, and, just as they came to it, a land, but 
sallow, lady, pf soihe fifty-five winters stopped than 
and bought p bunch of violets. Then she b^an 
to make inquiries about Gieir home and parebis. 
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PoHyooly was taken aback. It wa^ an event 
lor ^tch.she had not bargained. She answofod 
^e <|u^»tions about her parents .easily raoaj^, for 
^ey had been dead, several years. But t>ver the 
question of domicile ghe hesitkted. l^ie Honour* 
able John Ruffin’s statement that it was beneath 
the'dignitY of his houseke^er to sell flowers in the 
street had stuck in hei^mind ; and q! that position 
she was grovqng prouder and proudar the longaf 
she held it. 

For a full minute she was at a loss for words, 
theh she stammered ; “ Please, we live with 
Mr Ruflin. and* he wouldn’t like us to say 
where.” 

‘‘ I expect not,” said the kind- lady, shaking her 
head with a dark lo6k. ” Ai^ Ruflin is a very 
appropriate name for him, living on the begging 
of yoking children.” „ • 

Pollyooly could not believe her ears. When she 
did, the red hair caime out. With a scarlet face 
and blazing eyes, she cried furiously, ”It isn’t 
true 1 He doesn’t do any such thing I He 
wouldn’t I He’s just the kindestr gentleman that 
ever was I Give me back those violets I ” • 

'*”Ihe kind, but spllow lady turned ydlower, and 
shrank back. ' . 

Pollyooly spisMig upon her, 'tore the violets from 
her nerveless Angers, thrust the penny into them, 
and said, ” Thore you are 1 Tidee It I And just 
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don’t you'interfere ^th me again 1 You mind 
yoor own bufliness ! ” ^ * 

The kind, but fallow, lady turaed, and frankly 
ECatt]ed*o{f. She was so greatly upset by the fui^ 
of Follyooly’s onslalighlr &at she scuttled fully a 
httadr^ yards before.she remembered that she had 
a weak hec^ Then she' took a cab, and went 
home to have some fits of palpitation, a^d resolve 
never again to seek the good of ideal flower- 
sellers. 

PoUyooly looked after her scuttling form with 
a dark and lowering frown ; then her face b^an 
to clear, for her anger was used to go as quickly 
as it came. But before it was quite dear, two 
young men and two maidens descended on her 
and b^atf^ buy her violets. They were some 
time about it, for they had to laugh add joke a 
great deal. The young mep gave her two shillings, 
and passed on. 

PoUyooly look^ at the two shiUings, and then, 
bidding the Lon^p stand quite stiU, ran after 
them. 

“Please, Mr)> you’ve given me two shillings; 
and itls only one 1 ’’ she cried, holding out one of 
the shillings. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” sai<l one of the young 
men, smiling back aft her. 

PoUyooly tf turned to the Lump, wondering 
at the exfratagence ol the leisured dasses. 
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Then sh« saw Lady Gri^el Harland crossing 
the mad, accompanied by a gaunt maid ot dragon* 
like as|>ec€.. Grizel waited witjpi a very listless 
^ep, wearing a sombre air; she looked to be 
pfunged in gloomy reflection.* At first her eyes 
rested on Follyooly a^ the JiUmp with nd light 
of recognition in them.* Then they bright^ed ; 
then they* saw the vjplcts, and brightened yet 
more; and then that angel child*, Pollyooly — 
I blosh to tell ft — closed her left eye in a deliberate 
and premeditated wink. As she winked she held 
out a bunch of violets. 

Grizel flushed,, and her eyes sparkled like 
stars. 

Oh, what pretty children t ”. she cried in the 
most ingenuous tone,* conveying to hdf watchful 
dragon tBe strong impression tnat she had never 
set her beautiful eyes on them before — so true 
is it t£at eved in the most innocent woman there 
is a vast store of protective deceit, only waiting 
for the pressure of necessity to ^e drawn upon for 
hen advantage. 

Even as she spoke, her fingero closed on the 
bunch of violets in Follyooly’s outstretched hand. 

fastened them firmly in her waistband. 
Then she took a smiling from her purse and gftve 
it to Pollyooly;^ while her ntaid snorted in the 
genuine dragon fashion; •anch, if flame did not 
burst ircMcn her nostrils, it was not fox' want of wiU* 
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** WhatVyour name«^little girl ? ” said Grisel. 

^^Ify name’s Mary Bride, but everyl^ody dalls 
me, Pollyooty,” sajd that angel child. 

“ Ihert you have two pretty names,” said Grizel. 
” And I suppose flus ‘'dear little boy is your 
brother ? ” . * 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said PoUyooiy. 

Grizel picked him up and kissed fiiia. She 
had to kiss someone, with those violets in her 
belt 

” I do wonder at you, Lady Grizel I ” cried 
her scandalised maid, in a tone of utter disghst. 
’’Picking* up a beggar’s brat in the streets and 
kissii^ him ! ” 

” He won’t bite, Symons,” said Grizel, coldly. 
** And he'slts clean as a new ^in.” 

She set down ihe Lump, kissed I^llyooly, 
glandftg defiantly at her ipaid as she did itj^ bade 
them good-bye, and walked on. hand kept 
straying to wolets in her belt to assure her 
,that they were still there. As she went into the 
Park she turned and blew a kiss of gratitude "to 
FoByodly. 

P<dlyooly walked quickly on towards the 
barracks, so full of pleasure, at the sttccMMid 
.acd^plishment of her task that she had quite 
forgotten the land, ‘but sallow, Igdy. Half'^ay 
to the barracks a very savage-looking eld gentle- 
mah stopped flumt in front of them* bringing 
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up dead, and, scowling Qeroely at *FoUydoIy, 
dra| 2 i^d a handtul of money from hie poek^ 
and gaVe W sixpence. , 

* Timidly and hastily PoUyooly took three bunches 
of violets from her bj^keb and held thun out to 
him. • ^ ' • 

He gazed at them as if h^ could have tom them 
to jneces ^^th his .tee|^. ” Violets I ” he cried, 
with ill-contained ferocity. “I don’t want any 
violets 1 Keep them i Beastly things 1 ” And 
he went furiously on. 

“T-t-thank you, sir,” said PoUyooly, faintly 
after him ; and sh^ dropped a curtsey to the empty 
air. 

The old gentleman went oa with unabated 
savagery. He was plainly one of thoeC to whom 
vegetable*beauty does not appeA 

Before she reached the barracks, PoUyooly sold 
four more bucnches of violets. As she went up 
the steps of that |)alatial structure, she was 
puzzling over the difficult questign of how much of 
tim.four-and-twopence die had earned belonged 
rightfully to Captain Croome. She could not but 
regard the savage old gentleman’s sixpeqce as 
heemwn, but she was very doubtful about Grizel’s 
shilling. ^ 

Ihe sentry at the top of*the steps was for 
stopping h^, but another soldior. Captain Ckoome’s 
Mrvanti was awaiting her coming, told him that 
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she was to be admitted^ and conducted her and the 
Lump to Captain Croome’s quarters. < 

He was awaiting her impatiently, and, when he 
learned tiiat she had been successful in her mission,' 
he overwhelmed bsr with thanks and praisa. 
Then he told her that he would probably want her 
again on the morrow, apd^gaye her five shillings. 

PoUyooly took them wil^ shining eyes; she 
had only expected half-a-crown. Then she laid 
down three-and-eightpence on the table. 

“ What’s this ? ” said Captain Croome, some- 
what startled. 

“ That’s what 1 sold some of the violets for,” 
said PoUyooly. 

** Keep it, ke^p it,” said Captain Croome, 
laughing. ‘-.“You’ve earned it fifty times over. 
And take the basket along with you, ready lor 
to-morrow.” 

PoUyooly stammered out her thanks and came 
out of the Barrac^ somewhat stunned. She had 
made nine shillings and twopence by less than 
' lialf-an-hour’s easy work. Such «n exploit can 
counter to aU cscperience ; she was too young to 
^asp ^e fact that there were two quite dis^ct 
worlds, and that a fortunate acadent had throem 
herunto the world in which modey was. 

* When ^e came out of the Barracks, she was 
tempted to walk down to PiccadiUy and seU more 
violets as she went, but it did not seem to h^ 
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right. She felt that it one thing for the 
Hotisekeeper of the Honourable John Ruffin to 
sell flowers in the street as a clo^k to her real work 
as Love’s Messenger, but another thing for her to 
s*eU violets for the mere sake (A money. 

But as she rode home on the motor-bbs, she 
consoled herself by«th# thought that she had disi. 
covered a*lucratiY,e profession to which she could 
profitably devote herself, when the*evil day came, 
against the coming of which the Honourable 
John Ruffin often warned her, and his creditors, 
at 4ast victorious, hailed him to the dungeons of 
Holloway. , • 

As they passed the Park, she looked into it 
longingly, she would have liked .to take the Lump 
to the banks of the Serpentine for airliour. But 
she had'come away from the Temple before her 
work was done; and there were beds to 'make, 
and bedrooms to dust. She set about them as 
soon as she reached the Temple ; and when they 
were done, she put the violet^ in water and dis- 
posed them about the two sitting-rooms. Then* 
she gave the Lump his dinner, and after it she 
went forth to the Post Office with her pavings 
Bank book and paid nine shillings into her 
account. 

As she went out of the Post Office, the girl who 
had entered the deposit in her book, said to the 
older girl beside her, ** Where that'diild gets the 
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money she does bea^ me. She's paid in more 
than twenty-five pounds in two months.” ’* 

“ I expect hei; face has a lot to do with it,” 
said thtf older girl, with an air of wide experience^. 
“ You know what ftienSire.^ It’s all the face wilh 
them.'* . • 

“They i^e silly,” said the younger girl con- 
temptuously. ^ ‘ . 

“Yes. But I wish I’d got that brat’s face,” 
said the older girl slowly. 

The next morning the Honourable John Ruffin 
found his room scented and adorned with violets ; 
and when Pollyooly brought .in his bacon, he 
thanked her for them and asked how she had fared 
in her mission, -^e toid him how easily she had 
delivered the not^ to Grizel* 

“ So far so good ; but — I should lik*e to have 
writtfen that note myself,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, thoughtfully, with the hir of one ^o 
had a deep-rooted distrust of the epistolary powers 
of the Household aBrigade. 

It proved well-founded, for he had finished his 
breakfast but a few minutes when Captain Croome 
came in, in a very sombre mood. 

He sank heavily into an ^y-chair, and 1Riid 
. gl(Mmily, “It’s no go; she won’t hear of 
it.” 

“ Isn’t it r^jither early to be depressed ? ” said 
the Honoturable John Rufiin, calmly. “What, 
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after all, is a woman’s ‘ No ’ 7 Is it not a polite 
form of ‘ Yes ’ ? ” 

“ Tliat founds as if you’d beg;un to rot; and if 
^ou have, there’s no doing anytlung,” said Captain 
Ooomc, sadly. • o • 

“ Well, you didn’t gxpect her to see it the fijst 
time, did you ? ” sjdd 4iis^adviser coldly. “ And, 
what’s mere, you wouldn’t have liked it if she 
had. What you’ve got to do is to peg away.” 

“ She seemS awfully determined about it. Her 
letter’s very firm,” said Captain Croome; but 
his^acc brightened a little. 

“ Of course it is. The idea startled l\er at first* 
It would startle any nice girl. But probably by 
now she’s beginning to think how nice it would be 
if she could. If you write the right kjpd of letters, 
you’ll m»ke it seem nicer thati ever ; and at last 
she’ll see that it’s her duty to put you out qf your 
misefy.” . 

Captain Croome looked at him with admiration, 
and said, “ No one would ever think you were a 
geptleman, Ruffin ; you do \now such a lot.* 
But the nuisance is, I’m not mu^h of a hand at 
writing letters; I can’t ever get down exactly 
what I mean.” 

The Honourable' John Ruffin regarded him with 
a thoughtful frown ; then he said, ” Well, of cours^ 

I can’t be expected to kpow ^our exact feelings, 
but I might be able to give you a th>or two.” 
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** By Jove 1 If yon wonld ! ” cried hw friend, 
with sparkling eyes. 

“ Well, when I’ve finished tny breidcf^st we’ll 
see about it. But, of coiiT.se, it’s very difficult fo 
know another men’s deelifigs exactly. Still, ' I 
know* Iiady (jrizel ; and ihat’s very important. 
I can guess pretty wgll ^^what she’d like you to 
say ; and, of coarse, ^e way to a woman’s heart 
is to say what she wants to hear,” said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, sentcntiously. 

“You’re a rum beggar, Rufiin,” said Captain 
Croome, in a tone of admiration. 

** Thank you for the tribute,** said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, gravely. 

He continued his breakfast in his usual 
leisurely f&rhion ; and there was a sore struggle 
between the politeness and the impatience of 
Captain Croome. His politeness won, for he felt 
that his friend would permit no attempt tolCTurtail 
that leisurely meal. Any 'such attempt would 
probably cause hjjn to len^hen it. 

But at last it came to on end ; the Honoiv/ible 
John RufiSn lighted a cigar; and they betook 
themijielves to their task. Slowly and surdy they 
composed and wrote a brief, but melting, lettea»> 

V^eti he had signed it, Captkin Croome set down 
the pen, and said, >in a tone of awe, “ By Jove 1 
That’s perfecfly ripping I ” 

** A few Idee that ought to soften Lady Grizel’s 
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stem resolution,” said the Honourable John 
RuffiiU* dispassionately. * 

“ Ratheit” said Captain Croome. 

• “ When I do a thing — ^not that I often do — 
I like to do it thoroughly, j^esides, .1 do hate 
that old TuUislaith cat/* said the Honourably John 
Ruihn, with real feelings 
Captain £lroome carried off ^ollyocly and the 
Lump to Covent Garden for violets, and thence 
to Prince’s Gate. She was less fortunate in the 
sale of them thap she had been the day before, 
andjiad made but a paltry fourpence when Grizel 
and the dragon appeared. 

Grizel no longw wore a despondent *air ; her 
eyes were shining, and she walked with a firm 
and eager step. ' ^ 

When she reached the children, ^e took tlic 
bunch of violets from Polly ooly with' a r^ant 
iltrUc,’ saying, “ You ' here eigain, you dear 
children I I am so pleased to see you 1 ” 

The dragon snorted more fiercely than ever, 
and growled, “ Encouraging begging, I call it.” 

You weren’t asked to call it anything, 
Symons,” said Grizel, coldly. 

^e picked up the Lump again and IdssAl him, 
and asked his name. Then she gave him spme 
chocolate creams whidi she, had brought witb 
her on the chance of thw meeting. Then she 
kissed him again, gave Pollyooly a shilling. 
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and went on her wa}r with her dragon and her 
treapure. 

Pollyooly had performed her task, hat' it f^as not 
her lucky day. The kind, but sallow, lady had 
passed along the other vide of the road as she wks 
tfdking to Lady Grizel ; and the sight of the two 
children recalled .painl[pliy to her mind the fits 
of palpitation of the heart whiph she h&d suffered 
after her brief interview with Pollyooly the day 
before. She called the attention of a leisured 
policeman to the impropriety of aUowing two young 
children to beg in that select and fashionable 
quarter. - 

Finding that she resided in it, the policeman 
thought it wise .to act on her suggestion. He 
crossed the^»'oad to meet Pollyooly as, her task 
performed, she caine briskly along to'Enights- 
bridge Barracks. 

She was passing him, hardly seeing him, 
he pulled her up short with ’the startling words : 

“ You’ve no bryiiness to be beggin’ ’ere, young 
*un. You come along ’o me to the station.” . 

Pollyooly was startled, but not afraid. She 
had not the Alsatian child’s f^r of the police: 
the obese constable of Muttle Deeping had 
rather an official decoration of the village than a 
terror ; the kindly^ joviality of Mr Brown had 
caused her to regqrd the London police as mere 
human beinga m blue. 
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“ Please, sir, I wasn’t begg^,” she said. ' 

“ S?*llin’ "^I’lets is begging,” sfidd the policeman 
with aU\he conviction of a man^who has an act 
of Parliament behind his statement. • 

‘'But I’m not selling violetsi not really. I’m 
only pretending to. Pm doing something for 
Captain Croome. He 'lives in Enightsbridge 
Barracks,”. Pollyooly prptcsted. 

You can spin any yarn you want to the 
Inspector,” said tlie policeman, coldly incredulous. 
“ You come along * 0 ’ me.” 

Th^re was plainly nothing else to be done, and 
Pollyooly and the. Lump came along with him • 
and they had not gone very far before, in spite of 
the select and fashionable character of the neigh- 
bourhood, five rude boys were comingiralong with 
them, too,^d loudly discussing* in the least com- 
plimentary terms, Pollyooly’s hair, and the length 
of'the term of imprisonment she would suffer. 

Pollyooly was still' undismayed, but she was 
bitterly mortified. Tliis was nt^ position for the 
housekeeper of the Honourable John Ruffin. 
She was glad indeed that they were in a neighbour- 
hood in which there was no chance of meeting 
any>^f her friends or acquaintances. 

So the Messenger” of Love came to the Police 
Station in this ignominious fashion. The police- 
man preferred his charge ; • and, the Inspector at 
the desk examined the delinquents with the 
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proper stern official frown, llis brow grew much 
smoother at the sight of their faces. ^ 

It was fortunate that PoUyooly was merely 
mortified and dismayed^ and not terrified. She 
maintained her calfn bSaripg, and answered the 
questions of the Inspected' quite clearly. She 
lived at 76 the King’s Bench Walk in the Temple, 
and was the housekeeper oithe Honourable John 
Ruffin. He went to the Law Courts every day in a 
wig and gown. She was not really a flower-seller 
at all. She was only pretending io be one in order 
to do something for Captain Croome who lived in 
Knightsbridge Barracks. She cculd not say what 
it was. It was a secret ; and she was sure Captain 
Croome would not like her to tell. 

It was a'Vtrange tale ; and the Inspector was 
used to strange tales. He was no less used to 
disbelieving them. At the same time he had had 
infinite experience in questioning his fell^- 
creatures ; and he knew when they were telling 
. the truth. It .seemed to him that PoUyooly was 
telling the trutli. 

He scratched his head with a puzzled air, and 
said, Do you do anything else besides keep house 
for^ Hr Ruffin, and sdl violets for ^pSlin 
Croome ? ” 

”l’m Mr Gedge-Tomkins’s laundress. I get 
his breakfast and clean 'his rooms. They’re across 
thelanding,***said PoUyooly. 
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The Iniipector sat upright p his* chair. * He knew 
the Itame of that eminent criminal counsel very 
well incTeed.' -He had, indeed, been cross-examined 
Isy him, fdr the most part in a furious bellow, and 
he'had by no means forgotten that cross-examina- 
tion. If Pollyooly’s story were true, it b^oved 
him to walk warily indeed m the* matter of a child 
who enjoyAl such a.poyrei'ful employer. 

He scratched his head again and said doubt- 
fully, “ They look uncommon clean both of them.” 

“ They gets more when they’re clean — in 
this •neighbourhood,” said the policeman with an 
air of wide experience. He was still wholly 
incredulous. 

The Inspector rose, went to the telephone, rang 
up Knightsbridge Barracks, and ask^ to speak 
to Captaih Croome. Pollyooly heaved a sigh of 
relief when she heard 1^ ask for him. Captain 
Ci'oome presefltly came to the telephone, and the 
Inspector informed him of the arrest of Pollyooly. 
As a rule Captain Croome w^ a strong, silent 
man, but on the receipt of these tidings he swore 
at the Metropolitan Police with fluency that 
at once assured the Inspector that he had, to do 
wilif*a gentleman. When Captain Croome had 
fully expressed all his opinions of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, he said that he ^ould at once motor 
round to the Police Station; and the Inspector 
bade Pollyooly sit down. * 
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She pcBchcd herself on a chair, with the Lump 
on her knee, and awaited the coming*' of the 
deliverer with a’^mind at ease. Captain Croonr? 
arrived in less tliap tew mhmtcs, and perhaps it 
was as well that his temp'gr had calmed down to 
its usual amiability. ^ Hfe explained Pollyooly’s 
real errand to the Inspector, in priva^-e, assuring 
him that he' had not really arrested a flower- 
seller at all, but the Messenger of Love. 

The Inspector received the information with a 
respectful grin, and gave Captain Croome Icaye to 
take the children away with him. But he also 
declared firmly that Pollyooly must not even 
pretend to sell violets about Piince’s Gate, since 
the residcnl^ in that fashionable district expected 
the police to kee'p it select ; she mush find some 
other way of delivering her message. 

Pollyooly was rch’eved indeed to escape f^om 
the Police Station, and Captain Croome apolo- 
gised at length for having got her into such a dis- 
tressing position. He was overjoyed to learn 
tliat she had delivered the note before she was 
arrested. He drove them to the Temple, and, 
on the way, he bought them the largest of 
delicious chocolate creams to be found in a shop. 

As he stopped in the King’s Bench Walk, frown- 
ing a little anxiously, he said, “ We shall have 
to find some other way for you to deliver those 
notes.” 
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*‘^Oh, Mr Ruffin will easily think of one, sir,” 
said Pollyfeoly, confidently. 

• The next morning, when sho brought him his 
bacon, she told the. Honourable John Ruffin of 
her arrest, and he condoled vnth her in the most 
sympathetic fashion. \ 

Then h® said in an indtHgent tone, “ You must 
try to forgive thS Police. They, overflow with 
such a supembundance of furious energy, that 
they rvill make ^ork for themselves.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, with equal indulgence. 

Presently Captain Croome came, with a very 
cheerful face. 

“ She’s weakenin’ a bit — she’s weakenin’ 1 ” he 
cried joyously. , 

“ I expect that the lettci ravcale'5 unsuspected 
depths in your nature,” said the Honourable 
Ruffin,, with an amiable grin. 

” Well, we did get down exactly what I wanted 
to say,” said his simple-minded friend. 

As soon as the HonourablS John Ruffin had 
finished his breakfast tliey addressed themselves 
to the composition of yet another moving epistle ; 
ai^d .Captain Croome professed himself e^n more 
pleased with it tlian with the first. 

Then they debated earnestly in what manner 
Pollyooly should deliver it. 

“ Well, there’s no doubt tlipt this walk 
in Kensington Gaidcns is the weak point in 
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Lady TulKslaith’a sdjeme of seclusion,” said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, with conviction. “^‘lu 
Kensington Gardens this letter must be delivered ; 
smd we* must leave the manner of its deliver- 
ance to PoUyooly. * I Kiink'we can; she has an 
uncommonly fertile mind.’^- 

“ She has that,” said Captain Croome, in warm 
assent. •• . 

“ Besides, Lady Grizel will give her the chance. 
She’ll make it,” said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

“ She’s bound to,” said Captain Croome, 
hopefully. 

“ Well, you’d belter be in Kensington Gardens, 
when they come there, PoUyooly. Then just hang 
about till you get the chance. Don’t go too near 
them ; you drn’t want Argus— I.ady Grizel’s maid’s 
name is Argus of course — to recognise J^ou,” said 
the Honourable Jolm Ruffin. 

“ No, sir ; but she calls her ‘ Symdns,’ sir,” sSiil 
PoUyooly. 

“ A pet name,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

PoUyooly hesitated, then she said, “ Please, 
sir, cap I wear a hat, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly — certainly — as many as you tHee,” 
said the Honourable John Ruffin. ” The disguise 
of a flower-seller is no longer needed. You can 
wear your prettiest frock if you like. Hurry up, 
and get it on.'**’ 
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“ Thank you, sir,” said Pollyooly, gratefully. 

“ And I ^nk you’d better ask that friend of 
yours — that’s her name ? Mrs Brown ; yes, Mrs 
^rown — to take charge of the Lump for you this 
morning. You had bdtter Le unhamp^ed. Speed 
may be necessary!” • • • 

Follyooly’s face fell a little ; • she would have 
enjoyed taking theJLupip in glorious apparel in 
Captain Croome’s motor car. But she said, “ Very 
well, sir,” and hurried away. 

She was quick thanging into her golden frock ; 
then*she took the Lump to Mrs Brown in Alsatia. 
Several of its inhabitants spoke to her about her 
frock as she passed, in terms wliich showed envious 
natures ; but she was too busy to give them the 
appropriate .answers. < 

She left'the Lump in charge of Mrs Brown, who 
was no less delighted tq have his society for the 
l&orning than* overwhelmed by the splendour of 
Pollyooly’s attire, and hurried back to the Temple. 
She found Captain Croome awaiting her in his car ; 
and he drove her swiftly to Prince’s Gate. On the 
way they stopped and bought a bunch of violets ; 
and Pollyooly hid the moving epistle in thejniddle 
of iU’ 

A very cheerful and even excited Grizcl, a Grizel 
who was making, up her mind to elope and frnding 
her spirits rising in tlie process, Jeft the Tullislaith 
house in Prince’s Gate that morning. Lut wrhen 
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she came to the entrance to the Gardens without 
having seen Pollyooly and the Lump, her spiiits 
fell and fell. She had not, however, lost hope, 
and she 'kept looking for them with eager eyes' 
She did not for a while 'i'ecognise Pollyooly in the 
liUle girl in the golden frock who' sauntered along 
the path in front x>f h^r and Symons, llien she 
saw that she had Pollyooly’s red hair. Then she 
saw that the little girl had a bunch of violets in 
her hand, and her heart began to beat high. 

But the little girl did not look round, and 
Grizel could not be sure tliat it was PoUyooly. 
Pollyooly . dared not look rouni}, for she feared 
lest the maid should recognise her, and she could 
not be sure that Grizel knew it was she. But 
when she cotnie to a scat embowered in a clump of 
bushes, without looking round, she pointed to it, 
left the path, and walked round the clump. To 
her joy ^zel and Symons sat dowi^ on the i)Sat,' 
and through the bushes she saw Symons, who was 
a keen student of manners, plunge eagerly into 
the novel she had brought with her, while Gri,zel, 
sitting sidewaysi on the seat, with her arm over 
the ba(^ of it, peered quietly into the clump. 

But Pollyooly could not go through the chunp, 
contact wi^ London bushes wduld ruin her frock. 
She stole very quietly to the corner of the clump 
and peeped round ijt. Grizel smiled at her without 
stirring; Symons remained buried in her novel 
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Pollyooly held up the bunch of violets, laid them 
on the turf at the corner of the clump, and slipped 
back behind it. 

♦Grizel said, “ I believe there’s *a bird’s Jiest in 
the'comer of these bus'lies,*(Bymi)ns.” 

Symons, an urb&n soijl, grunted in^fferenee. • 
Grizel walked to thp c&rnej- of the clump, picked 
up the violets, and blew a kiss to ihu vanishing 
Pollyooly.’ ' ” 

Neither the next morning, nor the morning after, 
did Captain Croome, to tlie great disappointment 
of Pellyooly, come to the Temple. But on the 
afternoon ‘of the ^econd day there came, a letter 
from him to the Honourable John Ruffin, saying 
that he had had no word from Grizel. 

Pollyooly brought in his tea as thc^Honourable 
John was answering it ; and h^ said, “ You will 
be pleased to hear, Pollyooly, that the course of 
tsuedove is ablest running smooth. To-morrow 
Captain Croome will <^me in triumph. His lady- 
love is letting a silent, dccorouji interval elapse 
before she assents to his being Young Lochinvar 
in a taxi-cab.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, with an amiable^mile. 
Surt .enough, the next morning proved him a 
true prophet. He Had eaten but one rasher *of 
bacon when Captain Crobme dashed into his room, 
red with joy, an^ cried, *-She’p agreed 1 She’s 
agreed I ” * • 
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‘‘Good,’* said the Honourable John 
calmly. “ Sit down and have some breakfasts” 

“Breakfast! You don’t suppose £ want any 
breakfast 1 ” cdad Captain Croome, with horrid 
scorn. 

„ “ I .did. But I perceive that you are too full 
of joy to hold food al the moment. You 
will probably make a better lunch for your abstin* 
ence,” said the Honourable John Ruffin witli 
philosophic detachment. 

“ How anybody can thinlc about food, 1 can’t 
imagine 1 ” cried Captain Croome, with the %ir of 
an enthusiast. 

“ You ought to be able to, wth this evidence 
staring you in the face. I’m not only thinking 
about it; J’m eating it,” .said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, proceeding with his bacon. 

By the time he had finished his breakfast. 
Captain Croome had simmered down just enough to 
discuss intelligently the maimer of Grizel’s evasion. 
He was for motoring her out of London to some 
quiet Surrey village for their honeymoon. But the 
Honourable John Ruffin would not hear of it. 

“ Owing to the efforts of the common road-hog, 
the motor-car is so easily traced nowodayg^’ he 
said. “ But there is a practically unused station 
'in London, called .Fendiurch Street, from whicli 
nobody ever goes, though trains' do. From there 
you can go to tlie village of Fitsca ; and it will be 
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wpekR before your pursuers learn that •there is a 
xnllrge called Pitsea, much liss that you are there. 
Your fiwt ^fyasion from Prince’s Gate will, of course 
We made in a taxi-cab.” 

Captain Croome aecepted this plan with en- 
thusiasm. He cd^mitfed as mucli of it as was 
necessary to writing, nllcd up, the letter with 
gratitude cmd devotion, and Pollyooiy delivered 
it safely to the now impatient Grizetat the comer 
of the same dump of bushes at which she hsid 
delivered the last. 

That afternoon the Honourable John Ruffin, 
devoted *to assisting his friend to prqcure the 
special licence, by the process of false entry, and 
the wedding-ring. 

At ten o’clock the next morning he said to 
Pollyooly,* ** Take your brotlufr to your friend 
Mrs Brown and leave him in her charge. .Then 
put on your finest attire and prepare to accom- 
pany me to the church. Young women in the 
process of getting married likg to have one of 
their own sex with them ; and Lady Grizel knows 
you. You will therefore be an cniccellent person 
to discharge the function of bridesmaid.” 

PpUyooly made haste to carry out his Sistruc- 
tions. She took the Lump to Mrs Brown, and 
came back and dressed.* Since Grizel had already 
seen her twice in* her golden frock, she put on her 
blue one. 
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When, she came into his sitting-room, th( 
Honourable John fluffin was opening enlarge 
card-board box. He paused to survey Pollyooly 
with ^ppro^ng*eyes, and said, “ You are the m*>sl 
trustworthy persgn ofymy acquaintance, Mrs Bride* 
,I knew that you had but to bV called on to show 
yourself the ideal bridesfhaid, and there you are, 
the complete thing’ within tlie limits ot your 
resources. fTliere is, howtver, the matter of shoes 
and gloves, and for those we 'must hie to St 
Paul’s Churchyard. Tliere arc the nearest female 
shops ; and they must serve.” , 

With that he took from the box* a glorious 
bride’s bouquet ; and they made haste to St Paul’s 
Churchyard. Tliere he bought her shoes, and a 
pair of gloves to match her frock. Pollyooly came 
out of the shop enjoying an immense sense of 
completeness. 

Tliey reached the chifch at a few minutes pjist 
eleven; and, after ascertaining that the parson 
was waiting, the Honourable John Ruffin and 
Pollyooly took up their stand in the porch. 

At that very time an observant person near 
Prince’s Gate might liave seen a pretty and 
manifestly excited girl, accompanied by^ fierce 
.maid bearing a fair-sized chandbag, which she 
fondly believed ..to contain the apparatus for 
sketching, approachiiig the entrance to Hyde Park. 
That observer’s ‘interest might have changed to a 
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mild astonishment when the^ pretty girl suddenly 
snafched the handbag from the maid and sprang 
into a fexf-cab which was slowing down by the 
Serb as it met them, and his astonishment might 
have been chang^ td arnhsenvent by the futility 
of the action or the ^aid who bounded,* with 
a /age cries and bared te^, after the taxi-cab 
which boEe*her charge so swiftly away.* 

Pollyooly and the Honourable JoHn Ruffin had 
not long to wait. The taxi-cab was quick bring- 
ing the flying lovers to the church. Grizel, paling 
and flushing by turns, was ravishing to tlie eye. 
Captain Croome,^nce out of the steadying taxi- 
cab, presented every appearance of a man who 
had not the slightest idea whether he was 
standing on his head ’or his heels. , • 

Tlie Honourable Jolm Ruflih paid the cab- 
driver, grasped his friend’s arm with a grip of»iron, 
«nd guided, or rather propelled, him firmly up the 
aisle. Grizel clutched Pollyooly’s hand with the 
vigour of a drowning man clutching a straw, and 
held, it tight till they reached the altar. During 
the ceremony she bore herself with a far more 
composed and intelligent air than did the bride- 
grocE'-r though she was very pale and he was v^ry 
red. The Honourable John Ruffin, who hated’ to 
leave anything to cliandle, produced the ring at the 
right moment, and the pair- were firmly wedded. 
The ordeal at an end, the bridegroom, under 
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the spur «i his new responsibilities, recovered some 
control of himself, and, after a sho];t, stem dis- 
cussion, the ^Honourable John Ruffin dedded tliat 
he might trust him to get his bride to Fenchui^ 
Street Station without* falling put of the taxi-bab. 
He hailed one ; Grizel kissed liollyooly with very 
much the air of .a drpwmng^man clutching at yet 
another straw ; the Honourable John Ruffin shook 
hands with ’them and wished them happiness; 
they got into the taxi-cab and gbded away. 

The Honourable John Ruffin wiped his beaded 
brow with an air of extreme relief. “ Marrying 
people is a parlous job, Pollyooly,” he said, shaking 
liimself like a dog which has just emerged from 
the ocean. 

“ Yes, sir.” said Pollyooly, in polite assent. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE miA OP THE DUCHESS 

■pOIXYOOLY was* pleased to - have j>layed so 
full a part in unitipg two loving hearts ; but 
she could have.wished the process longer so that 
she could have earned more money as Love’s 
Messenger. Howler, she was not ill content, the 
affair*had swelled her bank account. 

It was destined* to swell it yet further, for at 
breakfast on the fotuih morning after the elope- 
ment the Honourable John Ruffin said to her, I 
have news from Captain Croome. So far at any 
rate we seem to have no reason to reproach our- 
selves for having married them. They are* still 
ffappy. It is & very comforting thought.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, gravely. 

** Also Captain Croome has sent you a cheque 
for ten pounds to buy you a brooch or a bracelet, 
since you acted as bridesmaid, and*it is the duty, 
or rather the privilege, of a bridegroom to make 
preseiifS to bridesmaids.” 

Follyooly smiled her most angelic smile. 

“ If he had been in London, he would doubtless 
have bought it for you himself. Rut, I am strongly 
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against his coming to London yet awhile — not, 
indeed, until his moiher-in-law has h|id time to 
cool. There is a little matter of false entry, which 
you would not " understand, in liis way. Anfl 
though it is not likely that Lady Tullislaith would 
go to the lengths of breaking oh' the marriage, n 
is better that she. shbij^ld not^be given tlie chance 
of trying to trouble love’s young dreams by putting 
pressure on Captain Croome.” 

“ No, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

The Honourable John Ruffin regarded her 
thoughtfully for a minute, then he said, 
inclined to think tliat it’s a good t)iing that Captain 
Croome isn’t in Town to give you a bracelet or a 
brooch. They are not good investments, ten- 
pound trinkets. I tliink you’d better add the ten 
pounds to your bank account. Tlien, later, if you 
want to buy a ten<pound bracelet, you can always 
do it.” 

“ Yes, sir, I’d rather,” said Pollyooly, firmly. 

Accordingly tlie, cheque was paid into Polly ooly’s 
Post Office Savings Bank account. Tlien for a 
while her income was reduced to the eleven shillings 
a w^ek she received for her work in the Temple, 
for^Hilary Vance no longer required her as a^Hkodel, 
si^/ce he had finished illustratihg the set of stories 
he had been at woik on. ' Pollyooly was not dis- 
tressed by this shrinking in her income. She had 
now a reserve' fund on which she and the Lump 
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could live for nearly two years, even if during 
them *she did not earn a penny ; and that was 
very unlikely indeed. ' , 

But Fortune had fallen into the way of enriching 
f ollyooly, and she^ coiiild hot refrain from the 
agreeable practice for long at a time. 

One -afternoon she came h^ck with the Lump 
from the gardens bn. the Thames Embankment 
rather later tlian usual ; and the Honourable John 
Ruffin called to her from bis sitting-room : 

“ Get tea for twb, please, Mrs Bride, and cut 
the bread and butter thin.” 

Pollyooly carried, the Lump swiftly up to their 
attic, gave him his woolly lamb and his unmaned 
horse, ran down the stairs to the kitchen, and set 
about getting. the tea. Bhe was not long* about it, 
and carried It into the sitting-rooffi. 

A lady, a beautiful lady., Ibeautifully dressed,' sat 
nr the arm-chdlr faring tlie door. But she was 
talking earnestly to the Hoi\ourable John Ruffin ; 
and her eyes did not rest on Pollyooly till she was 
setting the tea on the table. Then they opened 
wide in a wild amazement ; she sprang to her feet, 
and cried : 

“ WL^— why it’s Marion. Whatever is sft^ 
doing here — ^in that dCress ? ” 

“ Ohi no, it isn’t lHarionl Your partial 
maternal eyes deceive you. It’s Mrs Bride— 
my housekeeper. I call her Mra Bride, because 
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she is my housekeeper,” said the Honourable 
John Rufi^, calmly/ 

“But — ^but she’s the very image 6f Marion,” 
said the la(iy, staring at Polly ooly with eyes 
still bewildered. 

r “ By Jove I you’re rig^t ; ^e is like Morion 
— extraordinarily, like/ said .the Honourable John 
Rtiffin, with more animation.'- “ Pollyooly has 
always remihded me of someone; and I could 
never make out who it was. 'Of course it’s 
Marion.” t 

“ But how IS it she’s so like Marion ? ” said the 
lady. , 

“ One of the mysteries of biology,” said tlie 
Honourable John Ruffin, carelessly. 

“ But Marion belongs — in looks at any rate — 
to my side of thfi' family. She’s a redr Deeping,” 
said the lady. 

“And that’s what Pollyooly is*! Of course-. - 
I see it now 1 ” cried the Honourable John Ruffin, 
in the triumphant tones of a discoverer. Her 
great-aunt was Lady Constanlia Deeping’s l^ouse* 
keeper at Deeping Hall. Pollyooly came from 
Mi^tl^ Deeping. It’s wonderful how the old 
stains crop up among the village folk.«wYou’re 
/{'fed Deeping, Pollyooly, thaVs what you ore.” 

“ Yes, sir. Pledse, sir, Vhat is a red Deeping? ” 
said Pollyooly, knitting her brow. 

“ The red*Deepings have always been renowned 
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for the fieriness of their hair and their tempers — 
a truculent; cantankerous set. I must beware, 
I see. iTmiist certainly beware,”- said^the Honour* 
able John Ru^ffin. 

“"Tes, sir,” said^ollyooly. 

At the same time t|iere are not many people 
who can boast of having a :|;e^ Deeping as house* 
keeper. Indeed, 1 should not wond» 'if 1 were 
unique,” he said proudly. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

She spread a little tea-doth on the end of the 
table,*and set the tea-tliings, the bread'and-butter, 
and the cake on it, 

The lady talked quickly to the Honourable 
John Ruffin of how Pollyooly came to be such an 
exact red Deeping; tUe Honourable, John Ruffin 
showed a Certain lack of interest in the matter. 
It was enough for him tHat old strains did*crop 
<mp among' the village lolk. He protested that 
he was not a sdentific'man to make the biological 
researches necessary to the complete eluddation 
of thg fact. 

All the while she talked the lady’s eyes never 
moved from PoUyooly’s face. Then s^e ^ut 
herself<^hort in the middle of a sentence, obd 
cried: 

” John, I’ve got a splendid idea ! ** 

” Good heavens I ” said ‘the Honourable John 
Ruffin, in a tone of consternation. 
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“Yes*; I’m goii\g to get Marion all to myself 
after all,” she said triumphantly. * 

“ No, Caroline, you are not,” said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, in a tone of extreme severily, 
and with a very darlc^ frpMm. You are not* even 
goin’g to try. The wigging you got from Mr 
Justice Puffie last 'rime you carried oft Marion 
has for ever deterred you from a secohd attempt.” 

** Has it though ? ” said the la^y ; and her fine 
blue eyes flashed fiercely. 

** Yes, it has,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin with unabated sternness. “ You have made 
up your mind that a ducheps cannot give the 
halfpenny Press of her country occasion to 
blaspheme twice.” 

“But “this is a dead snip,” said the Ducliess, 
confidently. “ This time 1 am g6ing to get 
M^on out of the country.” 

“You failed before, and you’ll fail again,” 
said the Honourable John Ru(]^, firmly. 

“ Oh, no ; i shan’t — ^not this time,” said the 
Duchess even more confidently. “And what 
does it inatt<^ if 1 do 7 If they catch me, I shall 
c^ily<get the same old wigging. They daren’t send 
ji Duchess to prison. The thingundmbs — ^the 
middle classes — wouldn’t ’ stand it. They’d 
scream.” 

But yop casi’t get Marion out of the countiy. 
The momdnt she’s missing, Osterley’s agents will 
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wire to the police of every port. I ’shouldn't 
wonder if the telegrams are already written out 
ready idr your attempt. They know, you so well. 
You can’t do it/’ the Honourable Johm RufiSn 
insisted. ) * ^ ' 

“ But the joke is th^t she’ll have been Out of 
the country days and days^before she is missed,” 
said the 'l^chess* i^^th sparkling e\ es, and she 
laughed joyfully. 

” How will you work that ? ” said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, ‘interested. 

The Duchess turned to Pollyooly, who had 
been too 'polite to leave tlie room since she 
was the subject under discussion, and said briskly, 
“ Would you like twenty pounds — twenty — ^gold 
— sovereign?, Pollyooly ? ” • 

“ Yes, Ina’am,” said Pollyooly, without the 
fifth of a second’s hcsitati6n. • 

► Well, if you’ll be another little girl for a 
fortnight, I’ll give you twenty gold sovereigns. 
And you’ll live in a beautiful house in tlie country 
and, have lots of pets, and all you’ll have to 
do will be to pretend tliat you’re another little 
— my little girl — Lady Marion Ricksb,oro\;^h. 
You’lkhave just to keep quiet, and let everybd^y 
think that you’re h^^. Do you understand ? 

“Yes, ma’am,” said* Pollyooly, looking at her 
with shining eyes, before which qnce more gleamed 
the vision of Eldorado. 
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*'By Jove! Wh|it a game! Oh, woman — 
woman ! ” said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
softly; imd,he Jaughed. 

“Do you think that she’ll be able to do*it 
without giving the shotfc' a^hy %** said the Dudiess, 
Ibokihg at him anxiou8ly« 

“ It’s a^ difficult game of eourse. But if there’s 
a child in Eimland who caji play it, it’S Pollyooly,’’ 
he said wiln decision. “ After all Marion has 
always seemed to me a very quiet child, and all 
a litUe girl is expected to do is* to lie low and say 
nothing.” • 

“She* looks intelligent enough,”’ said the 
Du<hes8. 

“ A fertile mind — full of resource,” said the 
HonouraUe John Ruffin. 

“But what about the Lump, siif? I can’t 
leave the Lump for a \^ole fortnight, sir,” said 
Pollyooly; and the brightness began to fade 
from her face. , 

“ Who is the Lump ? ” said the Dudiess, quickly. 

“ Another red Deeping — her little brother, 
Roger,” said the Honourable John Ruffin. “ But 
coieldn,’t your friend, Mrs Brown, take charge of 
hj^ Pollyooly ? ” 

'“ I’ll pay her a pound a wcSe,” said the Duchess. 

“ Oh, for a pound a w^k slic’d look after him 
ever so well,” said Pollyooly, in a tone of relief, 

“ And I’ll keep an eye on him too,” said the 
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Honourable John Ruffin. Brown'can bring 

him round ^ery morning at breakiast-time to be 
iMpected.”. , 

. ‘Thank yon, sir,” said PoUyooly, gratefully. , 

** Then t^t setues Ihat.^ You arrange it with 
Mrs Brown. Mind yoi> only, tell her that you*re 
going\into the couittry. You mustn’^ tell her • 
why. Ydh'musn^t telk anybody wl^y/* said the 
Duchess. • 

“ No, ma’am,” said PoUyooly. 

” And you mustn’t mind if they make a fuss 
at Ricksb^rongh Court when you teU them who 
you are. They’ll only scold. They won’t do 
anything serious,” said the Duchess. 

” Why should she tgU them ? She has only to 
slip away from Ricksborough, and»tKey’U start 
hxmting for Marion from, the time and place at 
which PoUyooly disappears,” said the Honourable 
"John Ruffin. * 

“ That’s a ripping idea,”«aid the Duchess, with 
grateful approval. ” Thay’U get on to false scent ^ 
after*false scent.” 

” But how ere you going to diange the 
dbUdren? That wiU be the awkward fmr&of 
the buslhess,” he sa^d. 

“Well, to*morrow, Jhat fyssy old creatur^ 
Mrs Hutton, brings Marion to spend her weekly 
afternoon with me,” said' the* Duress. “ She 
takes her back to Ricksborou^ by the 6.15 
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from Watferloo. Marion to look out for 

you at Waterloo. As soon as she se^s you she 
gives Mrs P^ttqn the slip, and you bring her 
liere — 

“ Me ? Me ? ” •interrupted « the Honourable 
John iKuffin, in a tfrrible> voice. “Me? After 
all the yeors I’ve kepi out of your quarrels with 
Osterley ? Me ? ’’ And he hammered with both 
fists on his chest in the resounding fashion of an 
exrited gorilla. 

“ Yes, of course you’ll help me, John,” said 
tlie Duchess, calmly. 

“ Blast a promising career — ruin my splendid 
chance of becoming Lord Chancellor by getting 
indicted for conspiracy ? Never I ” he cried ; 
and again he hammered away on his chest. 

Pollyooly was much ^pressed by the action; 
she had never seen him da it before. 

The Duchess seemed unaffected hy it, for she' 
only said, calmly, “0^ course you’ll help. I’m 
relying on you. No one will ever know.” 

The Honourable John Ruffin looked at her 
smiling, animated face, and smiled himself. 

*yit would be a great game — a great game, 
Cs^ol ne,” he said. ^ 

/ ** Won’t it ? ” sajd the l^chess. 

** I should like to see Osterley’s face if ever he 
tumbles to it,” he said, aud he laughed with 
veritable glee. - 
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** So should I,” said the Duchess, in a vindictive 
tone. ^ 

^ “ Well,, veil, I’ve always thought it an in« 
fernal shame tl^^t you didn’t get the* custody 
of Marion. This is a cnan<*e of a lifetime to 

e m 

repair a miscarriage ef justice. I’m with you, 
Caroline,” he said With a sfSlendid air. . 

“ If you’ll etandi by me. I’m sure we shall 
pull it off,’* said the Duchess, with joyous 
conviction. 

Over their tea they foil to discussing the details, 
and had 4 )crfected the Duchess’s plan, when the 
Honourable John Ruflin clapped his htmd to his 
head, and cried in a tone of horror : 

” Good Heavens !j I was forgetting I My 
bacon 1 ” ^ ^ * 

“ Your what ? ” said the startled Duchess. 

“ My bacon 1 Pollyooly is the one person in 
England — in the vrorld — who can grill bacon 
properly. I am losing ker for a fortnight — a 
whole fortnight — fourteen bren^Jasts.” , 

*’*There are other things besides bacon,” said 
the Duchess, somewhat coldly. 

‘ “Tliere are no other things besides *ba(^n — 
not for breakfast;,” said the Honourable tfv'^hn 
Ruffin, bitterly, but with intense conviction. Thea^ 
by a violent effort, he pulled himself together, 
and said, with an air of manly foftitude, ” But 
no matter, I am a nuuiyr — a moi tyr in the cause 
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of justice. Oh, that » barrister shoxild prove so 
fai^ess to the law 1 ** ' 

The Ihfchesstsmfled indulgently and said, ** Pm 
ev%r so much obliged to you. , I am really. Well, 
1 think that’s aU that we cdn do now. Wasn’t it 
lucky I came to see how you‘ were getting on T ” 
*’0h, it was! Fourteen breakfasts!” eaid 
the Honourable John Rufiin, bitterly. 

The Duchess laughed, kissed FcUyooly, and 
bade her good-bye, and the Honourable John 
Ruffin, with an air of proud gloom, escorted her 
out of the Temple, and put her into a taxi-cab. 

On hJs return he said to PoUjttwly, who was 
clearing away the tea, “You’ve taken on a 
difficult job^ Pollyooly. But I believe that 
you’re the one' child in England who dould cany 
it thro^igh. You don’t get flxirried.’’ 

“ Yes, sir. 1 shall try;’ sir,’’ said Pollyooly, 
with the smile of a resolute angeL 
“And if it were a iess serious matter than 
giving back a chil^ to her mother, 1 wouldn’t 
let you attempt it,’’ he said gravely. 

“ No, sir,’’ said Pollyooly. 

“ ^ow^ the thing for you to do is to sit tight 
ai^J^eep your eyes wide open-r-very wide open.” 
, Yes, sir,” saidb Pollyooly ; and she opened 
her eyes very wide, as if, to practise. 

“ You let the other people do the talking.” 

“ Yes, sir ; I hope 1 shan’t have to tell a lot 
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of lies,” said Pollyooly, aiynously, with a suddea 
remembr jince of the teaching of her Aunt Hannah. 

** You won’t if you let the qther people do the 
talking.’’ ' 

Yes, sir,” said FoHyooly with an air of relief. 

The Honourable John .Ruffin gazed' at* her 
thoughtfully : ” Ilfs a wonderful thii)g how some 
people 'fill long-felt « wants and .others don’t,’* 
he said gravely. 

Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, in polite assent. 

”Now look at me; I was educated at Eton, 
nnoT BalUol College, Oxford, yet, I assure you, 
Pollyooly, thai# never once has anyone asked me 
to act as changeling for them,” he said sadly. 

” No, sir,” said Pollyooly, with grave sympathy. 
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3P0LLY001Y PLAYS Tra! CHAKCELIXO 

TDOLLYOOLY was very Susy nex^ morning 
She arranged with MfS Brown that sh« 
should take charge of the Lump for two week; 
at a pound a week, and also th^t she should ad 
during that period as laundress to the Honoiyablt 
John Ruffin and Mr Gcdge-Tomkins. 

Naturally Mrs Brown was ex^feedingly curious 
to know the reasons of Pollyooly’s so sudden 
journey, bijt all she learned was that Pollyooly 
was going intb tli? country to do soihjithing for 
a lady, and her mission v^as secret and might not 
be told. * j 

“ It’s wunnerful how you do git jobs, Pollyooly,” 
said Mrs Brown, in a iharveliing tone ; and with 
.that she let the raaltcr rest. 

At breakfast, she recommended Mr? Browh to 
the Honourable John Ruffin, and on that recom* 
menUatidn he accepted her. 

Bu't he shook his head and said sadly, ” She will 
her best. I’ve no doubt/ But 1 dare not think 
of my bacon. 1 shall buy a coleifdar and mark ofl 
the days till ybur felurn.” 
m 
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After breakfast he said, “ And now 1*11 go and 
break the news of your departure to Mr Gedge- 
Tomkifls, I hop'i he will not weep, for I have 
*read in many books that a stroifg mdn’s te£^s 
are terrible.” * * « • 

‘‘ I don’t think thaf^Mr Gedge-Tomkins will cry, 
sir,” said Pollyooly,*hopef ully. •“ I shojildn’t think 
he ever'ciled.” * , , 

“ Let us hppe not,” said the Honourable John 
RufBn, gloomily. ” But I shall cry. I shall cry 
on to my bacon’at breakfast to-morrow morning. 
I shall salt it with my tears.” 

” I’ve told fijrs Brown how you like it done, 
sir,” said Pollyooly. 

“ ^Vhat is telling ? ” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin sternly. ‘‘ Bacon-grillers a];e like poets — 
nascuntufnon fiunt.'' * 

” It’s only for a fortnight, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

** Only — ha, ha ! Only ! ” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, in a deep, trj^cal voice. 

He went into the chambers of Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins, and knocked at his sitting-room door 
Mr Gedge-Tomkins bade lum ^ter in a gruff 
voice, and surveyed him, on his ^trance, 
with cold, disapproving eyes. ' ^ 

” Good morning*,” ^aid th$ Honourable Jolm 
Ruffin, in his most amiable tone. ” I’ve arranged^ 
for Mary Bride to get away into the coimtry for 
a fortnight. She’s looking pale, and fresh air 
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will do her good. I hepe you don’t mind. It wan 
all arranged on the spur of the moment, and 
there was no time to consult you.” 

” M*m, what am I ^ do fof a laundress,? ” 
said IVb; Gedge-Tomkins, not at all ungraciously. 

Well, I have a very respectable woman coming 
in to look after me. Sne could do for you too, if 
you like.” • ‘ 

” Does she drink ? ” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, 
quickly, as a vision of Mrs Meeken rose before the 
eyes of his mind. 

” Certainly not. She’s the wife of , a police* 
man,” said the Honourable John Ruffin, with 
decision. 

** Is she ? Hien if you get a chance, you might 
hint to her that I, do not mind her drinking my 
whisky — ^in moderation — ^but I do object to her 
watering it,” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, cynically. 

“ Certainly — certainly — ^I’ll make it quite clear 
to her,” said the Honourable John Ruffin, readily. 
« ” Right. And I’ll pay half Pollyooly’s trip,” 
said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, gruffly. 

“ Oh, a lady’s paying all that,” said the Honour- 
able J<ffin Ruffin, ^eerfuUy. It’s very good bf 
yow^hot to put any obstacleuin the way of her 
agoing.” t 

” Not at all — ^not at a)!,’* said 11& Gedge-Tomkins, 
gruffly. 

The Honourable John Ruffin returned to his 
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chambers imd informed PoUjmoly of his'coUeague’s 
urbanity, 4uid when she broiight in breddast 
^o Mr Gedge-Tomkins, she thanke^ hin\ herself. 
•He jaid that he hopc^ tl^t the change would do 
her good, and, as he’^as st&rting for the l^w 
Courts, he gave her shillings and gruffly bade 
her buy^somethiqg useful mth it. • 

Polly ooly was toudied by this* mark of his 
appreciation, lor he liad always been silent with 
her. She thoug]\t it well to take the money with 
her in case she should in some emergency need it. 

At three o’clock, that afternoon she took the 
Lump to Mrs dtown and left him with her. It 
was indeed a wrench parting with him, for they 
had never before been separated formas long as 
four houn| *at a time since the, day' he was born. 
Though she knew that Mrs Brown woul(^ look 
after him as ^xe apple of her eye, and she had no 
feats for his well-being, she came away from him 
with a very sad heart, h«fting the need to earn 
twenty poimds, which severed &em. The shining, 
vision of Eldorado was blurred. 

• a 

At a quarter to six the Honourable John Ruffin 
set out to Waterloo Station. At five mlhutes to 
six the Duchess arrived at his chambers, very 
anxious, nervous, excited. She walked up and. 
down the room, and at intervals she said, ’’ Oh, 1 
do hope he won’t make a mess of it J ’*...** I 
hope nothing’s going wrong 1 “ That dock 
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in the tower there moves slower than any dock I 
ever saw I ” 

Pollyoqly, confident of the wisdom and resource 
of'the Honourable John stood at the window 

unruffled and serene'. * 

She was very patient with* the exdted Duchess, 
and at intervals she said, “ Mr puffin is sure to 
bring her.” 

In her heart of hearts she was wishing that he 
might make a niess of it. She ^ would lose the 
twenty pounds indeed, but she would not be 
parted from the Lump. . 

Then at a quarter past six a taXbcab came fast 
along Paper Buildings, and in it she saw the 
Honourable John Ruffin and a little girl. 

” Here they ^e, .ma’am,” she said ifl,a tone of 
resignation. 

The Duchess rushed to '"the window, saw the 
Honourable John Ruffin and Lady Marion descend 
from the taxi-cab, acnil ran half-way down the 
etairs to meet tliem. 

Then PoUyooly’s double came into ^e sitting- 
room, and the two cliildren stared at one another 
8erious|y,*with the keenest curiosity. 

Af 'once the Honourable John Ruffin set them 
^de by side to as''';ve himself of the likeness. 

” By Jove, it’s wonderful I ” he cried. ” Won- 
derful I” 

The likeness was wonderfuL By some curious 
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freak of nature Mafion was Follyoi^y’s double. 
She was the same length, breadth, and thickness ; 
she cahied herself in the same fashion ; she had 
Pollyooly’s red hair to a shade ; shfe had'her white 
skin and blue eyes ; *she%ad her delicate features. 
It was only when yqii looked at her closely ^at 
you perceived that she was but an inferior copy 
of PoUyoOly. Her^^r lacked the lustre of Polly* 
ooly’s : it ^as duller and less abimdant. Her 
skin was not of so fine a texture as Follyooly’s, 
and lacked its tS*anslucence. liter eyes were blue, 
but'not of the intense deep blue of Pollyooly’s. 
Her features ytere like, but Nature had moulded 
them with a clumsierhand ; and she lacked wholly 
Pollyooly’s angelic expression. But you could 
only see tliese differences by a close scrutiny of 
the children togetlxer. Take (Either of tlicm apart, 
and she was PoDyooly, or Lady Marion* Ricks* 
borough, according as you found her in the King’s 
Bench Walk, or at Ricksljprpugh Court. 

Having once satisfied themselves of the likeness, 
lhe.Honourable John Ruffin and the Duchess los*b 
no time. *With the Ducliess as nfaid, the diildren 
had exchanged every stitch of their clotlung in less 
than fite minutes. Tlien Polly ooly was truly ^dy 
Marion Deeping, and ^arion yras Pollyooly ; there 
was no doubt. about it. The Duchess kiss^ 
Pollyooly, and wished ’ her • good luck. Hie 
Honourable John Ruffin hurried licr down the 
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Btairs, out of the Temple into Fleet Street, into a 
taxi-cab, and they drove off to Waterloo/ 

As the cab ^tarted he said, “ Everything has 
gone right so far. All ^u’ve got to do at the 
stati9Ji if to stand still'; asi^ a policeman 
recognise you and take, you to Mrs Hutton. Mrs 
Hutton’s your maid — ^ybu’ll c&ll her * Hutson.’ 
Then you understand what you’ve got to do is to 
sit tight, and let the other people do the talking.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said PoUyooly. 

” Marion’s a fairly silent child, I believe, so no 
one will notice any cliange,” he said thoughtfiilly. 
** And if shfe isn’t tliere, as a test,»tliey’ll hardly 
see that she has suddenly — ^very suddenly — grown 
much better looking.” 

” No, sir,” ‘said PoUyooly. 

*‘ Bu^ of course, you won’t be able to keep silent 
all the time, and when you do have to speak, 
give yourself airs — plenty of air;s. Remember that 
you’re no longer Airs Bnde, my housekeeper, but 
l^idy Marion Rickiiborough, the daughter of a 
Duke,” he said earnestly 

“ Yes, sir,” saiSi PoUyooly, firmly. 

‘‘ In fa<?!:, be what you are — ^a red Deeping. Btf 
a sca^^ Deeping, if you can.” „ * 

Yes, sir, I *- I — ^I-^hould like to,” said 
Pollyooly with a resolute, smile. - 

That’s ihe.right spirit,” he said in a tone of 
warm approval. “ And about getting away. I’ll 
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meet you at half-pq/st two at the top of Ricks- 
borough home wood. You’ll easily find out where 
that il. I shall wait till half-past four. If you’re 
not thjsrci that day, I shall come thfe day^ter tlmt, 
an^ the day after that.^ • 

“ I shall be there j;^e first day, sir,’* said Polly- 
ooly, with her resolute ab, thinking o^ the Lump. 

f"thihk you wjU, But don’t take any risks,** 
he said, smiling at her. “ And one last word ; 
make the best of the coxmtry and the fresh ab, 
and put on weight.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

Half-way between Waterloo Bridge and the 
station he stopped the cab ; and they got out of 
it. She walked on, and he followed her, keeping 
twenty yards behind. , * 

In thil order they came bfto the station ; and 
near the booking-office she stopped. 

She had Stood there barely three minutes, when 
one of the railway policenjeii gazed at her earnestly, 
bounded up to her, and cried : “ Are you Ladjr 
Ricksborough — Lady Marion Ricksborough ? ” 

“ ^Vhat’business is it of yours ?*” said Pollyooly, 
“truculently. “ Where’s my maid — ^Hutton ? ” 

” I heg pardon, your ladyship, but weVe^been 
\mtin’ everywhere fpr youf ladyship. If yoigr 
ndyship will come to the superintendent’s hoffices^ 
you’ll find your maid,” said thee policeman. 
Pollyooly followed him haughtily. 
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As he entered the superintendent’s office, he cried 
triumphantly, “ I’ve found ’er ! 'ere she Is P’ 

Clerks sprang fcom their desks and gathered 
round her. Tlie supeiijitendent# himself lejipt 
litlioly out of an inn& omcej and asked her where 
she had been. » « 

“ Looking at London,* said Pollyooly, curjjy. 

Seeing that fer a long while she had not set eyes 
on any other portion of the earth’s^^ surface, this 
was literally true.^ 

The policeman was dispatched to the North 
station, whither Mrs Hutton hpd repaired in the 
course of her search. The clerks gloated over 
Pollyooly with the respectful admiration induced 
in them by her rank, then tliey w^ent back to their 
work. Pollyoo4y sff.1 down and waitedi for her 
maid. , 

In a few minutes Mrs Hutton, a buxom, round- 
faced woman of fifty summers, arrived, purple, 
flustered, and vocifevoBls. She enlarged on her 
terrors and exertions, on the fact that they had 
missed their trsdn, on her ignorance of what his 
Grace would say when he heard of his daughter’s 
escapade.' Tlien she inquired what Pollyooly had 
beei>^oing during the half l\our she had been 
passing. ^ t 

“ Looking at London,” said Pollyooly, with cold 
curtness. / 

They had not long to wait for a strain, and 
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Pollyooly enjoyed the-journey through *1116 country 
exceedingjy. « She had not known how much she 
had been missing it during the, two years she hod 
, liv^ in . liondyn. Once or twife indeed t|^e 
prettier pieces of scenery Vere a little blurred by 
the tears which rose^to her eyes. If only* the 
Lump were with her I • • , 

Hal^-wdy to llie]f:sborough, Mrs Hutton, wha 
seemed to h^ve at last recovered from the shock, 
told the entirely indifferent Pollyooly that if she 
behaved very nicely during the* next three days, 
she would not tcU the Duke of her escapade at 
Waterloo. But had Pollyooly behaved like a 
Borgia during those ^iree days Mrs Hutton would 
not have told of it,»for she would have got into 
serious trouble herself for letting Ijier* charge give 
her the slip. Indeed, she wbuld certainly have 
been disdiarged*. 

In this wdy it came about that neither the Duke 
of Osterley nor Lady Salkeld, the widowed sister 
who kept house for him, knew<that there had been 
any. break in the continuity of their possession o^ 
Marion ; and Miss Marlow, Mafion’s governess, 
enjoyed an equal ignorance. 

PolljTooly enjoyed the drive in the mcftor-car 
from Bie station to tlig Court, even more than tbe 
railway journey.. But for all her wonted courage,^ 
she went up the broad steps, 'and. mto the great 
hall, cm faltering feet. 
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Only a butler and footman were in it, and they 
looked at her Trith careless eyes. If ftay had been 
men of any observation, they would haVe been 
surprised by the t}ehaviour of tl^e half-dozen dogi 
of different sizes who Irere in the hall. Th^ all 
came forward to greet FoUyooly,. but they greeted 
her with t|ie cautious snifis of'investigators, rather 
than with the tail-waggings of 'intimate triends. 
Fortunately, neither the butler, no^ the footman, 
nor Mrs Hutton, were observant persons. 

Follyooly seemed in no hurry 'to go to her own 
suite of rooms ; and that was hardly to be woddered 
at, since she did not know that she had a suite of 
rooms to go to, much let^ where it was. She 
lingered till Mrs Hutton bad given the butler 
her impres^ioi^ of the condition of London that 
day, then she followed her upstairs, land, with- 
out knowing it, that god4, woman acted as guide 
to that suite. 

There, in her s^ti^g-room, Follyooly found 
Miss Marlow, her* governess — a mild and senti- 
*mental-looking lady of thirty-five — ^who gi^^ted 
her tepidly, aftd enlarged on the discomfort of 
a journey to London on such a hoi day. Mindful 
of advice of the Honourable Johm Ruffin, 
Po%ooly let her ^alk, aij exbrdse to which she 
deemed not at all disinclined. 

Follyooly escaped from her presently, and 
wait out into the gardens, where ^e would have 
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been entirely happy but for^the thought that the 
Lump wa% not tliere to share her pleasure. She 
wander^ about them, full of d^ght and admira* 
lion.^ Tlirce dogs, of shapes stAinge *to h«t 
joined her and accompanied her on her wandeimgs. 

Later, a footman summoned her in to her 
supper I and at the Summons shfe realised that she 
had already derived* a very keen fippetite from 
the country air. The three dogs, who had been 
growing more and more respectful and friendly, 
accompanied her* to her suite of rooms. 

Mis*s Mwlow was^awaiting her, and at the sight 
of her following she said in some surprise, “ Why, 
I thought you didn’t Uke dogs, Marion.** 

Pollyooly hesitated a moment, then she said, 
“ I’ve changed my mind.” 

Miss Marlow graced the meal with a gentle flow 
of conversation, 'in which she did not seem to 
expect PoUyoolv to take any active part. Polly- 
ooly confined herself to saying “ yes,” or *' no,” 
when Miss Marlow paused. 

It •seemed to her indeed that conversation at 
such an excellent meal, with foods*so varying and 
scT appetising to tax her powers of appreciation, 
was sonlewhat superfluous. ^ 

She went to bed soon after ^supper and was up 
and out betimes.* She left the trim gardens for 
the home wood, and was hapilier ^an ever ex- 
ploring it. Five dogs accompanied her, and 
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fortunately ‘the keepers had gone home to break- 
fast. Hunger informed her of her ^wn breakfast 
hour; she breakfasted with Miss Marlow, and 
n^ade a hearty- and delicious me^. Never before 
had it fallen to her lot t6 spread jam on her bread- 
and-butter, as much jam as^ever she wanted — ^and 
such jam.^ Miss Marlow had indeed reason to 
remso'k on the excellence of, her a{>petite. 

At ten o’clock lessons began, and t^ere Pollyooly 
made her first slip. She had passed all seven 
standards at the Muttle Deeping school, and it 
never occurred to her that the daughter *iof a 
Duke would not possess the' learning she had 
acquired. She astonished^- Miss Marlow by a 
difq>lay of knowledge for which there was really 
no accounting, Fortunately, Miss Marlow was 
not intelligent, and she set down tltis sudden 
advance to some unexpected and, indeed, un- 
common development of her charge’s intellect. 
But her astonishmepiL warned If^Ilyooly of her 
mistake; and she « proceeded to move along the 
path of learning at a much slower pace. 

After lessons" she went for a walk* with llBss 
Marlow and six dogs. The dogs relieved the 
dullness of Miss Marlow’s vapid, but unceasing, 
talk. Pollyooly lurched 'i^th'Lady Salkeld, who 
'^greeted her with a tepidness like Miss Marlow’s, 
and since some friends had motored over to limch 
paid no more attention to her. Pollyooly was 
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relieved by this lack of attention ; *it enabled 
her to dex'otsi all her mind to the food and her 
toble manners, which, thanks to l^er Aunt Hannah's 
.acqiigiintance with the cumins of the Great, weif 
good enough to pass *mu%terr Tea and supper 
she took with the unpbservant Miss Marlow in 
her own sitting-rodm. She went to .bed that 
night with* an easy ,mind, so feCT, $he was sure, 
no suspicion whatever that she was a changeling 
had entered anyone’s mind. 

The next day,* also, nothing 'occurred to dis- 
quiet* her. ^ It was^ not unnatural, for the last 
^ng that would occiu' to anyone was tl»t Nature 
had been peculiarl;^ •prolific of Lady Marion 
Ricksboroughs. Besides, no one had been 
greatly interested in Marion. was not as 
U she had been a boy and heir to the dukedom. 
Pollyooly began *to understand that her double 
had led a somewhat. lonely life. 

This’ general lack of interest in her made her 
task much easier; none the les9, it was a difficult 
one for a child of twelve. There were so many 
things to learn — the names of the dogs and the 
sefvants, of Lady Salkeld’s cats ; her way about 
the Coufl ; the places in which Marion kept her 
possessions. She had ? to learn them without 
letting anyone perceive ^at she was learning 
them. The need for perpetdal .wariness was 
trying. 
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Now and again, of (K>urj>e, in spite of the faith- 
fulness with ndiidi she followed theT instructions 
of the Honourable John Ruffin to let other people , 
dc the taUdng/ishe did n^ake a slip, displaying an . 
ignoj^<^ of some'familisCr fact which shbuld 
have astounded those about her. It was fortunate 
indeed, that she had 'to do wi^ unobservant 
persons. The .slants were her cliief danger ; 
and she felt it. By the circumstances of their 
life they had to be more observant. But with 
them the Honourable John Ruffin's other injunc* 
to be a red Deling and give^ herself /urs stood 
her in good stead. They, too, were not interested 
in Ifarion, and though they ‘noticed this change, 
it was not of a kind to aw&ke their suspicions. 
With them PoUypoly was at timhs almost 
truculimt. 

More than once, in the ‘secrecy of the house- 
keeper’s room, Mrs Hutton said gloomily, 
don’t know what’s come to that there Marion. 
She’s taken to givid^ herself such airs that there’s 
no doing anything with her. The way she orders 
me about, she might be twenty." 

" Lady'^ Marion’s a red Deeping; and they’de 
like, that. And, what’s more^ she’s gelling to 
the age when it comes ouV said the housekeeper 
‘sagely. 

In spite of‘ the trying need for continuous 
wariness, PoUyooly was enjoying her stay in the 
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country beyond word$. pleasure was only 
marred by ti|e frequent thought that the Lump 
was nol uith her to share it, ^ desire for him ' 
nras^porsistent. • She wquld Imvtf liked also ,a 
companion of her* omt but the dogs provr^ 
fairly efficient substitutes. They attadieH {Hem- 
selves to her to a ddg. Firmly and with devotion, 
big dogs knd liltle .dogs, they ’ac^mpanied her 
on all her e^ycursions. 

They were not, indeed, , welcome in the woods, 
and were the occasion of her dTsplaying her best 
red Deeping manner to an under-keeper, who 
had the fond idea that so much noise was not 
good for his sacred, btft ifesting, pheasants. 

PoUyooly felt very strongly that it was the 
inalienable« right of a daughter />f 'a duke to 
disturb nesting pheasants if she wanted to, and 
before she had * done awith him the keeper felt 
it too. The* feeling that she was the daughter of 
a dilOS!% was growing on her and changing her. 
Before coming to Ricksborot^h Court she had 
always beep, able, without an effort, to assume 
a most truralent air ; but for the most part, she 
hhd looked a gentle, angel child. Now though 
she remftined the angel child, under the influrace 
of the excellent foo^ and fresh air, she was growing 
the angel child with an ^ of serene confidence* 
in herself and her destiny. * 

It was on the fifth day of her stay that a new 
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disquieting! figure, the first real menace to her 
security, came to thfe Court. The. Duke was to 
arrive at four o’clock ; and Mrs Hutton dressed 
PoUyooly in a somewhat too elaborate frock of 
amber silk to have ‘tea with him and JLady 
Salkeld. 

When PoUyooly came intc the drawing-room, 
she found not only the Dulje, buc also his nephew 
and heir. Lord Roland Ricksborough, a dark, 
good-looking boy of fourteen, of an almost girlish 
delicacy of complexion. The 'Duke, a dapper 
little thin-lipped man of thirty-five with a 
smaU, unhappy drab moustache with which he 
for ever fidgetted, gave hes. an indifferent glance 
and protruded two limp fingers. PoUyooly shook 
them gingerly. Ronald shook hands with her 
in a somewhat perfunctory and condescending 
fashion. , 

Then another newcomer, a fox-terrier, came 
forward and sniffed, her skirts with an cir of 
inquiring doubt. # 

Their ciders, who were talking to one another, 
did not observe it, but Ronald said in a tone 
of great»astonishment, “ Why, what’s the matter 
with Wiggs? He’s pretending he doesn’t know 
Marion.” * ^ 

It seemed to PoUyooly that , now, if ever, was 
the time for, airs ; she drew herself and said 
scornfully, “Tle’Sfa siUy dog.” 
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That he isn’t ! He’s one of the most intelli- 
gent dogs' in^ the world, an^ you know it as well 
as I doj” *saitt Ronald, holly. ' ^ 

“He’s not intelligent, now, anyhoW,” said 
Poll^oly, coldly.* * ** . •», 

“ He must be ki^ding,'^ * said RonaldT” but 
he . looked with a* puzzled air from^ Wi|^ to 
Pollyooly land fifem Ppllyooly to'W^gs. 

Pollyooly Jelt tha\ she would have to be very 
careful indeed in his presence, and she made up 
her mind to have'as little to do with him as possible. 
At tea she only gave the shortest answer to his 
questions," and seemed to be sulking. • After tea 
she changed her fri^k mid slipped away to the 
home wood. » 

But she»soon learned that it would be difficult 
to avoid him, for he took his* breakfast, tea, and 
supper with her* and ^llss Marlow, and at* lunch 
he sat beside Pollyooly. 

Tor'^Temain silent was iqreign to his nature, 
and she found liis talk awkward to deal with, 
for it was ^11 of allusions to events which had 
happened during his last holiday^, in which they 
Imd both taken part. Sometimes she extricated 
herself Successfully from her difficulties, some- 
times she did not. «He foil into the way of 
regarding her witli a puzzled air which sometimes* 
disquieted her exceedingly. 

One morning at breakfast,i after one of her 
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failures, he sud to Miss Marlows ** Marion’s 
memory’s getting jolly bad.” ,1 ' 

** Then it’s lik^ your manners,” said Fbllyooly, 
(^erdsii^ the<^ somewhat dangerpus gift of retort 
she had acquired during het tt^o years’ res^ence 
in Alsalia. ' 

”Now last holidays' you’d never have said a 
thing like that. * You weren’t a bit dibeky,” sud 
Ronald, and he looked at her with ^e disquieting, 
puzzled air. 

** Cheeky youAelf,” said Pollyooly, with some 
heat. ’ 

“I think you’ve changed tremendously,” said 
Ronald. ” Don’t you thisik she’s changed. Miss 
Marlow ? ” « 

think her intelligenoe is improving,” said 
Miss Marlow. ' 

**1 don’t think it’s drly that,” said Ronald, 
doubtfully. ” She looks different. ^ Her skin is 
dearer and her eyes are bluer.” 

” We all change,” said Miss Marlow, sapiently. 

Pollyooly said nothing. 

She grew mbre and more alive to' her dango*, 
and she* found him more and more difiSicult*to 
avoid. The fancy took him, in default of other 
companionship, toi spendLmc^ and more of his 
time with her, and the fancy was much 
strengthened .by her plain desire that he should 
do notiiing of the kind. That desire also sur- 
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prised him^ for he had been ijsed to regard Marion 
as a r^pectAil admirer. PoUyooly could not 
indeed ittake. it as dear as she 'would haye liked, 
that ^he did not desire his comp&nionship, hei 
naturSl politeness lorbade it. , ... 

It was not only the danger tnat made her shun 
him, it wa^ also, her deeply ingrained distrust of 
boys in general. To* her th^‘ were a savage 
tribe, who pidled your hair when you wdre not 
looking, or when jou were — a tribe whidi rudely 
callcd^you ** Ginger.” 

As she came to isee more of Ronald she was 
greatly surprised to find ^at he lacked the bar- 
barous hair-pulling lial&it. To her even greater 
surprise, he was most of the time cour^us. She 
was the loti's surprised therefojre to find hersdf, 
at the end of a couple^ of days of his s()dety, 
regarding aa indubitdile boy with approval, 
even with liking. She began to find the task 
of deceiving him not onlytiying but also some- 
what ungrateful. . 

For his itfwt, he was most agreeably surprised 
by the changes in his cousin. She had acquired 
an untiring activity which she had befoi^ utterly 
ladled ; she displayed a very quick and observant 
intdligence. She entei^d int6 all his pursuits, 
except riding, with a zest which made her an 
admirable comrade. *. 

But for all PoUyooly’s wariness, when they 
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were together, Ronald’s face was never for long 
free from its puzzled air. She coul(j^ not help the 
occasional display of an astounding igi'iorance. 
4bove everything the ^ behaviovu: of the dogs', 
ptszzled him. t. • ' * • 

One day he said, It’s n 9 good. I can’t under- 
stand these dogs; Ycu used to say that you 
didn’t like dogs ; but tho thing wc^ that the 
dogs didn’t like you. They didn’t hnd you 
sporting enough.”. 

Well, now they do. We idl change. Miss 
Marlow said so,” said Pollyooly, quickly. 

** Yes ; but such a change in such a little time. 
You were quite different time 1 was here,” 
said Ronald, frowning. 

Pollyooly said notliing. She seemed qxiite un- 
interesting in the matter. 

” And there are the other things,” said Ronald, 
looking at her with an almost worried air. 

Pollyooly did not ask what they werST her 
hmpid blue eyes ^ere scanning the surroimding 
country. ^ 

Sometimes he wotild deliberately set a trap 
for her, asid as often as not he caught her. His 
suspicions grew and grew, but he did noV confide 
them to anyone. Even if«he ^ad been willing to 
get Pollyooly into trouble, as ho was not, he was 
very strongly of thh opinion that all the ^own-ups 
wo^d laugh at him for such suspicions. After 
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all, that Marion should be someone else was 
incredible.* 

Then* he attained certainty. One afternoon- 
they had wandered into a part of «the eeitate new 
to Iwllyooly, and they came out of a wood tj) 
see on the hillside, hqlf a away, a windmill 
with whirling sails. - » • ^ 

Whate^er’s 'that % ” cried PoUyooly, startled * 
out of her ca^ition by the sight. There had been 
no windmills in tlxe country round Muttle Deeping. 

“ Whatever’s what ? ” said Rdnald. 

“That thing turning round,” said PoUyooly, 
pointing to the windmill. 

“ Tliat settles it,”' suid Ronald, throwing him- 
self down on the tUrf. “ If you were Marion, 
you’d have seen that windmiU ^ dozen times, 
and the ^ndmiU at Wootton a hundred times. 
You didn’t know that* it was a windmiU, you’re 
not Marion.’" 

PoiljTooly opened her mguth to declare that 
she was Marion, but shut it 'without uttering a 
word. Tlia^s to her strict training, it was 
always harR for her to lie ; she foxmd it almost 
iiApossible to lie to Ronald. • 

She ISbked round the landscape rather wildly, 
seeking inspiration, 4hen «he said, “ \\^eU, 
sometlUng must* have gone wrong with my ' 
memory.” , »* . 

“ Rais ! You're not Mariod^ and it’s no good 
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pretending you are—^to me. Who are you ? ” 
said Ronald, firmly. 

Pollyooly said nothing; she scowled horribly 
at the innocent- windmil^.- f 

Now, out with it. K you' tell me etruight 
away I won’t split/ pve.you my word,” said 
Ronald, eimestly. ‘ 

Pollyooly shook her head, but her puckered 
brow smoothed a little. 

“ Now, come on. What’s the good of keeping 
a secret which isn’t a secret ? ” said Ronald, in 
a tone half pleading, half commanding. 

**lt all Hornes of not letting you do all the 
talking. But it was so sudden — that tiling going 
round,” said Pollyooly, ruefully. You won’t 
really tell anyone ? ” 

“ Not a soul,” said Ronald. 

” Well, I can’t tell you who I am, because I 
mustn’t, but I’m not Marion. I’m onlj here 
in her place for a while.” 

. Where is she ? ** said Ronald. 

“ 1 don’t know where she Is, butvihe has run 
away with her mother — ever so far — where they’ll 
never, never be found. I’m just staying here till 
they’ve got there safely.” 

*^By Jove, but this i8<*a garnet It’s like a 
"story in a book. You do have ludc,” said Ronald, 
enviously. ^ 

** Yes ; but it Isn’t very comfortable — some* 
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timfs. ^Pm always being abraid of being found 
out,” said Pollyooly. 

” Ob', tber^s no fear of thaV^not here. They’re 
^ not sharp enough,” said Ronald, with a touch of 
eont'^pt in his tone. < 

“ No ; they’re not very ’slifirp,” said PoByooly, 
in a tone of satisfaction. It’s a good job they’re 
not.” ^ ^ ■ 

“ No ; it j;ook me to find it out,” said Ronald, 
with pardonable self-satisfaction. « 

“ And tire windmill,” said Podyooly. 

Oh, I should have found it out without the 
windmill,” said Ronald, confidently. - 
“ Perhaps you would,” said Pollyooly, politely. 

Really, I knew- it all the time, only it was 
so extraordinary,” said Ronald. 

He lay still gazing at her for a while, then he 
said reflectively, ” Wefl, I’m glad that kid has 
got away to her mother. She was rather a rotter ; 
anil 1 tiever cared much for^ her, though 1 believe 
I’m going to marry her when we grow up. She 
had.a poor^toe here.” 

“ Fancy naving a poor time in a beautiful 
place like this ! She must have been silly I ” 
cried Ptfilyooly, in amazement. 

“ I said she was 'rather a rotter. But wha^ am 
I to call you ? I’m not going to call you Marion. > 
She’s rather set jne against thi^naine.” 

PoUvoolv considered a whi^ R seemed safe 
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to impart her Christian name, and she told him 
that it was Mary, adjhring him not to call her by 
it before anyone. ‘ ' 

“No £ear,“, he said; “and ^ I did, they’d 
pever notice. Why, they nfcvef noticed thrfi; you 
were'^ wbrth two if* Marion, and ever so much 
prettier.” , • , • 

“ Am I ? ” said Pollyooly, yrilh s6rae ^‘atification. 
“ Nojr, it’s nothing to g4t vain^' about; you 
can’t help it,” said Ronald, in an admonitory 
tone. • ' 

“ I’m not going to,” said Pollyooly, firmly. 

“ It’s SL- funny thing that when you grow up 
you never seem to notice «.R 3 rthing. You’d have 
thought that somebody wouM have spotted you,” 
he said meditatively. , 

“ Tliey don’t notice much,” said Pollyooly. 

“ iCs often a jolly gopd thing they don’t,” 
said Ronald, smiling. 

He went on to injij^Hiure about’ her plans ; %nd 
his face fell when* he learnt that she was only 
going to stay a few days longer. Qe beggc^d her 
to stay till the' end of hi® holidays, pointing out 
that it would make it much safer f(fr Mariomif 
she did. But Pollyooly assured him ihat that 
w{» the term fixed, anddn her heart of hearts 
she would not have had it longer. Pleasant as the 
Court was, shg wanted to get b^ck to the Lump. 
Her uneasy feeling that it was not right that she 
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should be having this splendid time in the country 
while the Luij^p was in stuffy London, was growing 
stronger* and stronger, thoughynot strong enough’ 
to prevent her enjoying tl^e splendijJ time.* . * 

Rohald’s discoveryomadtf it^even more pleasant,^ 
for it set them on far moBe.mtimate ter^'with 
one another as shardt^of df great secret^ He was 
no longer' «?bnd«>cendipg with her;^ he felt that 
the fact that* she Was playing the chief part in 
such a difficult game relieved her to a great degi’ee 
from the disabilily, under wliich she suffered, of 
being a girl. ^ 

Now, too, that she no longer needed to be so, 
much on lier guard, -aha talked to him more freely, 
and proved so lively iJnd sympathetic a companion 
tliat he found his idesis on the subject of girls 
changing "utterly. They became* the closest of 
comrades, inseparable, o* Miss Marlow was ({ceply, 
romantically* touched by the fact that so early 
in-iife .nich a warm’ sympathy prevailed between 
two beings who wei-e destined later to be welded 
together by^he marriage bond. * 

Naturally, when the morning o\ the fatal day 
of’ parting turived they were both sad. Quite 
unconsclbusly ' they spent it in a pilgrimage to 
the haunts in wliich thpy had ftiost enjoyed them- 
selves. At the end of the morning they were 
coming along ono'of the shrul^eries towards the 
house when the* lunch-bell rang. 
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Pollyooly stopped short and said ; . 

“ We’d better say good-bye nom tl’ye got to 
slip aT?ay direcl^y after lunch. You’d better 
not see who I 'go with, 'in case it’s found out some 
day, and you’re asked questions.” 

“I suppose I’d” bettey not,” said Ronald, 
gloomily ■, and he put his hands in his pocket and 
kicked at the grflvel. • 

Tlicy gazed at one anotiier avtkwardly, then 
he said, “ Well, you’re tlie jolliest kid I ever came 
across.” 

‘‘ I didn’t know boys could be as aice as you,” 
said PoUy'ooly, with conviction. 

There was another * rather awkward silence, 
then, with a determined, almost heroic air, Ronald 
stepped forwijrd, put his arm clumsily round 
Pollyooly’s shoulders, and kissed her full on 
the lips. 

They both gasped and flushed; then with one 
accord they turned* dnd walked qttickly towards 
ihe house, saying nothing, looking shame-faced. 

On the top. of the steps Polly odl^ paused and 
said softly, “ Good-bye, Ronnie.” 

” Good-bye, old girl,” said Ronald. 

'The food at lunch did not^taste to her as nice 
as usual, though there was really no fault to find 
with her appetite. Ronald \yore a gloomy air, 
and was cap€ious/with Lady S^eld. As soon as 
lunch was over Poliyooly went up to her bedioom 
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and changed into the frock and hat and shoes in 
which she had come to the Court. Then, avoiding 
the serv{),nt8, %fShe slipped odt of tlie house by a 
side door into one of the long j^rubberie^ Once 
'screened by it, she ran svwftly along it, and then, 
up the sloping lawn t6 the gate of tlie home wood. 
At tlie gate of the*wood*she turned for a last 
look at the Coxirt and saw ftonald standing on ilie 
lawn before the drawiftg-room wijidows, with his 
hands in Ids "pockets, gazing up at her. She 
waved her hand, to him, and he waved his. 
Then ^he went through the gat’e into the wood. 
She didiftot find breathing quite easy for a minute 
or two, and the aisle of tlie wood was a little 
blurred to her visiUp,* but, of course, she did 
not cry. 

She went* sw'iftlv through the woo’d. As she 
came out of the gate at the end of it the. clock 
over the stat^fes of the Court struck half-past two, 
and thirty yards jlo\vn the road a motor car was 
corfdng Mowly up to the gatfe.* 

The Honourable Jolin Rufhn, masked by hi? 
goggles, waSi< driving it, and on yie seat beside 
him, placid and serene,, sat the Lump. At the 
sight of him Pollyooly gave a little cry, nished 
down the road, sprang into the car, caught him 
up and kissed and hugged him furiously. 

The Honour abld John Ruffin^ smiled, and said, 
“ 1 thought you’tVbe dying to him. But take 
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him into the tonneau, and put on the goggles 
and the cloak on tlie seat. Cover ^,ujj all your 
hmr with the hood.\ 

^ Pollyooly made haste ^o transfer herself and the 
Jjump to the tonn<^au and clip‘s on the hooded 
cloak and the goggles. . « 

‘t,You’lUdo. No one wih 'recognise us,” said 
the Honourable J-ohu RufiEin, and he \>ct tlie car 
going. , ' ^ 

For a long time Pollyooly was busy with the 
gurgling Lump, assuring herself ‘tliat he had not 
suffered for lack of her care, , trying to a^®-certain 
tlie degree -of his joy at being restored to her. 
At last she settled back kx .the tonneau with a 
sigh of content. It had been hard to leave the 
Coui't, but, after all, the Lump was tiic'Lump. 



.CHAPTER Vill 

rOLLYOOLV FINDS fA. CAREER 

TT was nearly fivfe ^I’cldek before thjy reached 
the ’^Ampfe, aijd tlie Honourable Dohn 
Ruffm bade Pollyodly give the Lump his tea in 
the sitting-room that he himself might forthwith 
hear the story of her stay at Ricksborough Court. 
She wa& not long jotting the tea and beginning 
her narrative. , 

The Honourable wJ<ihi\ Ruffin listened to her 
with a pleased smife till she came to Ronald’s 
discovery of her secret, then he frowned, and 
said, “ Tliat’s awkward. It* me&ns that sooner 
or later they’ll •find o’lt the trick we played on 
them, and ‘then there’ll be fine alarums and 
excursions.” 

, “ Oh, no, sir. They’ll never find out. Ronald 
will never teU,” said Poilyooly, confidently. 

“ He won’t mean to. But he's young,” said 
the Honourable John Ruffin, increduloq^. 

Polly«>oly went on with her story, and when 
she came to the t*nd pf it h( congratulated her 
on the success with wliich s^e had played her ' 
difficult part. 1^6n he said, (seriously : 
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“ And how did the people at the CouH: strike 
you, Mrs Bride — yom revered, but temporary, 
sire, the Duke, you^ amiable aunt, yohr intelligent 
goyerness} and the Visitors ? ” ^ * 

Pollyooly gazed at Wm ejymeftly and knitted 
fier brtw in tJie effort to get Ijer impressions clear ; 
then slie said, “I. thought fcey were very quiet, 
sir.*^ . e . w 

“ Empty — quite empty,” said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

“Yes, sir; that was it,” said* Pollyooly, with 
an angel smile. 

“ Very different from Mr Ged^e-Tomkfns talking 
to a common bailiff, or Mr Vs^nce talking about a 
new idea, or Mr James talking to Mr Vance about 
Mr Vance’s new idea ? Eh ? ” he said, smiling. 

“ Yes, sir ; qaite different,” said Pollyooly. 

“ AK, Mrs Bride, I fear .we are .spoiling you for 
the common life. You will grow up to expect 
too much from your fellow-creafkures — toq many 
brains. However, i}.' can’t be helped,” he said 
mttumfuUy. 

“ No, sir. I sion’t mind, sir,” saiS Polly6oly, 
in a sootliing tone. ' 

“ You’re an obliging creature, Mrs Bride,” said 
the*Honourable John Ruffin. • 

« Next morning he seized liis Booming Post with 
the liveliest intere^., but there was no word m 
its columns about we vanishing'^of Lady Marion 
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Rirkfiborough. For the nAt five mornings its 
colunms were no less banen. Then on the sixth 
morning *itl^ Personal columlf was headed by an 
advertisement 4rom th^ Dufee’s ^lawyers, offering, 
£500 reward foi information which would lead*^tp 
her recovery. • . , . 

When Pollyooly ‘brofight in his ^bacon, the 
Honourfll^e John Q,ufim said j(jyously, Your 
revered, but temporary, sire, the Duke, has put 
the fat in the fire with a lavish hand.” * 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooiy. • ' * 

offering^ £500 reward for your double, 
and he’s going to have the time of.his life witlf' 
all the amateur d«{t^tiycs of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and gallant'^little Wales,” said the Honour- 
able John* Ruffin, with immense delight. 

The Duke had indeed opened* the sluices; and 
since there was little doing at home or abroad, the 
newspaperl took the matter up with fiery energy. 
Pollyooly’s qcfTet 'feat gjkve the presses of tlie 
world columns upon columns of excited narrative 
and conject*ire; it drew from them scores* of 
piclures of the missing child, and every person 
And place connected with her. The Honourable 
John Ruffin would read interesting, but perhaps 
fatuous, extractsHo feier as He ate his breakfast j. 
and he brougiit .her a collection of the illustrated 
weeklies that sh^ might hav^* tha^pictuius of tue 
affair. 
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PoUyooly was very pleased to have the pictures, 
Decause many of them were of Ricksborough 
3ourt, but her int^esl in the mattei^soion, waned. 
It^was fortunate that only the cheaper illustrated# 
■capers circulated in Afeatia; ajid in those* the 
Dortraits of Marion were unvarying and not tc be 
•ecognised. Had . fhfe * jnor§ .expensive weeklies 
Dirfcfeiated 'in it, it is Lombard Street ^ a China 
orange that the solicitors of the Duke of Osterlcy 
would have had the vain task of ‘investigating 
Pollyooly’s past. 

In nine days the clamour died down. The 
newspapers and the amateu* detectivdS'^ found 
other affairs no less important to the community ; 
and the Honourable JoliA declared that the 

worst was oyer, tliat tlie only danger now was the 
splitting of Rontdd, ^^d that he tliought that tliat 
too was past. 

PoUyooly had settled dotvn quietly„to the even 
tenour of her life. Sue often tlKjyght of Ronald ; 
she sometimes longed to be in the green coolness 
of, the Ricksborough woods witli tlie Lump. 
Then one afternoon she had just taken his tea to 
the Honourable John Ruffin and retired to tjie 
Lump in tlieir attic, when there came a knocking 
on ♦tlie door of thf chambers. She went down 
and opened it, and there,* on the landing, stood 
a dazzling vision — ^ lady in a confection of scarlet 
and yeUow, in* which only a beduty as dark and 
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as brilliant as hers could dare to deck itself. So 
fine, however, was her colouring, so dark her eyes 
and hair,»th%t even those prin^ary. colours seemed 
•hardly to give them their fullivalue. 

Sfiip smiled with pl<*§isure at the sigui «o{ 
Pollyooly’s angel face, in ite frame of red hail? 
and said in a delightful, ga^e/ voice : 

“ YouV<h th^ little girl Mr Hilary ^ance, the 
painter, calls ‘ Pollydoly, the Quefin of the Slum 
Fairies.’ You sat to him for the pictures of those 
fairy stories ia the Blue Magazine ? didn’t 
you 2.” 

“ Yesj ‘ma’am,** said Pollyooly, dropping 
curtsey, like the well-mannered cliild she was. * 

“ Well, I’m the E.sm<!ralda, the dancer,” said 
the vision,^ her face all alight with er^emess. “ I 
want a lijtle girl to dance wi^i me in a fairy dance 
at the Varolium. I've tried at the dancing* schools 
in London .without finding the exact right one, 
then I saw the [i/^tures of you in the Blue Magazine, 
and I was sure that you i^fe just what I wanted, 
if you could dance a little. I went to Mr Vance, 
and* he gave*me your address, and told me that 
ypu could dance, because the first time he saw you, 
you were dancing to a barrel organ.” 

” Yes, ma’am,”, said PoUyoply. 

“ Well, it isn’t rehlly dancing I want from 
you, only just tb» move abo^t lightly, and be a 
fairy in the picture ; and I’ll pay ’you a pound a 
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week,” said tlie Esmeralda, with the same eager 
quickness. « * 

‘‘ A pound fi weVk ? ” said Pollydoly ; and her 
blOe eyes opene^d very ypde, shining. 

, “ Yes, and I’ll find ybur dressds — and send you 
home every night aSte?* the show. But perhaps I’d 
be^er arrange it with 'Jroui' fhther and mother,” 
said the Esmeralda, quickly, * ^ ' 

“ I haven’t got any fathei* and mother,” said 
Pollyooly, and her face was aglow with hopes 
and expectation. •- 

“Then will you come and. dance witluhae?” 
'.said the Esmeralda. 

“ I must ask Mr Ruf!l@n.t yai his housekeeper. 
He’s in. I’ll go and ask him now,” said Pollyooly. 
The Esmeralda smiled a little mischievously. 
“I’ll come with ;fou. You can introduce me; 
and I’ll arrange it with him,” she -said confidently, 
as if she had never had reason to doubt her power 
of persuading men. , v * * 

They went to the sitting-room door, Pollyooly 
knocked at it, o^ned it, ushered in ihe Esmeralda, 
followed her in, and said : 

“ Please, sir, this is the Esmeralda. And may 
I go on the stage ? ” • 

^*rom the unruffled coQinesa with which the 
’ Honourable John Ruffin rose from his easy-chair 
and bowed to^the Hsmeralda, tfie sudden irruption 
of dazzling visions in scarlet and yellow might 
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have Iflsen the commonest occtirence in his daily 
round. 

He drew f-yward a chair former, saying ; 

* “ I’m -charmed to make «your acquaintance. 
Liktf ^he rest ofYordon, 1^’m looking forward v^th 
the wildest impatience to seeing you dance.’ • 

Mmmuring a polity hope*ttfat he would not be 
disappoiqt^, the Esmeralda sat dowif^ andrsaid> 
“ I’ve come about Uilfe little • 

He checked the words on her tongue with a 
wave of his hand turned to Pollyooly, and said 
in grave tones : 

“ DldT my horriflted ears deceive me ? or did I 
hear you ask leave to go on tlie stage, Mrs Bride ? 

“ Yes, please, sir,’-’ ?aid Pollyooly, firmly. 

He shook his head sadly, and said in a reproach* 
ful tone : 

“ Oh, ftli-s Bride, Mrs Bride ! Tliis must be tlie 
result of your country up-bringing. No London 
child of twelve jroujd dream of going on the stage. 
This is tlie pernicious e!^6ct of Ufe at Muttle 
Deeping.” , 

”*But it’s d pound a week, sir,!* said Pollyooly, 
pjucking at her frock* And you told me to 
make all the money I could, and save till I could, 
because your creditors might,win the victory*and 
consign you to the deepest dungeon in Holloway 
Castle, and the Lump and I Wpxild be turned out. 
That was what you said, sir.” *• 
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“ A pound a week ? That’s a very different 
matter,” said the Ilonoumblo John Ru£[>n, with a 
great air of relief. *. “ As long as it’j^ the .honest 
deyre for 'hard caslf,« and no silly^lamour of the 
fobtlights, I see no harip in the jftage. Bu4.'has 
a Londoli manager ^dffered yjpu an engagement? 
A gleam of intelligenoj^ in. a London manager 
— amazing. It’s incredible ! Mrs, Brj^f, you’re 
pulling the leg* of a man olcl .enough to be your 
uncle.” ‘ 

“ It’s me,” said .the Esmeralda^ quickly, with a 
dazzling smile. “ I want her to go on the stage.’* 
... “ Ah, that explains the int exigence,’' §aiU the 
Honourable John Ruffin, politely. 

“ I want her to dance 'vi’^th me — in a fairy 
pastoral. It will be quite easy,” ^ said tlie 
Esmeralda. «. ,, ^ 

“ Anything with you would be quite easy — 
mountaineering — deep-sea fishing — writing poetry 
— ^the inspiration,” stud the • Honourable John 
Ruffin, politely. “ ^na if the hours are not such 
as ‘to spoil her complexion, which would be a 
crime, and ruin ‘her constitution, wfich would be 
a pity, she must certainly accept your offer. ^ 
pound a week is certainly fortune ; and who knows 
but*what it may leiwl to fame ?/’ He ended in a 
tone of enthusiasm. *' 

“ I’ll look after heT,” said the‘ilsmeralda. 

“ I’m sure you will. I already feel tbst T npn 
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trust her with you/ And yet I am not one in 

whom confidence is easily inspired,” said the 

IlonourabUe J«hn Ruffin. “ Bring ^ome fresh tea, 

please, FoUyooly^ and we will«tliscuss thse details. 

Be sure you ojit the <bread-aftd-butter very 

thin.” , • 

^ » 

‘‘ No : tliick for mc» please,” said the Esmeralda, 
quickly. •“J’va been in South America for mOTiilis, 
and there is no bread-and-butter in South America, 
so I can’t get it too thick.” • 

“ Good Heavctis 1 ” said the, Honourable John 
Ruffiri 2 _^“do not tell me that tliere is no grilled 

bacon thefe either.^ , 

• • 

“ Tliere certainl 3 ^,isi^’t,” said the Esmeralda. 

” Wha,t a country^! ” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. • • 

“ Oh, it is ! ” said the Esmer^lday'with conviction. 

Pollyooly wei\,t to make some fresh tea. * When 
she returned, the Esmeralda was saying with her 
eqger apimationv: • 

“ No, no ; tlie men are wprse. The food and 
the insects wgre bad enough, but the men were 
worsb — ^perfectly detestable — horrors .” 

•” How very unfortunAte 1 ” said tiie Honourable 
John Ri^ffin, in a tone of profound commiseration. 
“ And I was undes the impression that they tfrere^ 
charming — full o( fire and passion and Southern 
romance.” ' ^ • 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if it was tUat that made 
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them so detestable,^’ said the Esmeralda thought* 

fully. “ It was a perfeqt persecution.” 

” I cannot g^eat^ wondc’- at it^ A'aid the 

Hoi^ourable John RuiTin, looking at^her with some 

earhestness. ' « . » 

» . • * * 
Their'e^es kept meeUng in hqjf-ohallenging, half- 

. exploring glances. Tliere«waA» glow in them, as 

if the^'had kindled each other. , * 

Over their tea they discussed the matter of 

Pollyooly’S embarkation on a tlieatrical career. 

The rehearsals w'ere from eleven ‘to one, and it 

was arranged that Pollyooly should take the Ijump 

‘sr.’th her to jdiem, but that at night, dUrmg the 

actual performance, Mrs Br<jwn^should take care 

of him, and that Polly oo’iy should fetch ^him on 

her return from the theatre. 

The last detail fixed* the Honourable John Ruffin 

said, ” And so once more, Mbs Bride, you fill a long- 

felt want. Her capacity for filling long*felt wants 

is truly wonderful. Vance- saw her dancing 

.and knew at once thqt she was tlie only child in 

Loildon he could draw for hLs fairy tides ; you see 

his drawings and know at once that she is the only 

child in London who can dahce the fairy part with 

you. Yet neither of you has grasped th^ great, 

^esseittial fact of her nature that she can grill bacon 

better than any one in England.” , 

“ It’s very nice te'-be wanted us a model and a 

dancer, but grill^g bacon-r-” said the Esmeralda; 
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and she shrugged her shoulders in a way she had 
acquire d,in South America! in her a vcrv attractive 
way. 

Ah, you are young-^youhg. , The great things 
of lile have not ye I their fqjl attraction^ for you,^’ 
said the HonouraHle John41uffin in a tone of 
amiable indulgence. ** * ^ 

“ Oh — M to* beingtyoung, I shouldn’t think that* 
you were — Were much over fifty,’ said the Esmer- 
alda, and her eyes sparkled. 

“ I see that you’re a jtJdge of your fellow- 
creatdPea. I am «iot much over fifty. But com- 
pared with you and Mrs Bride, I feelw Methuse & 
— ^that knowled^^of ihc world which comes of 
sad experience,” said the Honourable John Rufiin, 
with a w’eary air. 

” It must be that whiclf has given you those 
invisible ^yinldes,” said the Esmeralda. 

“ You ai-e right,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffid. “ But don’t y A think tliat, as ]\Irs 
Bride’s practical guardian, I ought to come to 
soipe of thdSe rehearsals ? I feel it a duty — an 
almost imperative duly.” 

“ The rules are very strict,” said the Esmeralda, 
hesitating a little. 

“ You’d be surprised how often I come 
against strict nllfs, and. how rarely we agree witfi 
one another. One of us generally gets btoken 
before we part,” said the Honourable John Ruffin, . 
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sadly. “ Still, if you don’t forbid me to wre'?llc 
with these particular rules, I think J should like 
to see whai stulr they, are made of.” 

It isn’t for me t6 forbid^ you — ^it’s^'thc 
Managsr’c business,” «aid the ‘Esmeralda, smiling 
a faintly challenging' s/nilp ; qnd she rose. 

Hhe-Honburable John Ruffin escortejJ ^j^er down 
to her motor brougham. Oh his return, smiling 
amiably, he said to Pollyooly, who V^as clearing 
the table, “ I have to tliank you. for a valuabb 
acquaintance, Mrs firide. I foresee that vast im- 
provement in my work which c6mes of thff proper 
sYimiilation.’’' 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyotoly, ih polite assent. 

A whirling jveek followed. There were renearsals 
every morning, rehearsals during which Esmeralda 
bullied or cajoled tlie band, to the highest pitch of 
excellence ; there were visits to ' the, costumier, 
where Pollyooly was Recked . ou^ in the most 
beautiful fairy robes. There were lunches at 
wovderful restaurants, where she and the Lump 
ate strange and (klicious food. Twice the Honour- 
able John Ruffin came to -rehearsals, after brisjc 
but brief struggles with the strict rules, and twice 
^e ‘three of them Uinched wit^ him. Pollyooly ■ 
jenjoyed those two lunches Very much, though she 
could not follow mu£h of the talk of the Esmeralda 
and the Honourable John Ruffin. For the most 
part, they sparred with one another, lightly ; and 
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it amused her. She was too young to perceive tliat 
their eyes did not spar. • 

The Efiineralda had been rjght^n hq; choice of 
Pollyooly ; she ieamed to do all that was requi'^ed 
of her in three rehearsals.. She had ijid^ed ng 
real dancing to do^t would, A)f course, have been 
impos''.iblc — she had to Vhove lightly tind^rswe- 
fuUy aboul? the stage in her part «f a decoration, 
a channing»foil to* the Esmeralda’s dark beauty. 
On the night o^ the first performance of Titania's 
Awakening, as the Esmeraldffs act was named, 
Pollyooly. was much the less nervous of the two, 
for she hardly gave a thought to the audience; 
she was only int^ljt 8n <doing her part properly ; 
and sh^ did her simple 'business as well as it could 
be done. ’ She only became really ’aware of the 
audience when she stood h^nd in hand with the 
Esmeralda^ boflring to the storm of applause. 

TUania's Awakening was a prodigious success, 
dnd Pollyooly Itound her p^md a week assured for 
many weeks. Once more her bank account wguld* 
sw^l. To the two children th^ Esmeralda was 
unfailingly delightful she always hugged tliem 
and kissed tlicm at meeting and at pflrting ; she 
would Sften spend an hour pla}dng with tlie^ in 
her flat as if she were a child herself. Indeed, time 
and again Poll^qoly felt very strongly that she 
was really the older and more scritjus of the two. 
Often the* Esmeralda talked to the Honourable 
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John Riifiin about Pollyooly, asserting that she 
would make an a^mfrable dancer, ai\4 ,that it 
would be^ shaKie tp let her talent be* lost for wanl^, 
oP the proper Jraining.* The Honourable John 
Jluffin. Vas impressed Iby hter earnestness' and 
dismissed with her' att •Icngtfi. the matter of the 
prepQf trtlining and ho^ it was to be obtained. 

At last he said, Well, it«s quife clear that the 
time has.come for the friends of Pollyooly to rally 
round her — that is the right plu*ase^ ‘ To rally round 
her.’ A fund muSt be formed and administered 
by some serious person — Gedge-Tomkins ‘would 
4)e an admirable man to administer it — to pay for 
her training.” 

“ I mast come into that fund,” *&aid the 
Esmeralda, ‘quickly. ' 

“ You shall,” said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
smiling. 

At first the Esmeralda was very caTeful to dnve 
Pollyooly back to th^ Temple immediately after 
thf performance. Then she fell into the way of 
sometimes takii^ her with her to supper, fo^ late 
hours had no effect on PoPyooly. Sometimes one 
of her adiftirers had pressed her for an introduction 
to angelic foil ; ^ sometimes she did ndt care to 
''sup alone with one of than, &nd she would say 
to Pollyooly : . , * 

” I want yQti to come and play little red goose- 
berry to-night.” 
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At ifiese suppers Pollyooly became*' acquainted 
with some* of the most ornamental members of 
the Biitish peerage, men wh^se ^cestors had 
f6ught al Agincourt and Fledddh, oi* brewed 
beer *fpr nearly two geneyalions.* She was too 
young to appreciate Jier graart privilege, end she 
very much preferrod, the^^sfippers at which the 
lIonourabJe,^Jo]m Ruffin (between whom and *a 
peerage stood as nyifiy as nine li^es) was host, 
because tliere was so much more laughter at 
tliem. • 

Tlicjw are reasons for believing that the 
Esmcralcfa* prcferrefl them too : if not, why wa%, 
he her most* frcqqpnt^ host ? And wliy did her* 
eyes shine so much morp*brightly, and her smiles 
follow one .another so much more quickly when 
she supped with him ? Soiyetimcs, too, in her 
talks with Polljjooly, sire showed herself Curious 
about him.» It was not much that Pollyooly 
could tell hor,*but. she seized quite interested 
in such little intimate details, as his liabit of 
chanting poetry (Pollyooly believed it to Jbe 
poetry) in his bath, and of bestrewing his sitting- 
room with half the gaaments in his wardrobe in 
the couige of choosing liis clothes for* the day. 
‘Moreover, it was ajter a talk vritli Pollyooly abouk.. 
the cold resolution with which he battled with 
his creditors, that -the Esmer^jtlda proclaimed .her 
fancy to sup in a little cafe in Soho rather than in 
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the shinier and more expensive restaurants in 
Piccadilly, and made th^s -l^eir practice. 

Bht one evenijig Be met them at the sfage-door 
of . the Varolium, hnd said, “ yo*day is my 
birthday, and to-night we sup pt Prince’s.” . 

‘‘Th4 Caf6 Grice iS very nice, and so cosy,” 
the Esmeralda protested. 

‘‘ Y^s, yes ; but, a man’s birthday fancies are 
sacred. Nothing must stand m the way of foUow- 
iug them.' Besides, to-day I had an exceedingly 
agreeable meeting with my cousili, the Duke of 
Osterley, a friend of Pollyooly, to whom, indeed, 
hs quite imconsciously stood in loco pdfentia for 
a while. At least, it was a very,.igreeable meeting 
for me, though he went away from it in a state of 
entirely unreasonable depression, considering his 
income. And no>/ my pocket is a positive, volcano ; 
there is that in it wliich bums— burns.” And 
he slapped it with the grand air. ♦ 

“You’ve touched ^duke? Haw vcry.splen- 
,did 1 ” cried the Esmeralda, joyfully. “ But if 
it’s‘'yoTur birthday, it’s my supper. I shall be 
hostess, so there t ” 

The thref of tliem got intb her motor-brougham, 
and all the way to Prince’s he and she vcrangled 
a.niably about who ‘should _^be host. In the end 
’'the Esmeralda prevailed, and ^he ordered the 
supper in a geperoUs, broad-mlhded fasluon, dis- 
playing an accurate knowledge of the Honourable 
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John Ruffin’s tastes, which seemed to show that 
she had paid no little attention to them. 

’Die «uppej' was proceeding joyously wlven; 
'in the middle of it, there canje tor the next table 
a tall^ barrel-sKaped yoijng man, with an uh- 
speakably terrifying moustache. So fierae and* 
big and bristly was.i^ ths^t tft^rst it absorbed all 
the attentioig of the tremulous beholder. * • • ‘ 

Only when this njittiral panic* had abated could 
he observe tliat the young man had cheeks un; 
commonly like little yellow cusliions, thick lips 
of a scarcely agreeable purplish red, and little 
black* eyes of the* best boot -button type. His 
short-cropped bla<^ hair looked a more excellent 
clothes-brush than ever came out of a factory. 

The *£ismeralda acknowledged liij; profound 
and elaborate bow with the ^slightest inclination, 
and a faint look of dismay swept across her face. 
Pollyooly looked at him at length with fascinated, 
half-frightened, eyes. Thf Honourable John 
Ruffin gave him half a glance’, and went on talking. 

But a cloud seemed to have fallen on the 
Esmeralda’s gaiety ; now and again a little frown 
puckered her brow, and, in spite of herself, her 
eyes woyld wander to the remarkable stranger. 
•She seemed to withdraw their gaze from hiin 
with a jerk. 

Presently the Honourable ,\John Ruffin said, 
“The yellow gentleman from foreign parts who 
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keeps staring at you as if he were quitfe fresh 
from his simple village, is worrying you. Shall 
I beg him to qpnfine his sparkling giancea to the 
waiters ? ” ♦, r 

«*“ No, no 1 ” ' said Esmeralda, qqi£kly. 
*** Lcaw3 him alone, tile’s a very dangerous man. 
He’s Diego Perez,, llie '§on ^f.a famous Bolivian 
. bngartd, and they call him ^.Prince of 
Montevideo.” ' * * , 

„..^.“IIe looks more like a yellow dog,” said the 
Honourable John RuliS< in a dispassionate tone, 
surveying liim coldly. . 

g The South American twisted Ris fierce moustache, 
scowled at the Honourable ^ohn *'Ruf5n, and 
again tiumcd his passiondt^ gaze on tbf £|meralda. 

” He was. an awful nuisance out there,” she 
said, frowning. P(e must have been dreadfully 
spoilt tfhen he w'as yonug.’,’ 

“ He’ll get dreadfully spoilt now that he’s old, 
if he goes on staring Ijjcc that/’ S£^d the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, grijhly, “ Though it would need 
painstaking work to spoil a face like that.” 

” Oh, no, no<^I You must leave him alone — 
you mustj really,” said the Esmeralda. “ Hg’s 
really very dangerous. The people out t^ere were 
cterlified of him. They said j^e would stick at- 
n noticing.” 

“ A chip of the-old brigand block, eh ? ” said 
the Honourable John Ruffin, calmly. ” But we 
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must remember that the lion of Montevideo is the 
lamb of Piccadilly.” « 

“ Bift.^e Marries weapons-^a revolver. "Biey 
all do,” said th§ Esmerajda. ^ ^ 

** fJature gaVe me all *he weapons I need for 
dealing with South •Amepq&T> princes,”* said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, •salmly. “ But, after • 
we’re not yellew dog^-fanciers. , LcJ; us talk* about* 
more intcre^ing tilings — ^the art of grilling bacon, 
now.” 

Pollyooly did! not understand their talk very 
clea^, Jbut she gt^thcred that her friends did not 
like the big, yellow gentleman with tlie splendid 
diamond in Jiis ^hirt-front ; therefore, loyally, 
she tooJ{i.a ctrong dislike to him herself. 

The next time his eyes fell on her, observing 
that her eompanions were absorbed in one pother, 
she made a moi^t hidc<)Cis face at him. He started, 
drew himsdlf upright in his chair, and scowled at 
her. . • * 

Pollyooly did not abate -her hideous grimace,, 
and, with an, air of dignity, he withdrew his ?ycs 
frorii her. But, owing to defective training in 
has youth, his was such an unbalanced nature that 
^e could not keep them oS her ; they were dragged 
oack to her by his , unhealthy curiosity to s<!e 
what dreadful ^ihape her exquisite features had* 
assumed. Consequently she ’enjoyed the rest of 
that supper, very much. Whenever the yellow 
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gentleman’^ boot-button eyes strayed tt) their 
table, she was ready for him vrith some fresh 
grimace, suggested by a truly fertile fan/cy. 

He was bitty'rly., annoyed to find himself ng 
l(higer able to impress tlie ISsmeralda ‘with 
•the fiery glances of passion; he felt that the 
need to see what ife'A' disto^ipn of her angel face 
Polly<joly*had ready for him weaken^ ^s power 
of concentrating' himself 'in a burning gaze, 
^jMid so impaired its intensity. * 

At the end of twenty minutea of it he gave it 
up, rose with a ]erk from his chair, and, strode 
put of the restaurant, in a petdlant furjK ' ' 

' “ I congratulate you, Pollyoojy — a*wery valuable 

accomplishment,” said* the Honourable John 
Ruffin, smifing. 

Pollyooly flushed ^in a lively dismay. She had 
never 'perceived that the Honourable John Ruffin 
had brought to perfection the admirable art of 
seeming to see notliing while seeing everything. 

“ What has she be'hn doing ? ” said the Esraelr- 
alda, smiling at her. 

“Pollyooly has routed your yellow pet,”, said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

“ How *clever of you ! How ever did you do 
^it^ ” cried the Esmeralda. ^ 

, “ By the intensity of ' her forbidding gaze,” 

aaid the Honourably John RuffirT. 

It soon grew plain that Diego Perez had come 
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to Eil^land in pufSuit of the Esmei^lda, and he 
became .her yellow shadow. He took up his 
abode .ai tl^e Savoy, and* she hqrdly ever <»me 
out of her rooms without fin^ng^m, bowing and 
smiling with a 'conquerih^ air, somewhere on her 
path to the street. * * . , • 

He was always ja\ the| 6ta*^?-door to greet her 
as she ,c%me^ out after her performance. Did* 
she lunch or dine^at a restaui'anf, he sat gazing 
at her in hi^ passionate way. Every day he S(^ 
her flowers — to her rooms and to the theatre ; 
sometimes there was a bracelet or a ring with the 
flov’brs f • always 'there was a note, ill-spellcd, 
perhaps, but verj^ passionate. * * 

Sometimjji among ^lic'passion was an invitation 
to lunth or dinner ; sometimes an invitation to 
accompany the adoring writer tc^a warmer climate 
and dwell in a palace.. Whenever it was his good 
fortune toiget a few words with the object of this 
passionate adoration, he w$uW prefer this petition 
orally,* and ever with a firiher persistence ; tudee 
he talked of procuring a marriage license againsC ’ 
her.succumbmg to his yellow cliarm. 

, The Esmeralda wjjs an icicle to him. She 
returned his flowers, his jewellery, anS bis notes, 
^le broke away^from him in the middle oi Ijjs 
passionate protestations. At resta •grants she^ 
tried not to giVe* liim a glqnce ; sometimes she 
succeeded. • 
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But there was no discouraging him ; he 
was plainly under thf. deepest>rooted 'conviction 
that a womaii must succumb to a* ^ries of 
attacks. * ^ « • . * 

‘Ills perseverance was not without its •effect. 
It cornpelled the E^steejaldatto be always talking 
of him — to Pollyooly a»d U Other admirers, who 
could* not loi\g remain ignprant of 4h&t yellow, 
passionate presence. But to the. Honourable 
^hn Ruffin she said nothing about him save 
when his adoring presence at the* same restaurant 
drew their talk to him. Tlien she mpdfe, light 
of the matter, laughed at it. She was greatly 
afraid lest the Honourable. John Buffin should 
intervene, and she dreaded the Soiffii Aiperican’s 
violent temper. Tlien tliere came a .lapse from 
her caution. ' « o 

“ It’s really getting awf,ul ! ” she cried to the 
Honourable John Ruffin, when her *large round 
admirer made his ii^t appe&rance in the little 
Soho caf4, for it was so imexpected that it took 
hel off her guard. , 

“ If he goes on sticking to it like this, 3^ou*ll 
have to marry him to gdt rid of him,” said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. • 

' I wouldn’t marry hiiji fer one of his silly' 
palaces in every country in thp world ! ” cried 
the Esmeralda. '**\Vhy, he’d probably murder 
me out of jealousy before we’d bgen married a 
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week. * Look how he scowls when he lees me with 
you — with anybody.” 

“Yes;* l^ve noticed that the presence# of 
‘Pollyooly affects him painfully,” ^d the Honour- 
able* Jplm Rufhn, pensivejy. *‘ ^d those scowls 
do belie that tendei^ heart ol his about <which he 
writes to you.” . , C * * • 

“ It’s aibyery well to laugh,” said the fismeraldia,, 
unhappily, “ but ^’tn getting nJore and more 
uneasy about him. He won’t go on in this peq,cg- 
ful way much ‘longer — I know he won’t. I’ve 
heard* stories about liim. You don’t know what 
Mon’fevicleo is.” * 

Her tone*grev\n\ore and more anxious; shb 
looked aipiQsi scared. , * 

‘‘ My d^ar child, I’d no notion that the brute 
was wori^ ing you like tliis,’^ said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, with a sudden earnestness ; 'and he 
regarded tiie fismeiulda with a sudden, tender 
concern. “ \^y, -I’d have stopped it at once, 
feut it seemed just a joke fp me. I’ll stop it to- 
morrow.” 

“•There! I’ve done it’nowl* And I did so 
mean to say nothing i ” cried the Esmeralda in 
the liveliest dismay. “ It isn’t really anything. 
TVs' ‘just my sillipess. He doesn’t really bother 
me at all. You.mustn’t take any notice of liim,. 
He doesn’t mattei* at all.” ^ 

“ I’ll bring you his yellow head on a charger 
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for breakfasl — ^no, for lunch to-morow,” said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, calmly. “ It will make 
a pjetty table ^econaiidh, and it will go sdfliirably 
with one* of tlY)se,^ yellow, or perhaps orange,, 
drtsses, which you alonb of all * women in ’this 
drab w»cld can propprly weak.” 

He spoke gently* eu6ugh, J[)ut there was an 
u!lderb>ne*of resolve in*lus lone which promised 
in to Senor Pei^z. ' * 

No ! , No 1 I won’t have*’ it 1 I* won’t have 
you interfere at all ! It isn’t , myself at aU ! 
It’s his doing something horrid to you I’m jifraid 
of ! ” cried the Esmeralda, in n*panic. 

• “ Oh, come ; we’re in London-^in the Twentieth 
Century — not in Montevideo in the Nineteenth,” 
said the Honourable John Ruffm, in a reassui’ing 
tone. , 

“ If you have a row witt him. I’ll never speak 
to you again I Never 1 ” cAcd the E^eralda in 
acute anxiety. 

“ It is my duty as & plain Englishman to brin§ 
*you the head of that yellow dog on a charger — 
a charger of Sheffield plate, I think* for I cannot 
run to gold ; and my duty I must do,” said tlie 
Honoui'able John Ruffin. 

^ ‘.No, no, John, » you mustn’t interfere 
him. You mustn’t really,’*' said the Esmeralda, 
in a pleading tone ;/,and she leahbd forward with 
her hands clasped. 
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** But I don’t want you to eai nis head — 
would be impossible indeed to malce a brain 
sauce td go with it, owing to. Ins i^ortunate Aid 
Bisgi^aceful lack .of brainy, i oi/Iy wadt you jo 
have it as a tkble. decoration,'’ protested the 
Honourable John Rufim, Jtfmestly. ** I want* 
to lay it on your hftieh-table as a tribute to yoxff 
oll-conquAiiag «charm^ It’s a tribute paid* to so 
few women in this «nilk and watery age. You’d 
feel immensely proud.” * • 

“ Oh, there’s *no doing anything with you I ’* 
said Esmerolc^a in a tone of despair, and 
she rose. * “ But come along. We , won’t talk 
about it here. You’ll rfiever promise with his ugly 
face,in jronfrdf you.” • 

“ Women certainly have a wonderful intuition,” 
said the Honourable John Ruffin, regarding the 
face of Senor Perez wi^l the most critical attention 
as he rose. * “ Perhaps it would be more pleasant 
tp taka Mrs Beide, 'who cai^ hardly keep her eyes 
open, back to the Temple and finish our supper, 
at the Savoy.. It’s only eleven.” 

snuled graciously at the Scowling Monte* 
vhlean, and they distinctly heard that yellow 
9T>QL|i teeth grind in his purple mouth. 

They conveyed* tlie sleepy Pollyooly to thfc 
bottom of Alsatia, and waited till she came down 
it bearing the sleeping Luidp. .Such was his 
splendid placidity that it was seldom indeed that « 
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the transit fr<*n Mrs Brown’s to his own bed awoke 
him. Tlien they walked down to the .Thames 
Eml^nkmcnt, apd ailon| it to the Savoy. . , 

The next morning «at breakfast the Honourable 
Jolhi Ruffin said very shdly, “ Ifave you €fver 
observed, JUrs Bride, l>ow tcrri'cle a thing it is to 
have a soft heart ? . But proba'bjy you haven’t got 
*orib, for it IS not a feminme attribute. But for a 
man it is terrible ; it robs liimfof the most thrilling 
joysofUfe” ' 

“ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly, sympathetically. 

“ Now you saw last night that I had promised 
myself t^c pleasure of continuing the. work of 
tlie parents bf the lion of MonJ^evitko by spoil- 
ing him a little more. I vfas going^to spoil his 
face. Was it not plain^’not the face, *but my 
intention ? ” , 

“ Yesj sir,” said Pollyooly,, with conviction. 

“ Well, iny soft heart has,' as usUal, fobbed me 
of a joy ; and 1 have pledged myself to leave his 
parent’s work unfinished.” 

“,Ycs, sir,” said Pollyooly, and she looked a 
little disappointed. , 

“And now, of course, ^ am in a hole. The 
offensive ruffian must be checked ; and 1 can’t dc 
it, ..The only form of remonstrance that sort .bi t 
.bounder understands is tlie riimonstrance by boot 
and I can’t remonstrate with liinii now,” he wen 
on, talking to lumself, and frowning. 
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**He .does bo^er the Esmeralda, sir,** said 
Pollyqply. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Yes ; I expect you know ev.er so jnudi more 
about it 'than *I do,” said the (honourable ^hn 
Ruffin, and he frowned* a^ain. “ Of course tlje 
boot for our purpose ia tiit boot of Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins. But I’nf hailed if I can ^ee^how-tff 
bring it t<f tKe application point.’.’ ‘ * 

“ No, sirt I ddn’t tliink he’d do it^ sir,” said 
Pollyooly. 

‘‘ He wouldn’t,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin wjth decision. “ He is so much fonder of 
his career tljan I am of mine. And lAiere might*be 
a fuss.” ^ ' * • . 

He silent, with* puckered brow, cudgelling 
his brain.* 

” .^letJse, sir, Mr VanCe iS very big,” said 
Pollyooly gentsly. •* 

“By Jove ! Genius ! Genius again I ” cried 
•the Ilonouraiile J§hn Ruflln, loudly and joyfully. 
“ Oh, how 1 envy you youf resourceful mind. Mss 
Bride ! Vance is the very man ; he boils*with 
cliivalry 1 The thing is done ! I will bring Irim' 
Bind the Esmeralda t*ogctlier again— «at tea — this 
afternoon ! Splendid I ’’ 

He wasted no ftmei Directly after breakfast*he 
betook hiniself'*a^ fast as a^ swift new taxi'calT 
could bear lim to Chelsed, to»,Hilary Vance’s 
studio, and -found him regarding his brushes witi^ 
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the gloomy dislike of a man who is about to get 
to congenial work.^ He asked him if he remem- 
bered the Esmeralda, the charming ‘creature who 
had called on !aim‘ to cask for < the address ot 
Pollyooly. • » 

Remember her ? v* . Hilary Vance protested 
tl'.at he did nothing butf'remember her ! ... He 
‘ dreamt of her I . .t . He had been to sefe her dance 
fourteen times 1 ... It was the desire of his 
heart to paint her ! ... It would mean undying 
fame! . . , She 'would be the ‘inspiration of a 
lifetime ! , ' , 

, The Honourable John Ruffin let him talk about 
her. He talked about herdiim^elf. And tlien he 
insinuated, into his disconrse deftly" itnd without 
emphasis, the story of her impassioned persecution 
by the JLion of Montevideo. 

Hilary Vance flamed apd flared. His ohief 
desire seemed to be to know whether the Honour- 
able John Ruflm called liimsclf a‘ man. -He re- 
iterated the question till the Honourable John 
Ruffin lost count of the reiterations. When lack 
of breath reduced the chivalrous artist to a passing 
silence, he<^ explained that Ids hands were tie'd. 
Forthwith Hilary Vance sprang into the' breach. 
Re would free the Esmeralda* from the persecu- 
tion at once — that very afternoon^. He demanded 
to be led to the lion of Montevideo without a 
moment’s delay. 
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“There is a season for everytlung, and the 
evening is the time for &V>ntevideans,’’ said the 
Honoufafile John Ruffin, calmfy. I don’t kfiovr 
\ow. it ■ strikes .you, but I Always associate ^e 
Lion of Montevideo jsrith the founCains in Trafalgar 
Square — it must be tlie lionsj^ the foot of kelson’s 
column. In my dftjams i see him in the basin of. 
the left-htO*d <ounta|n — I do not jcnow irtiy tho» 
left-hand foonlain-vsprawling.” 

“ Splendid ! ” said Hilary Vance, in *a tone of 
rich entliusiasm* • 

g. matter ^f fact, I have often wondered 
what thole fountains were for,” said JLhe Honour- 
able John RuflTm^thoiighlfiilly. “ Now I know,'^ 
‘\Yqu«de have good-ideas. You’re rather like 
me,” saidJIilary Vance. ^ ' 

The Honourable John Rufiill looked ^at him 
earnestly, then he .Said, “ Yes ; but we are 
nothing to*Mrs Bride.” 

^ “ Ah, that oliild’S a wonder,” said Hilary Vahee, 
with appreciation. • , 

“ Well, will you come to tea this afterno»n*and 
meet the Esmeralda ? Tlien we can arrange to da 
everything in our poWer to wash the Lion of 
H'jivte video,” said tlie Honourable John Ruffin, in 
a bilsinesslike tone. «“ He must be lured to the 
bath.” 

“ I shall be charmed-r-deK^hted,” said Hilary 
Vance, with ey& warmer enthusiasm. “ I’ll brin«. 
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James Trith me, if I may. I think he had better 
be with me at the jfouatain. He keeps so cool.” 

** Bring lum*by all nieaiis,” said the Honourable 
John Rumn. HTlife moeling witti the Esmeralda * 
will make him enthusiastic* too, and ^hon it 
comes to bathing tlie ,Lion,^he will have all his 
■-wiolness about him.” *’ * 

Hilary Vance «id Mr James erfm^'tb tea, and 
the Esmeralda set their patriotic detestation of 
the foreigner burning furiously. She war always 
charming, but to friends of the Iflonourable John 
Ruffin she was charming indeed. , • * • 

' After she* had gone, tlie tlirce men arranged the 
details of the bath of Sqhcir f*ercz. They did not 
take Pollyooly into their ‘confidence, llof Uiey did 
not wish tlie Esincraldit to know of their cooling 
plan. , *■ " * 

When, with Pollyooly, slv? came out of the stage 
door of the Varolium, she found the Honourable 
Jolm Ruffin awaiting her. S‘enor’'Perez did net 
•appear till they had walked several yards down 
llie street, and then, as was sometimes his curious ‘ 
•nray, he appeared suddenly ten yards behind them, 
and proceeded to follow them with the purpose“of 
supping at the samq restaurant, and pourhig hseed* 
ride after broadside of pasrionute glances inlo the 
Esmeralda. There can be no "reasonable doubt 
that he believed thht he shone in the part of the 
basilisk. It may be tliat he had found the attitude 
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of that intent, but probably mythical, beast prove 
effective with the ladies of hj«i native land. 

Tlie Esnteralila kept easting iiheasy glances o\*pr 
lltr shojjldor, for she really feared that he mi.:ht 
dash uppn the Honourably John Ruffin, knife in 
hand (a Montevidea^) custom, according* 1x> the 
manager who had arr^nge^ Rer -triurnphj in that 
country), an^ slie wished to be ready to throw 
herself between theqj.* It was only* natural that 
she should desire to adapt her conduct as far jis 
possible to the dramatic traditiop. 

The ilonourable John Ruffin talked carelessly, 
as if fie werft unaware of his rival’s nearness, thougl) 
once, with a qflick gla^cj, he measured the distance 
which scpfirated that ri;/&l from the two trusty 
friends *whQ followed hinv Hilary Vaaice almost 
transpontjjie in his stcultf^r gait. Pollyooly 
walked sedately^ beside the Honourable* John 
Ruffin ; on^ once, wTien he was talking in an 
animated fashipn to the Esmeralda, did she turn 
in the full light of a street*;}amp and bestow a 
hideous grimaye on their follower. ^ • 

Tlie Esmeralda, dearly as she would have loveji. 
to*be safe in a taxi-cabf accepted the Honourable 
John Rulhn's suggestion that they should stroll 
back <0 the Savoy ^ since the Right was hot, and 
the Strand still eippty, for the trowels had not yet 
poured forth from the thcatres> , 

In this order they came into Trafalgar Square^ 
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Senor PcreV a menacing figure, stalking* them 
grimly, never dreamin| that he in his turn was 
being stalked by a fiery artist. , • • 

It must*have ljjeen,som^e inborn instinct for the» 
tri^c event which caused Poll^oofy to lag ^lund, 
and she* was not more than fi^e yards away from 
^them w'hen, a few feet from fountain, Hilary 
,Vance ^lapped Senor Perez on the sl^pu^dor. aiid in 
the hissing tones of melodraifii^ informed him that 
tlie.time “had come for an infernal foreigner to 
cease persecuting an English star« 

With infinite swiftness and presence of*nund 
Senor Perez smacked Hilary Vtmce’s face". With 
a roar Hilary Vance closed wi^i him, and rapt liim 
from the earth, or rather,^ to be exact |rom the 
pavement, in his mightj;. arms. At thf ro'ar'the 
Esmeralda turned, ]^ut the Honourable John 
Ruffin’s* arm went round her, and he drew her 
qiiickly across the square. « 

Hilary Vance with long strides bor^ Senor Perez, 
struggling violently lyid expostulating in shrieks’ 
of tIie„most idiomatic Montevidean,^ to the basin 
the foimtoin. • Tlien it would have been both 
more fitting and more decorous that he should hav/3 
dropped liim into it without falling into itjiimself, 
but* that was not ho\fr it hapgen^. They botlfl^ 
into tlie basin together with a m|gnificent splash 
— so glorious a ^lash that Pollyooly slirieked with 
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Once in it, they not arise ewiftfy, for they 
were entan’gled with one another. They floundered 
well out'tOwaeds the middfe of the basin before 
they disentangle^ thein^olvee; rpee, and came 
floundering towtfrds ^its rip. Mr 'James frank^ 
eat down on tlie coldipavcmetitt to laugh id greater 
comfort ; Polly ooly rijince(J liglitly in he^ childish^ 
glee. 

The Honoyrable ^ohn Ruffin had halted Ids 
wondering charge in the shadow of one of the 
Nelson’s lions atid, laughing joyfully, surveyed 
the dim lcviathfin.s in the fountain. 

“ l^ hat ft it ? VThat’s happening ? *’ cried tha 
Esmeralda. 

“ Nothing'— nothing,” pffid the Honourable John 
Ruffin, in reassuring, buC shaken, tones. “ It’s 
only Mr \ance collecting m^criala for liis great 
historical picture.of tlie^Lion of Montevideo laking 
Ids evening bath.” 

“ Yoy’re a perfect tcrroi^ John I ” said tfia 
Esmeralda, in a tone of profound conviction. ” It’s 
^our doing tld% 1 I’m sure of it I ” 

” The Ruffins have always been* patrons of tb# 
arts. And 1 do what I can — the family, tradition, 
you.)cnow«i” lie said with amiable self-congratulation. 

** Blit it will mejee jdm more dsmgerous than 
ever,” said the F«smcralda, in ^ tone of extreme 
disquiet. 

** Not a bit pf it. It will cool lus ardour — so 
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don’t you ^orry about it, my dear child, ha said 
firmly, and kissed her^ 

•The drippiftg (gathers climbed sififTlJr bver the 
fountain's rim.JIiftirv Vance oxj)luining inaroflr< 
that, if Senor* Perez , cont^ued to annoy tlie 
Esmeralda, this evening both would become his 
nightly practice, -^nop Peosz tlireatcning Hilary 
Vance in a scream with assassinatian,* Uie duel, 

a • ♦ 

and the Law. / , 

.It was the keen eye of Mr James which marked 
the policeman arriving in tardy h^ste. He shoved 
Hilary Vance’s hat into liis hand, and cried; “Bolt 
man I Bo^t 1 Off you go, Pollyooly P* 

Hilary Vance left the square irt immense bounds ; 
Pollyooly ran lightly towards the* other^ corner, 
Sehor Perce turned on^^Ir James and threatened 
him. He was being very shrill and icVomatic in 
broken English and Mon^videaq when the eager 
policeman arrived. * 

’ere I Wot’s ah tliis about ? ” said the 
policeman. « 

Seiior Perez was chiefly pantomimic, for he waaT 
jlmost past thd point of articulate speech. ' 

The policeman listened to his husky Monte* 
videan execrations attentively. Tlien he<turqed to 
Mr James, and ^said, “ Look ’ere, wot’s it 
all about ? ’* » 

“ You’d better tfek another po’iceman,*’ said Mr 
lames, calmly. ** 1 was walking aljcoss the square ; 
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end I saw this gentleman in the tountmn, taking a 
bath. I Chink he’s a foreigner.” 

** ’e’s'a'forrincr all right,” ^id •the polieermin 
^th, derision. “ But tlif re itfas .another of ’em. 

I sor ’ii».” 

■» “Yes; there wae a curlwheaded mali*in the* 
fountain too — ^anolltty foreigner- to judg^ from his„ 
curly haii>”*say the deceitful Mr James, cardessly,, 
” Besides, E^glishn^n batlie in the morning — at 
home.” 

The policemah surveyed the gasping Monte- 
videjui^wjth a gloomy frown, then he said, “ ’ere, 
you come hlong er me an’ give a hexplanalion ol 
yourself.” 

Senor Bc.’C2 said someChing in Montevidean. 

‘‘ ^ou — come — along— w — me,” said the police- 
man, raising liis voice to make his meaning plain. 

Senor Perez gpt a little breath, and pointing to 
Mr James *and then to the fountain was again 
flirill in Montftvidean. 

” He was trying to explain things to me when. 
*you came. Qin you make out what he’s dating 
at ? * Does he want me to takcT a bath too ?•!’. 
said Mr James, coolly. • 

‘‘ Jt looks like it,” said the policeman ; then 
even* more loudly Jie ^aid, ” Vou — tumu — alou^*»- 
er — me.” 

Senor Perez gibbered. 

The poUccindh took him by thi atm: Sefioi* 
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Pere* promptly closed witlh him in a damping 
wrestle. The policeman blew his whistle ; Mr 
James walked quietly but quickly* to ‘the south- 
western ‘comer of*Jthe Square. ^ITiere he turned, 
and looked back for q moment ‘at the wavering 
group by the left-band fouAtain ; tlicn he went 
^down Pq^l Mall. • * * • • 

At»the first sight of the hastin^^ policeman the 
Honourable John Ruffin drmi^.the Esyicralda along 
tawards'the Strand. Pollyooly caught them up as 
they entered it. , Tliey had ntfvcr seen her so 
animated, or M'ith such a fine colour in her'cljeeks. 

* “ It was lovely 1 ” she said breathlessly, “ They 
'did splash and grunt 1 ” » • * 

She was still smiling a .happy, angel smile^when 
they reached the Temple. t . 

The next moaning the Honourable John Ruffin 
made ' a point of attending S?fior Perez’ first 
public appearance in England — at' the Police 
Court. He found Siim very hazy, so did the 
^ interpreter, the magistrate, and the evening 
papers. It may be that the police had confused" 
.Ids wits ; it mtty have been the cold water— but 
Ids immersion in the left-hand fountlain in Trafalgar 
Square remained a mystery. « « , 

•"The Honourable* Jolm IJ-uffin thought th^t the 
chastened Montevldean remained obscure in his 
account of his fucking from a 'di^sirc that it should 
, not be generally known that hbjiad been ner- 
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secuting^ the Esmeralda. Plainly he was a wiser 
man than he had supjjose^. Perhaps, like a 
social* rcfortner, he had acquired wisdonf in 
Trafalgar Squ»e. 

They saw him no more ; his* ardour had been • 
thoroughly dampdU, an^ cloud lifted from 
the Esmeralda’s llglit spirits. ' It did not tall ca 
them a^alft till the.last wcelu of Jier engagement 
at the Varolium.** From it she was going to 
Berlin, from Berlin to Petersbourg, from PtAers- 
bourg to Rome, and from Rome to Australia. 

Tim’infj that last week both she and the Honour- 
able John ^Ruffin were much quieter as tlfpy 
supped together aftc# tjie theatre than they had 
us<yLto*be ; their eyes lingered on one another, 
in clingftig* glances. *Pollyooly observed their 
fallen spirits with sympatlfy ; *she was sorrowful 
herself at the soming ’departure of the Esmeralda. 
But she took it as a matter of course that the 
•Esmeralda iftust go, that flicir work must sunder 
them. Life was like that? It is to be doubted 
that either ‘the Esmeralda or^ the nondurable 
Jofm Ruffin took their approacliing sevoraSice 
m as resigned a spirit! • 

The "Eihneralda had not ^abandoned her plan 
that Pollyooly should learn .to become a dancer, 
and many wcffe.the discussion's the friends of 
Pollyooly helt^fbout the maffer. '.The Honourable 
John RuJin*made prevail liis idea that a futfd. 
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should be established from which to pay her 
teachers, and sjowly h^a brought it abput that 
each of them should, fix his yearly subscription 
to Jt at the lowcijl he coifld afford, in order that 
the collejctor of the fund heed Ite under no s(!hiples 
about harrying it oiik of him^ and might have 
fhe less, trouble in doing'so. 'His, suggestion that 
he should try to get Mr Gedgo Tomkins^to become 
the coUeetpr of the fund was ivelcomcsl by all of 
them. If one of them were collector, it was 
conceivable that he' would find coolnesses arising 
between himself and those viCio proved tardy 
payers. Norie of them admitted tiv possibility 
of tardy payment, they weife ‘all too enthusiastic 
about promoting a great' Art and Jf’bllycx'ly. 
Yet they perceived clearfy that the ^Honourable 
John Ruffin had good' reason in his suggestion. 

When, therefore, all thch* subScripjtions had 
been fixed, he went ojie morning after breakfast 
1o Mr Gedge-Tomkins and found ‘ him in the 
ihid 41 ft of his soothing morning pipe. 

He Tbade him ^good morning in & very brisk 
^nd businesslike tone, and said, "^ome friends 
of Mary Bride have decided that she is to adopt 
th^ career of dancing — siage>dancihg.** * * j 

** Stage-dancing — ^hat child f said Mr Gedge- 
Tomkins, in a tone/of great sui^rise. Then he 
frowned severely, and added, “ W^jy not let her 
s\ay in her' proper station ? She iliakes a veiy 
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fair laundress, and she is earning verj good 
wages for a cliild of her age — kVery good indeed.** 

“ Well, v/i don’t feel that Jhe station of Temple 
'laundress is tlK right statidii for an angel child. 
We feel that providenee called her to it as a 

A* * 

stepping-stone to higher pKings, to tliis art in 
fact,” said the HoimuraUe John Ruffii!, firmly. ' 
Mr G^dge^omkiiis gruntedadissent. • * 

“ Besides, you Ikive to bear in mind that Mary 
Bride has very good blood in her veins. There 
can be no douot that she is a red Deeping,” said 
the 'Pfonourable John Ruffin, with a. very serious 
gravity. 

“Whatb that V**» said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, 
quifikly.*" * • 

“Haven’l you eve?* heard of ‘the Norfolk 
Deepings ? ” said the Hohou/able John Ruffin^ 
allowing a litUe contempt for the social ignorand 
of his colleague at the Bar to steal into his tone. 

.• ” Of course — of course,” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, 

hastily, but quite untruthfully. ^ - 

** Well, the red Deepings ar^ the olddht and 
strongest strain of the Norfolk Deepings. Red 
Roger, in fact, was the big man of the family,’* 
said tlte 'Honourable John .Ruffin, in the tone 
of a historian. • • ^ 

“ Of course, df .course,** sa/d Mr Gedge-Tomkins, 
to whom it w^the newest of'neW^. 

Well, quite by accident we found out th&t 
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Mary Bride a red Deeping, an undoubted 
descendant of tljat romtintic old scound/rej Red 
Roger. Tl;c Duchesf of Oiterley herself made 
tlic<<lisrovcry.” 

’ Did sl^e indeed ? ” sidd Mjp Gedge-Toifikins, 
deeply impressed. 

She ^ difl ; and you 'see ft makes a lot of 
difference. It • ejeplains Bfjllyooly ;* and it 
makes it imperative on her frt'ends tfi see that 
she docs not spend all her days , as a Temple 
laundress.” * 

“^fhere’s certainly something' in satd 

Ms'Gedge-Toilikins, with genuine fonviction. 

“ Well, we’re going to cuftivate her talent for 
dancing since, as things ^gb nowadays, it a 
career most likely to afford her an opportunity 
of marrying into the sfphere to wliich, b/ blood, 
she belongs.” 

” see the idea. 0^ course the Aristocracy w 
marrying the dramatic jirofession at a'great rhte,” 
said i^Ir Gedge-Tomkins, thoughtfully. 

” 'Well, we hav^ formed a fund forth© training 
ol Mary Bride in this art, and we wpnt someone 
to manage the fund for us and collect it. I sug- 
gested that you would do it better than anyt of 
us, for you have more strength iff character than 
any of us, and a much greater knoiv ledge of 
business.” ^ 

M’m,” sdid Mr Gedge-Tomkins, dbubtfuily. 
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“ Ot course it won’t be an easy job. I am on« 
of the subscribers, and another is the artist to 
whom Potlyoaly sat for t^ie illustrations to tho 
fairy stories in, tlie Dl^ Magazine. Cut that 
makes you all tlie more t!j|^e right’man to manage 
the fund. If it w%re an casv iob| I ‘Vrouldn’t 
ask you.” 

“ I must thiftk it over,” said Mr Gedge-Tomkins, 
properly fluttered ^nd property imconscious of 
the fact. “ If I don’t undertake to manage the 
fund, 1*11 subscribe to it. ^he’s certainly a 
rcmarimblc child, mid it *w’ould be money well 
spent.” 

lie hau oiuy jflst Jnjd it brought home to him 
that Polljfcooly was a remarkable child, but now 
he saw it Mery clearly indeed. 

‘‘ Good,” said** the IIoiKmrable Jolm RiiQui, 
going towards t^e doojt 

” By thtf way, I don’t tliink she ought to be 
galled .Pollyoply any long* — now that yovf've 
found out tliat she’s a red Deeping,” said M^, 
■Gedge-Tomkins, with conviction. 

“ Oh, while she’s young — eveb red Decpings 
should be kept young,”* said the Honourable John 
Ruffm, as he weat out of the room. 

Tlfat afternoon Jlie, Esmeralda took Pollyooly 
to her own mistress, the djmcing-mistress who 
had guided her early 8k!ps, introduced her 
with a strong .^surance that she bad. found foj^ 
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her a most promising pupil, and arranged lor 
her first lessons. , , 

Tffe next morning Mr Gedge-Tomkins' tl-eated 
PoUyooly with a respect ; and on the way 
to the I^w Court's he told the, Hohourabler John 
Iluffin thal he would^Vmdertakfe tlie management 
and collection of the fund for<iHer training in her 
art. He then ivent on to w^m hiK~.«thut if he 
once grew interested in the jinatter,..he would 
assuiedly hxact the last farthing of their sub- 
scriptions from the subscribers, ' so they had 
better make up their minds to, it. . « 

^^‘Tliat’s what I want,” said tlie Honourable 
John Ruffin, with decision. i ^ 

The Esmeralda was pleased indefed'^to have 
arranged a future for IMlyooly, befdre she de- 
parted Qn her continental and Australia^ tours, 
and told her many times', that she looked to 
find her on the way to excellence When she 
returned. Pollyooly p%miscd her that she would, 
do her best. At the last performance of Titania't 
Awatcening they received an ovation* which mad'' 
the management of the Varolium sorry indee'l 
that ti'ey kad not engaged the Esmeralda for 
another six weeks such popularity oiras ipde- 
pchdent of times an^ the season# * 

* Pollyoolly was sAl when they came out of 
the theatre for ^e Idst time ; and^in spite of their 
bast efiorts* to be light-hearted, th^ lost supper 
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• with thq Honourable John Ruffin was a some- 
what mournful meal. 

The next feiorning they saj^ the Esmeralda’ off 
trom Charing ftoss StaHon.* ’It.was not a scene 
for sa^ farewells ; «ome ^ty of thg Esmeralda’s 
’friends and admirers vier^ there, resofved to 
make her departure a triumph. The Esmeralda 
seconded* fJlCff enthusiastic effort nobly, lJut hee 
smiles weref a littfe strained, and she had only 
eyes for the Honourable John Ruffin. ‘Pollypoly 
was the last person she Idssed ; liis was the last 
haa(fshe clasped. « 

He and P^olly^oly came gloomily* out of thut 
station together arfd«tyrned down tlie Strand. 
PoP^ol^ss e*ycs were still a little misty ; and his 
face was ^o deeply overcast that, witliout thinking 
what she was duins she slipped h comforting; Lttle 
hand intojiis. • 

He looked do^vn at herewith mournful c^’cs, 
•squccsed it, ^nd said sadly, “ Ships that pass in 
the night, Pulij ooly — ships that pass in tli» 

* night.” 



.•CHAPTER IX 

» • 

THE Dike's mtAaki4 

^ M 

A TTER Iho going of the Esmerglda^ the world 
ceased to whirl for P^llj'ooly ; it’s pace 
slaoJicncd*; it grew quiet, and*^savc for an alterca- 
tion now and again with one of thp,more aggressive 
creditors of the Honouiable John Ruffin, qjterca- 
ty)ns which loft the face of thfe creditor far nlore 
Brightly red than that of ]^ollyooly, humdrum. 
Indeed, of that whirling world into ^ich that 
delightful dancer had led Jicr, there o^.ly renmined 
some fairy robe?, some pretty-- silk-lined boxes 
wliich bad held chocolates, and four fhin gold 
bangles which had come ^th moving, but iil- 
speilcd, epistles fromi young, but lavishly tipped, 
adorers of the ruling plass. 

Pollyooly’s regret for the whirling world was. 
neither deep nor lasting. Very soon she jwent 
about her ^work, tended tjie Lump, played wijh 
him, and took him for his airings quite contented 
and uiirepining. To all seeming, life presented 
itself dimly to her ^ge mind (u^^omething in the 
nature of a kaleidoscope ; and* tou acquiesced in 
.its changes. Sometimes the squires fell into a 

MS 
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bright picture, sometimes into a dull one. You 
look them as they camc^ and that was all there 
was to it. • That, at any ratp, was the imprefsion 
the Honourable John •Ruffin derived from 4ier 
answers to tlie questions he put tp her twice* or 
thrice when a ainosity pai^ on him to discover 
what lay behind tAat serene angel mask. 

He eipWSffed hi% impressian in Uie pregnant 
words, “ lifrs Brid^ you are a philosopher.” 

Hilary Vance, Mr James, and Madam PMwo, 
her dandng-mistress, sometimes saw another 
I’allyooly^. She devoted herself to her dancing 
in the careful, jpainstaking fashion un which She 
grilled tli« bacon of Ihq Honourable John -Ruffin, 
or tjaiddfl tl*e Lump. • But it was a' very different 
matter; Ujyed it. 'Sometimes fo dance was 
something very like an intijxic^tion to her. Once 
every week she took*lhe Lump to tea with Hilary 
Vance and Mr James at ^e studio in Chelsea, 
• and always nhe danced fos them that they might 
see what progress in the art she was making. •• 

Hilary Vttnee, watching her ^dancing wflli the 
genuine artist’s eye for form, would presefttly 
begin to mutter and ruffle his mop of <Airls. Some- 
tinies Ife VouKf cry, “ Oh, what a poor thing ths 
pencil is I Never — ao, nev«r shall I be able’ to 
get into a drav^g the whold of the motion in one 
of Pollyooly’s ^movements 6ncc '^he has warmed 
up to her daif&ng.” 
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“ If you could get the whole of Pollyool 
dancing, you would set down, plain for all wh 
ha'^?b eyes^ to seej Jhe secret of tfie Dionysiai 
ecittasy,” said Mr Jdmcs«onc day?^ “ Pollyooly i- 
th*e Mainad. .Wlien she •warms to her daitcing, ] 
see the Bacchic frena^ rjse. l5ut I — I am a wise 
man ; 1 know that masiufacfturers do not make 
tlie paper on which either pencil oY^^ con set 
down these things.” •* 

ATiout a month, or perhaps it was five weeks, 
after the going of the jSsmeralda, Pollyool^ had 
just finished dusting the bedroem of the Uonoar* 
aj5le John Ruffin, one morning, \yhey there came 
a knocking on the door of.hfe Miambcrs.* 

She went to it as she was, duster in^Tland^the 
sleeves of her print frock rolled ly;^ td*lit!r elbows, 
and opened it. 

Tliere at the threshold •stood* Lord Ronald 
Ricksborough, very elegant and fasluonable in 
his * Eton jacket, w^te waistcoat? and * light 
trousers. His very ^hiny top hat was pushed 
on to*the back ^f his head, for the ‘morning was 
hot, and the four flights of stairs , consequently 
mountainous. 

‘‘ Why — why, it’s. Ronald I ” Wied *Pollyo^oly, 
and her clear, pale* cheeks ‘flushed scarlet, and 
'her eyes shone on hiii^with more^tfian the radiance 
of sapphires. ,• * 

‘ “ By Jove I It’s Mary 1 ” crkd^Ronald, and 
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tus dark eyes brightened with an equal 
pleasure. * , 

They*sT)o.ok hands, and PoIIyooTy led the way 
ihto, the sitting-room, ^here^ dt the f<lght of, a 
strange^, the Lump,roste Jforn thd floor and gazed 
at Ronald with solelnn eyes.^ 

“ It’s my little brfiJther.UlogoT. But everybody 
calls him*tiMb<Lump,” said Po^lyoqly, by ^ay oL 
explanation^nd int^joduction. 

“ Goodness I He is red-headed. IBs hai» is 
redder than yoifr’s,” aaid Ronald, witli the frank- 
ness hktjie astonisl^cd. * 

“He .is* a cherub — a genuine chgrub — every- 
body says^soV’ Said^RpUyooly* quiclciy, and..witfl 
decision. • * , * 

“ Ah, y«C'l paid RonaM^ a little vaguely. 

He tufned to* her, and .they looked ^at one 
another with eyes fqfl of interest and pleasure. 
Then, as Ite took in the dtister, the print frock, 
^nd rglled-ufv sleeves, RonaRl’s face fell a little, 
and he said, “ What are yeu doing here — in 
‘cousin’s chambers ? ’’ 

“iVe live here — the Lump *and me,” said 
IV)llyooly, her'grammar weakened by tliis sudden 
plcajure-s , 

“Yes. But wh^it do you, do? Are ‘you — are 
you John Ruflirt’s servant ?J* said Ronald, with 
some hcsitation,^dnd a touch o? anxiety in his tone. 
“ I’m his housekeeper ; it’s a posi^on nf dignity<| 
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he often says so,” said Pollyooly, with an air oJ 
great dignity herself. 

Oh, I see,” Said konald, with some relics?. 

” Is tlie ‘Court jnst as ijice as it was in Ma^jr 1 < 
, And tlie dogs ? ‘And has anyone* else b^t you 
found out'tliaf I was^t Marion*? And have they 
found her ? ” said PoJlycJoly quickly, almost in a 
breath, « in her ^eagjerncss to learn •a2i«tliat had 
happened since her flight. *' . ^ 

“'JChe Court’s all right,” said Ronald, sitting down 
in an easy-chair. “ Jt’s jolly epough, though not so 
joUy as when you were Uiere to knock abouWith. 
Aqd the dogs, are all right. Tliere’s two'new ones 
— not^p to much. And nojjady has ^ver guessed 
you weren’t Marion. I tbl^ you they wouldn’t ; 
you’re much* too much Jike her — on ^tJ.? outside. 
And they haven’t founfl her, and tttey’re npt likely 
to. They didn’t begin hunring for her till yon 
bolted from the Court, and, of course, she’d really 
bcemlost a fortnight then.” 

** Did they bother you much about me 7 Where 
r'dgotto?” 

*‘. W ell, that wa#quite simple. W e never thought 
of it ; but, of,course, they kept asking where Marion 
was ; and, of course, 1 ^dn’t know,^o it. was quite 
easy to say I didn’t. ^ I coulc^ te^ tlie truth all*the 
•lime,” said Ronald, in^a tone of satisfaction. 

” Of course they would. Thdt* was nice,” said 
Pollyooly 
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, It was rather a blessing. Tliey can’t catch 
you out in the truth,” said (loivild. 

“And*hW’ft Miss Marlow?^” sud Pollyoofy, 
with more politeness than*interesl.^ * • 

“ Oh, she’s still there— ^waiting* for Marion trf 
come back. But they’ll ueye^nd her now *’ said 
Ronald. * • • ' 

“ I don’^ flwiit: they,will,” sai<J PoUyooly. * 

Tliey were* silent ler a minute, gazing at one 
another with pleased eyes. * ^ 

Then PoUyooly siglied and said, “ I do wish I 
was^mfl^to the Coyrt again — with the Lump.” 

” I wish you were,” said Ronald. It would 
be ripping. « l?ou^re the only girl I ever «ame 
across one'^ould be realljf pals with. And then, 
of course, ytJu»w^re in the great myslety. It was 
awful luck* for a girl.” He ended With a faiijt sigh 
of envy. • ** 

‘‘ I didn’^ care much for the mystery myself,” 
said PoUyooly^thoughtfuUy. I was so afraid *of 
getting found out. But 1 did like being at the,. 
Court.” 

” We did have a good time. l?ut the mystery 
wa*R the thing,’ ^ said Rdnald. » 

Tlioy pduSed krgaze at one another again with 
pleased eyes. Then* PoUyooly tusked liini what he 
had been doing Hnce tliey parted, and he told 
her of the term a); school, his ridings fishing, birds’- 
nesting, and adventures on liis wand^jsings witiv 
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the dogs at Richsborough Court, and PoUyoo’y’*^ 
many questions lengthened it out. 

*When he came to the end of it sighed and 
said, “ Oh, I dq wish I had been* there.” . * 

• ” I wish you' had,” said Ponald, with* fervour. 

' “ But,''r8ay, this is very jolly morning. Couldn’t ' 
you put on some clothcc and come out ? The Park 
isn’t Up to miich ; but it’s fetter *^a:^*nothing at 
all.” 

Pollyo'oly’s eyes shone, but she said, **I can’t 
leave the Lump.” ^ ^ 

“ Bring him along ; he won’^ howl, I sup^W ? ” 
“He never howls,” said Pollyooly, quickly. 
*‘«£ight 0 ; hurry up,”*sdid konald. 

Pollyooly was not long* dressing herStlf and the 
Lump. She put on her blue silk froe^because her 
golden frock wa# very like the amber frock she had 
worn at Ricksborough ( ourf ; and Ronald had seen 
her in tliat. She dressed the Lump* in his' blue 
silk timic, because it, matched her frock. . 

Ronald looked at*hcr a little anxiously as she 
caihe into the room, but at the sight of the 
Liberty confection which so admirably adbrned 
her angelic beauty, his face cleare*d, and he s;Gd, 
“ By Jove I you do look all righi 1 ” « • , 

' Pollyooly smiled«the gracious smile of one who 
has received a tribute known ^td be deserved. 

They sallied foi^ from the ^J^emple into Fleet 
•Street, and lound it very like an oven. 
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• ** We*d .better take a taxi to the Park,” said 
Ronald. , • 

“ What for ? ’’ cried Pollyootyj^agKast at the fix- ’ 
tra'xagance. ” ^lore’s df ipotorbuses, and 
they’ll talce us there just, as qui^. ^ It’s no usi 
spending money on taxis \yh<3|i there are *80 much* 
nicer 4;hings to spend it on. V 
“ But iSirPBts of, money. •My, grandmother • 
gave me a five-pourtd note last night, and I only 
changed it this morning,” Ronald proteste’d. ** 

The thing to do isHo save monev. not to spend 
itj’jrfmd PoUyooly, with a wlemn severity bom of 
lessons in tfie schqol of necessity. “ But if you de, 
spend it, it’s silly not to spend it on really leseful 
or nice thirtgs.” 

“ All rigift t ■^e’U go bar a bus,” sdTd Ronald, 
yielding to this cogent reasoning. • , 

When they had settled themselves on the top of 
a motorbus, the Lump in PoU^ooly’s lap, she said : 
“•What did your grandmoU;^ give you the fifre* 
pound note for ? ” 

“ A tip,” said Ronald, 

“ Tes, but what did you do for it ? 

Nothing. It was a*tip.” 

“ l^t ^hht have you got to buy .with it ? ” said 
Pollyooly, puzzled.* » » 

“ Anytliing I like,” said Ronald. 

“Not clothes,, dr boots, or*£liings like that?” 
said Pollyooly, lilting her brow in her perplexity/ 
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“ No ; I can spend it just as I likjs — 05 . 
tuck, theatres, . crigket-bats — anything,” said 
RCnald. ‘ ^ • 

• “ Welf, that, IS *fun»y. Nobody ever giv^s 
me money junfess I d^ something for dt,” said 
' Pollyooly. 

“That’s because you haven’t any relations,” 

• said Ronald. » 

“ Oh, of course. Aunt Hartnah sometimes gave 
mtf* a penny — but five pounds all at once ; it’s 
wonderful 1 ” said*PolIvool/ in a 'tone of awe. 

“ Oh, I get a fiver quite o(tcn. It’s aB luck,” 

,said Ronald. ^ 

the corner of Bondi Street tliey descended 

from the bus, and Rontdd ushered them into a 

confectioner’s shop. The entry jof efhangel cliild 

and an authentic, but red-headed cheaub, under 

tlie escort of such a good-looking boy as Ronald, 

aroused an uncommon interest amidst llie lunchers 

from the Kensingtonji, of which th» children wcce 

•^quite unaware, for they devoted tliemsclves to the 

sweets and cakes with a whole-hearted intentness, 
• • • 

Pollyooly watcliing over the Lump with hei^ usual 
motherly tare. 

When, judging. by his owir dcclih^, Ronald 
believed that they»could bold»no more, they took 
another bus to Hyde Park Condjr, and from there 
betook themspives* to the banks of the Serpentine, 
^hey sat -for half -an-hour in pleaSont somnolence. 
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tallang l>ut little; then their natural activity 
asserted itself again, ^an^ji tliey went for a 
row,* 

^ At a quarter-past three 4*o11^ooly said that she 
* must, be gofng Ijack ^o the Temple to get*tho 
Honourable John RulTin’^ tea ready ’against his 
re^^um at four bicldclv Ronald escorted them 
back t« 4 tl*o*gate of the Tciuple,,and on* the wky 
he invited Pollyqoly to lunch with him on the 
morrow, and afterwards go with him to the , 
Varolium, if She cauld find «omeone to take care 
of*the Lump, syice thd entertainment would be 
“Tibova tile head of a child of three. . She said tliat 
she could leave Lump in the care^f Mrs 
Brown, «,nd if Mr Ruffin would give her leave 
she would Uke to comd very much. *But she must 
ask higi. 

Accordingly, whgfl she took the Honourable 
John Rifffin’s tea into his sitting-room, she said ; 

. “ Plpase, sij, Ronald — Lorjl Ronald Ricksboihugh, 

I mean, — has been here.” • y 

“ Tlie deuce he has 1 ” cried the Hom>urabIe 
John Ruffin. “ And what diJ he say when he 
•saw you? ”* 

‘‘ II(V seempd* pleased, sir., Ypu see, we got to 
knbw one anothpr very well at the Court,” toid 
Poflyooly, in art. explanatory tone. 

” I’ve no dou6t he was .^leafed — ^the pleasing 
sight gives pl&asure to the ingenuoq» boy, as ids 
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Latin exerci^^e book doubtless assures him.^ I 
expect he was surprised too,” 

‘‘Yes, sir. We went to the Park,*' said 
PoUyooly. 

• The Honourable John JKufiii) raiiied his .hands’ 
with an lur'of tlie liveliitst surprise, and cried, ‘‘ We 
live indeed in a precocious age,* 1 did not expect 
t® be cdhfronted by, the question o^feUwwcrs for 
years and years. Ob, PoUyooly, Pollypoly, what 
is yoofr sex* coming to ? ” 

** I don’t know, sir,” said P/jllyodly, gravely. 

“ And in your case thb quest^pn of followfs is 
a difficult one. If 1 had not decided ifnat sinch" 
you redded here you were pay housekeeper, and 
must be called Mrs Bride,' it would be quite easy. 
But I do not know what the rules abput a house* 
keeper’s followers vire.« Tliey may "be allowed in 
the house.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly. 

*‘ You see it’s a vcr^ important matfer ; it .must 
bq put on a proper footing. It would never do 
to have any laxness in it, for we might, run counter 
to the established tradition which would be horrU>Ie. 
Besides^ oncscion of a noble family it sure to lead 
to others,” . , ^ . 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Bollyooly. /‘ Can I go ■^th 
‘him to the Varoliqm to-monow afternoon, 
sir ? ” 

That’s a^rkward. Suppose you*urere mistaken 
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foji^ i-Ady Marion Deeping ? ” said the Honourabla 
John Ruffin, doubtfully. “ Of course, you danced 
tliere.* *But that was very dfflerent ; no one ^ould 
ever dream that Lady Marion l^icksborough would 
*be on, the Varoliym stpge. Kut Jthey would* bo* 
quick enough to recognise ih the auditorium^ 
with her cousin to’cw” * 

Pollyodly^Vface fell. 

“ Well, JLhat cstp^t be helped. It wouldn’t be 
fair that you should be deprived of ‘the Mmple 
pleasures of Lbndon, because you once helped to 
rcstofe^a daughtej to herVnother,” the Honourable 
“John Rilffin went on in a lighter tone. “ A^d, 
after all, J ^ould ^hink that Ronald could* stand 
cross-exa«niAation very well. If there is trouble, 
tell him Vii refer all inq'uirers to me.’* 

“ Yea, said Polly ooly, tind her face grew 
bright again. , 

“ And 1 tell you what, if anyone persists that 
. you arc Lady Ma’rion, and, wants to carry ydb o3 
to Ricksborough House, yftu be firm with thcq^ ; 
just call a policeman and give them in tharge. 
You’ll like doing that.” 

• “ Yes, sir.* They wouldn’t have any right to, 
sir,’’ said*PoHj’ooly. 

‘•None whatevj;r.. So mind you’re firm with 
them.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Pollyooly,' in *a tone of deter- 
mination, andht tlic joyful thought o{>the moVrtfw 
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she went up to her attic, to fe'tch the lL.ump, on 
very light feet. 

Whan Ronald hrrived at one o’clock nexk day, 
he found hfer ready to go^, with h\ni, the Lump 
already in the safe keeping of ^ Mrs* Brown, lie 
suviled at^ her with a jpeat contentment, for she 
was looking her most angelic ; , and on their way 
down the stairs he put his arm round>hec^lumsily 
and kissed her. * c 

Polly ooly* flushed a little, but returned his kiss 
frankly ; tlien she said, “ funny. But 1 
don’t often get kissed extfept by J,he Lump.”* * 

“.I don’t care about kissing myself — mueV. lit* 
fact, L.bate having women globbeHng over me,” 
said Ronald, frankly. “’Rut, somehow, you’re 
different,” lie added thoa^itfully. • , V 
“ I like it ratlier,”, said Pollydoly. Aunt 
Hannah used to kiss me, of course, but she’s 
dead. And the Esmeralda used to kiss tne when 
1 waft dancing with libr, but she’s gope to Paris 
and Berlin.” *• 

“ The Esmeralda I You danced with the 
Esmeralda ? ” cried Ronald, in the liveliest 
amazcmhnt, and he stopped short on the stairs. • 
“ Yes, at the Varojium; and I.gpt a* pound a 
week for six weeks.. It’s ^v^ — in the Pdst- 
Oflice Savings Bank,” §pid Pollyocdy, with natural 
pride. , • . ‘ * 

V You were that kid 1 The fairy» in Titania'i 
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Amaleening f Why, ^’ve hoard no end about you ! 
Hai? a dozen of the fellows talked of nothing else 
for days’ after the mid-term holfday. Lasoclles 
tninor went to ^ee you fyur Unfbs, and Carruth^rs 
Ainor three, artd they wrote to yl>u.” • 

• “ I wonder if they sent m^iny of lhes& bangles/ 
said^PoIlyooly, jingK^ig th^m on her wrists. “ But 
I got su<%,ji iot of things — bpxes^ of choftolateS, 
you know. , And Ljgot the letters and the names 
mixed up, so I don’t know who sent me different 
things. Tlie Esmertjda told ific not to write’ smd 
thaitk4.hcm, or I ^lould have notliing else to do.” 

I cqjl it rather cheek, their sending you banglps 
— diocolate iff alF rigktj’ said Ronald, with c^tpuch 
of jealous 3 ii)nphis tone., * 

” Oh, psopje always do,. when you dance,” said 
Pollyool;^, carelc^ly. , • 

They went on down tlie stairs, and suddenly 
Ronald lahghed joyfully, and said in a tone of 
triumph, ” By Jove I I woifder what they’ll «ay 
when they Jiear that I know you, and we’ve bccQ 
going about together 1 ” He kissed her again in 
the Sulness of his heart. ” Fane/ your not telling 
me that sounet ! Most girls would ha>ve tdld me 
first thing.” ^ . , , 

“We were talking ^bout you and tlie Court all 
yesterday,” said Pollyooly, simply. “ But when I 
grow up, I am going to bo 'a dancer like the 
Esmeralda mvsdlf. I’m working haurd a,t it.” • ,» 
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•• That’s ripping,” said Ronald, in a ^one of 
warmest approval. 

Bui he conl<l hot properly discuss a mhKor of 
such weight while he»was^iri and at the 

^boMorn of the slatrs he came to a s^taiidbLiJl, and* 
gazed at infr earnestly.* 

So you’ve really bcenjon tlje stage ? ” ho s^id, 
kpitting* liis brows into d||thoughtfiW ‘‘ I 

tell you what, ever sinceJ^ou* were at^he Court 
I’ve been thinking thatpl^ou’re the kina of girl I 
'should like to marry. In fa/tt, j^fiu’re the only 
girl I ever felt like that about, put when I foand 
yog were Johp RufTin’s housekeeper, I wUs a goolT' 

deal put off ” . ^ 

“ It’s a position of dignity. lie said so,” 
Pollyooly interrupted in a Very firm t9na> 

“ Yes, but fellows ^lon’t marry housejvccpors. 
But if 3 Wi’re going on the stage — ^dancing, too— 
that makes it all right. Lots of felloii’S marry 
girls* on the stage — ili the choruses, of musical 

cqmedy ” • 

Tlj^y can’t dance for nuts,” , intcmipted 
Poll^'ooly, mindfifi of the Esmeralda’s strictures 
on UiatMcseffving but incompet*cnt cItlss. • 

‘‘I dare say not, but they’re on thccsta^c, so 
fellows can marry tlvjm. Ajad^I can marry you 
If you’re going on th^ stage. Dpru't you see ? ” 
saitl Ronald, oagprly;. 

Yes,” said Pollyooly, gravely^ 
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, ‘^You’re sure you don’t niiiul? ” said lionold, 
a little anxiously. , • 

“ No :* I sliould like it,' said Pollyooly with her 
^ngel smile. 

“ Then we migh^ as wpll be rcgul|irly engaged.” « 
“ All right,'’ said Pollyoojy, in a plcascfl tone.* 
“.Bftt, of course, we woa’t get married till you’ve 
been on fl:e‘sfagc fry a bit — j^ist to make it quite 
right,” he *aid with a thoughtful caution. 

“ But I’ve been on the stage,” said Pullyobly, 

“ Yes ; of course^ou have? But we shan’t be 
able tb.gct married for a* good many years ; and 
I*thinltf you’d better go on it a bit more before we 
get married. It imglitn’t count properly,* your 
being so Joung.” 

“ All right.^ ,I shoulB 4ike it,” safd Pollyooly, 
People kike you to supper at bejfutiful restaurants.* 
Ronaldjbrcatlicd tjie sigh of relief of a man who 
has arranged an important matter satisfactorily, 
.*and said : 

“Well, we’d better get ‘on, or we shan’t hqye 
proper time for lunch.” 

l^iey walked briskly out of the Temple, tind 
climbed on to* a moforbus. When they had settled 
dow'n. iif their scats, Ronald, chpcklcd, and said, 

“ By Jove ! the Jellows wHl be sick when they 
hear we’re engaVqd. It’s something like a score,* 
besides being jolly itself.” 

Then he turned a little gloomy, an{l saia, '* uut . 
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ir« ought to have taken a taxi. I don^t believe. 
Lascclles minor, would let the girl he was engaged 
to ^ on a^bus.” 

<•“ I shouldn’t have thought he was engaged, W 
he wrote ^ letters to me,V said Polly ooly, in some 
surprise. 

“ Now I come to tbiidc of it he isn’t,” • said 
Honal^. 

” Then, how does he know what “he’d do ? ” 
said^Pollyooly, triumphantly. 

Ronald’s face cleared. 

After some discussion about twhere they 'should 
lunch, they ‘decided, at Pollyooly’s suggestion, to 
go to the Cafe Grice in Soh<», where the Esmeralda 
had been used to sup with the Ilonovftrable John 
Ruffin. She said that the French • pastry there 
was delicious. There Ronald enjoyed--' another 
surprise. ^Vhen they entered, the proprietor and 
his staff leapt forward to a man to greet Pollyooly, 
their faces wreathed in smiles of welcome* The 
proprietor himself took Ronald’s orders with a 
great' air of de/crcnce, and Ronald found the 
attention very much to his liking. 

They ati some -poulei eri casserole, and the rest 
was pastry and ices-. 

Ronald was surprised by ihe bill, but he said 
nothing till they came out. Then he said, “ By 
Jove I Tliat’j' an awfully good place for the 
ffiohev* l'<must VO there when Pm lunchiner in 
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t6wrf on Aiy own.* 1 shall be rather short, you 
k^w, A'hen I've bought you a decent engagement 
ring.” 


A .ring ? Oh, I shall ^libe having it I ” said 
Pollywly, flusTiing, with shinih|; eyes. “ Weiuan^ 
a ring will make Ine always remethbei* you.” 

“ expect that’e what tlJ^y’re for,” said Ronald, 
^ey ^allied quickly to the Varolium, apd 
when th§y came '-* into its'’ gliCtering vestibule 
Ronald was malong for the Box Office when 


Pollyooly cheeked ^ra. ^ • 

•* ^mustn’t be paid forj|” she said firmly. “ When 
■you’rq on the stage you don’t pay for seats. JThe 
Esmeralda hold me.so. It wouldn’t be ri^ht.” * 
She cessed the vestibide to the Manager, and 
held out ^vr hand. •'I^e Manages greeted her 
with a war^fius deep, tlmugh not so effusive, as 
that of the proprietor of the Caf4 Grice. * He asked 
her new# of tfie Esmeralda, and since the Honour- 


able John Ruffin had rtad her parts cj the 
Esmcrald5.^ letters to hifn, she was able to give 
him the latest account of her triumph i 4 *B^a, 
She told him, with a natural pride, that she had 
•not found in Germany a little girl ^o suited her 


nearly well jbs she had done, and the Manager 
said* that sfie might very, Veil hunt the world 
through withemi ^ding^ one. She introduced 
Ronald to himj Und, after .the ^terchange of the 
due dvilitie^*he himself conducted them to»a 
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in the middle tier. Again Honald *found the 
attention very much to Im liking. 

Thgy enjoyed tlic entertainment greatly.* «Polly- 
ooly watched the dancing with the keenest eyes, 
and discussed it very gra’^elv indeed. After fhc 
'entertainjnent they walkdd do^n Piccadilfy, dis- 
cussing the different ^ums, to. the Bond direct 
confectioner’s. Tliere they maHe an.exc^ent iea. 

‘iOiey were st^ollin^ back de\^ Piccadilly, still 
talking earinestly, when a motor-car drew up at 
the kerb, with a jerk, ten feet before them, and 
the Duke of Osterley sprang out of it. • • 
He caught Polly ooly by the arnS, crying dxipmplS- 
antfy, “ Marion at last I Where' did you fine 
her ? * * % 

“ I’m not ]V{arion ! ” cried. Ihe startled Pollyooly^ 
trying to tug her am away. • ' - * 

“ That Isn’t Marion, sir,” cried Ronald. 

“ Not Marion ? I^at you* do fiieant? What 
are ypu talking about*? ” cried the Duke. 

“ She’s Mary Bride,” faid Ronald. * * 

** Yq,^ I’m Mary Bride. Let go my am I ” saic 
PoUjooly, tu^ing«harder. ^ 

“ Do , you Jiwo impudent young devils think 
d<Hx’t know my own daughter ? ” ^ried tl^^Duke 
and his prim face ‘began to redden with ange^** 

, “ I’m not your daught^ 1 ” criSd«Pollyooly. 

" Indeed, she im’t,. unde. Shb^ Mary Bride— 
Jol{n ^ruffin’s housdeeeper,” Bnnald protested* 
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•“ Eet goiny or rtl call a policeman,” cried 

• Pdilyooly, fiercely, mindful of the Honourable John 

Ruffinjs instructions. • * • 

• Already a large group wasi regarding wifli in- 
terest the dapphr but pftrple gentleman squabbGng 

, with t^o elaborately Pressed children iit the mid^e* 
of Piccadilly, and, keenly alive to the risk .of 
seeing hi^ (bnjiesli(f afiaifs once more in print, l^e 
Duke pi^jd PoUyooly up bdfiily. ftnd stepped iitto 
the car >\-kh her.* Ronald sprang iq after him, 
and the Duke ^ie(h “ Home J ” • • • 

During the foiv minutes wat it took them to 
•cttach ^(jksborough Houle the Duke said nothing, 
and Poll^otel^ sqjd nothing, ife scowie<P«at 
PoUyoolyj %nd pullecl rfit his neat and harmless 
moustache ; .PoUyooly, gave him scqwI for scowl. 
Ronald, to ^om the occurrence was an extremely 
agreeaSle ending to an aglecable afternoon, twice 
assured tiie inhredufous Duke that he was making 
a mistake. • ^ 

• When th# car stopped, tljJbDuke hurried PoUyooIy 

•into the house, tlirbugh the hall, caUin^*to <^16 

interested, hut impassive, biAler to send Mrs 
Hutton to him at enpe, and into the.diniftg*room. 

“ Now what do you mean by this cock-and-buU 
stofy? ”*he %aiS with idl t^e truculence he qpuld 
musttf. • * • . * 

” It isn’t a do(5k-and*bull.stoi5y--it isn’t really. 
It’s the literal truth. She isn’t Marion at awr 
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Sie’s Mary Bride — John Rnffin’s houselccciJcr. 
She has been for months,*’ said Ronald. * 

** Yes ; that’a who I''ani, and got little 
brot^her caHed Roger— so there 1 ” said Pollyooly,' 
with a truculence that diore thair matched We 
Dtuke’s.* ' ‘ ‘ 

, “ Yes ; she has. l^Ve* seen him,” said Ronald. 
"1 went to the Temple \o see" John. Ru^, and 1 
fdund her ther^, add she’s so like Ma^on 1 asked 
her to, oon^e out with me. And she’s been on the 
'"■ta^ which Mariop^couldn’t^havs done, because 
she’s too much of a puffer — ^emcing widi the 
Esmeralda at the Varolilim. Hvmdreds^oi. people 
end you so.” ' 

The ][^e was staggemd. The attitudes *and 
firmness of the two children shook his conviction 
that his slaughter ])^arion, whom, aftt^ all, he only 
knew by sight, was before him. 

Then Mrs Hutton bustled into Ihe room, in a 
panting and purple excitement, and, at the sight ^ 
of PoUyooly, cried fussily, ” Why, if it ‘ isn’t 
hiSr ladyship come back 1 Oh, if your ladyship 
only knew the trouble and anxiety you’ve given 
every^My, ^specially your good father-;: — ” 

“ He’s not my father I I haven’t got ajbther ! ” 
cried PoUyodly, interruptiig her. * 

’^.Ihat settles it. Mrs Hutton recognised you at 
once,” said the Duke,^triumphahliy. *’ I Imevr 1 
ooul^’t be mistaken.” » 
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•“ She’s aisiUy oldiidiot^ ” said PoUyooly, fiercely, 
bift with intense Conviction. 

“ Byt*it if a mistake, uncle. Gan’t you see how 
much better looking and intelligent Mary isTthan 
ftlaricn ? ” Redald profested earnestly, with nlore 
rcgard’for the trudi than for a fatfier’r pride, 

“ Jloth of them say*tha1!tthis isn’t Marion, th^t 
it’s another.little gfrl, Hutton,” said the Du^p, 
shaken ag^. , • •• • . • 

“There ‘can’t be two Lady Ma^ons^ your 
Grace,” said Mrs Hytton, in ^tone of finality.* * 
“Of course th^e can’L” said the Duke. 

■ • As ^ke, Ronald’s fox terrier, Wiggs, trotted 
into the rooin,'*an4 with no hesitation whatever 
greeted l^oljyooly with every demonstration of 
affectionate regard. * . ^ , 

“ That does settle it,” said ^he Duke, jn a tone 
jof minted relief and trium^. “ That dog couldn’t 
know yotJ if you weren’t Marion. Take her to her 
room, Mrs Hutton, and lock her in it. Pade^her 
things and*take her down to the Court by the 
10.15 to-morrow. If she gets away from ^ou 
again, 1 shall discharge you.^ * 

• “ I wonjt go 1 ” sajd Pollyooly, fironfly ;*an^ she 
sat dow»in an e^y-diair. 

T1i% exasperated Dut^ sprang forward, capgbt 
her by her annf a}id*]erked her to her feet. Hind* 
ful of the teachm^ of the lionowmble John Ruffin, 
PoUyooly uttered a shrill and piercii^ scream. 
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The startled Duke lodsed her arm ^nd stepped 
back. “ Oh ! I see what it is,” he said, ’grindingr 
his teeth. “ Your' mother has put yoi^ up to 
this.^’ 

“ My mother’s ^eeri dead years &nd years. You 
l^hve me alone,” said Peliyboly, firqfily ; ‘and she, 
sat ^own again. iS c ' « • r 

“ Tal^e her upstairs. Mis Hutton,” s^(l,the Duke, 
tfeickly. , ^ ^ 

“ K she touches me I’ll bite her,” said PoUyooly, 
•in a^feone oIE the firnyest resolution. , 

The Duke scratched his he&d, and said, “ Look 
here, ,if you don’t go With Mrs Huttoi)« ‘Jenkins 
slvdl take you, you naughty clijld.’^ 

“ H he touches me. I’ll Ijitfe Aim,” Si^jld PoUyooly, 
undauntedly. 

The Duke panted and rang the bellr 

The portly butler cafne to,the sununons ,* 

“Take Lady Marion to hbr rodms, Jenkins,” 
said^the Duke. 

“ if you touch me, I’d bite you,” saiU'PoUyooly, 
glojnrcijng at him and baring her teeth. 

Jenkhis scratched Ills head. 

t 

“D’you hear what I sa;^?. Take her to her 
ropm !*** cned the Duke, furiously ; ^nd he 
executed a abort, ‘poor d^ce on {het-hearthru^. 
c Jenkins advanced slowly, loekfhgb unhappy. 

“Look here, jou go quietly.' .You’U only get 
hurt |tnd get your clothes tom,” said Bonald, in a 

^ Cl i 
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tdne*of d^sion. •“ An^ I’ll go and fetch John 
Ruffin.* He’ll malce them understand.” 


Th% thought of getting her Rothes tom hankered 
Pollyooly’s freedom of actiov; and, •scowling at 
ir<Jnkiris and 'the DukJ, she Said, ‘‘All rights if 
you’n ^etch Jiim,»l’ir go quietly.”* An^ sh^ r^ 


wi^« most ungracious* aUl , 

Ronald bolted dbt of\he room and the hoa§e. 
Pollyooly .followed* Mrs Hiftfon upstairs, do^y 
guarded behind Ify the relieved Jen^s., ' They 
conducted hen to enlarge an^ airy bedrooiit,*witil 
a pleasing view .o^r the Green Park, but they 
did npt lock her in becAiuse, with a forethought 
admirable in dhe -sp young, she contrived to d^adi 
ttiesdoorpf it just bclore Mrs Hutton, and seques- 
trated the hc^. This compelled that stout Argus, 
to sit on a chak against the ^oor, and f ollyooly, 
admirmg the view, paid little heed to her repinings. 

Meanwhile, *the Duke went to his smoking-room 


and sat down in an easy-chfdr to recover from the 
perturbation occasioned by the conduct of f^oUy- 
ooly, still hqunted By a certain dread, aroused:* by 
tha steadfast attitude of th^t'^o children* that he 
had imprisoned a perfect, but red-haired stranger. 
As he 8^ soothing himself and pulling nervously 
at tils unhappy mousta|;he, he ‘pondfered gloqmily 
over Jiis quarrd i^th the Duchess, which, begiqnmqg 
as a most triuidl molehil^. had swelled to Sa<£ 
mountainous proportions. 
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Tben Ronald arrived^ witJa the ^onohralMe 
John Ruffin, whom by the luckiest chance 'he 
had actually found m hds chambers.^ • , 

Thb grave and « gloomy air with which the^ 
Honourable Johnt 'Ruffin 'entered* the smoking 
n^n^ was, ' to hn observant ^fson, utterly belied 
by the sparkle in hii^ eyes, which showed .Mm 
simmering with quiet jo^. 

*^‘To say nothm^*df an astaplt, an ^action for 
malicious imprisonment will ceft&inly Ke,” he said 
tn a ^^oomy tone, without any phrase of greeting 
to the Duke. *' ^ 

“ Look here ; you’re Aot in this cockraqd-bull 
stoi^, too, Ruffin ? ” said th^ DCikc, anxiously, 
lisingluistily as he spoke. 

“ You ' forget yourself, Dsterley. c I shouldn’t 
dream of being in wy cock>and*bulHstory,” said 
the Honourable John Rhffin, .with a most dignified, 
air. ** I’m talking about my unfoiftunaBe house* 
keeper, whom you have abused, assaulted, and 
maliciously imprisoned.*. Really, Osterl^y, if 'your 
peerage were five centuries 6lder, I ^ could have 
underst^dk it. I 6h^d simply say that the .old 
robber baroq strain had suddenly broken out in 
you. Sut you were ordinary London Wrgesses 
tiO'^e middie of *the* ^v|nteenth century. *^ou 
havq no excuse for behaving li&e fids. It’s uppish- 
ness — mere uppishness.’^ 

“ Oh, stop your confounded rotting 1 ” said the 
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Duke, irri^bly. ^ Do you mean to tell me that 
tfiat reU-haired child is not^ Marion? Why, Mrs 
IIutt<jnt Mjirion’s maid,*recognised*her at once,* 
'and what’s more, Ronald’s^ dog, WiggS, recognised 
TiSrtoo. I’ll* swear he ^id.” 

“ 0121 women ‘inj dogs 1 Do'yofl min^ wy* 
fe^lii^ your ducal skttllf (Aterley ? You mustjbie 
^ufferin^ fxom softening* of the brain. Hie chUd 
is my hotisekeepeA Mary iBridef She has bfen 
about the*Templ4 for the last two years; and 
scor^ of people ^can swe^ that she was 
MutHe Deeping^ for ten years before that,” 
iffidd Jbia Honourable S^ohn Rufijn, in incisive 
tones. ^ 

^ If I could only be«sure that Caroline nad not 
put you*alh qp to tlus ^ame ! ” said the Duke, 
dismally. 

“ iJook nere ; do you tfiink I’d have Marion as 
my hotf^ekeeper ? ” said the Honourable John 
Rufhn, with sQpie heat. ‘^Do you think ll^uion 
could griIl*bacon so thab a self-respectins human 

• being could, eat it T” 

She might have been tangnt,” said the Puke. 

* “ Taught I Tadght ! ” cried Ricb Hdopurable 
John Baffin. Oh, this is.a father’s fond parti* 
alit/ 1. I did not e:^e(| to find it in*a man of ^e 
world like yoti, \)Sterley., You must know«ihdt 
the power of grilling bacop’is a heaven>8ent gift. 
It can’t be learnt.” 
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“ But how do you explain tbaif dog^” sai 8 the 
Duke, obstinately. 

' The Honourable ^ohi» Ruffin coul^ very well 
have explained that«Wi^gs had made tlie acquaint- 
ancfe of PollyoQly»Vhen was*impersonatifl<f 
‘Mviqp at Ricksborough Oouft. •• Instead dt doing 
80* he cried indignantly^, •“ P don’t explain dogs ; 
I pxplain the law. I’m af barrister, noi aJbiologist, 
— hj| you very well Kflbw, if y«u, will oqUy stop to 
think. , But tell you what tjre’U do; we’ll all 
§b dbtm tjjt the kitten, and Pollyooly — Mary 
Bride — sHall grill you some bacon^ That wiULquite 
convince you.’’ 

t’T’ye no great fancy for bacpn at six o’clock in 
the*'^ day,’’ said the Duke, gloomily. “ \ suppose 
I’ve made a mistake.” 

“ You ^ave — ^a ^ad mistake— arid ^with a red 
Deeping, too. "^ou kndw what the red Deepings. 
*are.” 

‘‘A red Deeping ? ”«aid the Duke. 

“ fif course Pollyooly’is a red Deepidg. That’s 
wh 5 ^ she’s so like Mmon. I ’told you she came 
from Muttte Deepihg^ and you know how these 
(dd straj^s c^op up 'among thc*village fplk. Har 
she bitten anybody ? ’’ said the Honourable John 
^ufhu> ^th ft sudden Air|>f anxiety.^ 

* ‘*She said she was going to*bfte<iJenkins— wish 
^e had;” said the Duke, gloori^yT “But she 
hsdn’i when she went upstairs.” 
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•“ 'niat’sfttll right,” said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, Vith an tur of relief.^ “ If a red Deeping 
bit m$,*I should have the bite cwiteiised at once.* 
But never mind. I’ll sootlie lier. Send former.” 

• *The Duke rang the Bell, andtbade Jenkins fdtch 
Pollyoffiy. She eftme into the roBm, ioeking j^ee* 
an aggrieved but very defilbit angel. . At the sigjlit 
pf'the Honourable Johif Ruffin her face»clear^. 
She cross^ the rpdtn swiftly, * and took her 
at his side.* Then* she scowled at theJDukp. ' . 

The Duke ckarecHus thro^,* and, \jj^h an* air ot ' 
deep«discomfort,^aia, “ I — er — er — ^find I’ve made. 
€» — e^ — 9 . mistake. It Ir— er — seems you -aren’t 
Marion after ail.’ 

‘^1 tol^ you so, ahekyou wouldn’t befieve lae. < 
And so did fi.onald,’f sai^ FoUyooly, in a tone of 
triumph. 

m “ « was er — er — ^the likeness. ^You’re very like 
my littl® girl,” sai^ the* Duke, in the .unhappiest' 
tone.. ' 

“ Only *fcore mtelligemVlooking — ^Ronald 'savs 
so,” said Pojlyooly, ’firmly, 

K Perhaps — ^perhaps. Add *then tfee”^ clothes 
you’re wearing ; ^a^d then %r — er-T-fin^jjng you 
wiA myjnephew — r-” 

”1 jislceddier to com| out because she’s' so. Idcd 
Mariqu,” Rontdd^nlerpos^ quickly. 

” We .seem* %^ehow of. other to be'^liifting 
away irom the subject of compensation,” said tl^e 
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Honourable John Rufi&nr in ms mos^ agreeable 
tone. 

** Ah, yes ; *coApensatfon,” said the JDukev with 
j| Ire^i air*of gloom.. **1 suppose a couple of 
uo^reigns ” ~ 

’ r l^y Oi^erley — assault, %buse^ and*lnalici- 

OU0 imprisonment,” sCid* the ‘Honourable «Jolui 
Baffin, in a. tone of profest., 

^^eU, five *poun^,” said the Duke, more 


BtJQmolj^puckeredJber bro)^ thoughtfully i* “ 1 
tihink it ou^t to be sl^,” she saui^firmly. 

”An right-^-six,” said^the Duke with«te|ira in 

He drew a note-case from his po<Jc^, took a 
five«{K>uhd note from it, ^ew a handful of money 
from hia trouser jpodcet, chose *8 Ihin-lotddng 
‘eovere^ from i^, and gave them to Pollyobly. « 
' She thanked him politely l^ut dithotft undue 
wan^th. 

Everyone but the ]3iuke looked rSfeved'and 


siud5“ May 1 have the car and 
take home, uifde ? ” 

^ The Duke growle4 an assent,, and Ikdlyooly 
dropped a cidftiMy andJba^e 1^ gooc^evenipg like 
the wd^-mannered diil4 she , 

In Imk car Benaldr.^said, “ P^^Jove !..,he was 
JI^^*You !^d *btand up to themj andl John 
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Rufiffii didi^uU tfnde’s ieg. He’s a fair knock*<^ 
John Ruffin is. ' I’d no idea. And you Iiava; 3 d 3 
that money — six quid 1 • wLat «re*you going to^ 
do with it ! ” 

**“ Save it,’* said PoU^rooly, 

lt*ll^ms funny {o save moneyt*’ said Rcpa^.v 
"•Yes ; but whelt Mj^Ruffin’s .creditors 
^victorious, .and coifs^ Iftm to the deepes^un^cM 
in HoUoaiay Castl^he safl^they may — ^theAwO 
Lump and* I will'live on the money .I’vq sa 
andVe shan’tgo to^eworli^tise,” 
in tinstone of a ponqueror of Fate. 

• “ Qh, it’s like that — ^Ifsee,” said Ronald. • 

Ue kept th^cosiin Song’s Bench Walk, wh^hu 
went roim4with W to Mrs Brown’s to*fet<^the 
Lump : «and he earned ,^um up the stairs to the 
. Honourable John Ruffin’s chambers. 

• 'RiSoi he put his ann rdhnd nra neck and kissed' 
her, andsaid,*" I’lf conib round lor yoi^ to-monoV 
about one, an^ 1|U brii^ that engagement 

"X)h, jn^will D6 nice t ’i'said Pollyooly ; anSl she 

• kissed him.. 
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